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HEARING ON FEE DEMONSTRATION 
PROGRAMS— SUCCESSES AND FAILURES 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 1998 

House of Representatives, Subcommittee on Na- 
tional Parks and Public Lands, Committee on Re- 
sources, Washi ngton, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a.m., in room 
132, Longworth House Office Building, Hon. James V. Hansen 
(chairman of the Subcommittee) presiding. 

STATEMENT OF HON.J AMES V. HANSEN, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF UTAH 

Mr. Hansen, [presiding] I've scheduled this hearing today to con- 
tinue the longstanding involvement of the members of this Sub- 
committee in examining the issues of recreation fees on Federal 
lands. 

As many of you are aware, this Subcommittee held several hear- 
ings on recreation fee proposals during the first session of the 10th 
Congress. Several members of the Subcommittee and several of the 
witnesses today will have fond memories of our discussion during 
1995. However, today we will review the successes and failures of 
the recreational fee demonstration program that the Congress au- 
thorized in the Omnibus Consolidation Rescissions Act of 1996 and 
amended in subsequent legislation during fiscal year 1997 and fis- 
cal year 1998. 

Currently, this recreational fee demonstration program author- 
izes the National Park Service, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, and 
Bureau of Land Management, and the Forest Service to establish 
fee collection programs at up to 100 sites for each agency. The fee 
demonstration program allows these agencies to retain 80 percent 
of the fee at the collecting unit, and the remaining 20 percent is 
available to the collecting agency at management discretion. 

The agencies are collecting a variety of entrance and user fees to 
test the feasibility of user-generated cost recovery for operation and 
maintenance costs, and to address the backlog repair and mainte- 
nance of infrastructure. The fees are also being used for interpreta- 
tion, facility enhancement, and resource management projects. 
However, I am concerned that some fees are being spent on items 
that do not fit within these areas. 

I am pleased to note that, generally, public awareness and ac- 
ceptance of the fee demonstration program has been positive. I 
have long held the view that if the fees are fair and reasonable, 
and the funds are retained at the site to enhance the visitor experi- 
ence, that the American public will support a fee program. How- 
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ever, we will hear testimony today that will show that not all of 
the public is totally convinced of the rationale for charging cost-re- 
covery fees on the public lands. 

This hearing will serve to provide necessary information for this 
Subcommittee to consider legislation that would provide permanent 
authorization for the recreational fee demonstration program under 
the Land and Water Conservation Act of 1965. I believe that the 
recreational fee program is the most fair and realistic way to ad- 
dress the backlog problems of the Federal land used by the Amer- 
ican people. I fully realize there's some problems with the current 
recreation fee program; however, this hearing will help us to make 
decisions that will correct these deficiencies, explain this program 
to the public, and enhance outdoor recreation experiences for every- 
one. I look forward to the testimony we will receive today, and ap- 
preciate the efforts of all of you to be present and express your 
views on this important program. 

I hope you folks realize there's a dozen hearings going on all over 
the Hill, most of them on CIA and Iraq and things such as that, 
so it's, I don't know why, but anyway you will see members dribble 
in and out, and I apologize that not everyone's here right now, but 
I've been assured that many will come. Normally, at usual congres- 
sional time, which is twenty minutes after we start. 

With that in mind, I am very happy to recognize. I'd recognize 
the gentlelady, but I don't know if sne wants to be recognized right 
now. I'll then turn to— see, I told you they'd all start coming. We'll 
start then with the Honorable Wally Herger, the gentleman from 
California who works so diligently on these programs. It's always 
a pleasure to have you, Mr. Herger. We'll turn the time to you, sir. 

STATEMENT OF HON. WALLY HERGER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

Mr. Herger. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and I do ap- 
preciate the opportunity to speak today regarding the fee dem- 
onstration program currently being implemented by our National 
Park Service and our United States Forest Service. I represent all 
or part of nine national forests, and one national park, and one na- 
tional recreation area. The fee demonstration program is severely 
impacting the people of my district. I am strongly opposed to any 
extension or continuation of this program for three main reasons. 

First, this program is another unnecessary tax on families who 
are already overburdened by taxes. Second, the fee program places 
additional burden on recreational access and as a result is highly 
detrimental to local economies, such as mine in Northern Cali- 
fornia, which are dependent on tourism and recreation. And third, 
this fee program only perpetuates misuse of existing funding and 
natural resources by land management agencies. 

First issue of the tax burden. In 1997, Federal, State, and local 
taxes combined are projected to claim 38.2 percent of the median 
income of two-earner families— up from 37.3 percent in 1996. This 
means families are now taxed at a level higher than any other time 
in our Nation's history, excluding the years of 1944 and 1945, dur- 
ing World War II. Imposing an additional tax burden in the form 
of fees on the already overburdened American family is considered 
unconscionable. 
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One unintended and unfortunate result of this tax is that the av- 
erage American family may no longer be able to afford a visit to 
our national parks and forests. Families who once simply drove 
through these areas now have an added financial burden. The im- 
pact of fewer citizens visiting our National parks and forests would 
negatively impact local economies. Imposing fees is not the answer. 

At the heart of this issues are Federal agencies that have mis- 
managed their funding. These agencies claim significant backlogs 
in maintenance and upkeep for basic services, while continuing to 
receive annual appropriations that are not adequately accounted 
for. For example, according to a report by the General Accounting 
Office and the Department of Interior's Inspector General, the Na- 
tional Park Service lacks (1) necessary financial and program data 
on its operations; (2) adequate internal controls on how its funds 
are spent; and (3) that the agency lacks performance measures on 
what is being accomplished with the money being spent. 

Mr. Chairman, our Nation's recreational needs will not be met by 
throwing more money into the Federal Government's insatiable 
hands. Before we give the National Park Service or the United 
States Forest Service a permanent, revenue-generating program 
such as the fee demonstration program, we should require a proper 
accounting for the resources already at their disposal. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, from my firsthand experience, this 
program is not working. There has been a substantial amount of 
animosity generated by local communities who have had to deal 
with implementation of this program. This ill-conceived program 
needs to be discontinued. Again, I want to thank the Subcommittee 
for hearing my testimony, and I request that when this Sub- 
committee takes up any action on this issue, it will consider the 
negative impact suffered by local communities such as mine. Thank 
you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Flerger follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Wally Merger, a Representative in Congress from the 

State of California 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Subcommittee, I wouid iike to thank you for the 
opportunity to speak today regarding the fee demonstration program currentiy being 
impiemented by our Nationai Park Service and our United States Forest Service. 

I represent aii or part of nine nationai forests, one nationai park, and one nationai 
recreation area. The fee demonstration program is severeiy impacting the peopie of 
my district. I am strongiy opposed to any extension or continuation of this program 
for three main reasons: first this program is another, unnecessary tax on famiiies 
who are aiready over-burdened by taxes; second the fee program piaces additionai 
burdens on recreationai access and as a resuit is highiy detrimentai to iocai econo- 
mies, such as mine in northern Caiifornia, which are dependent on tourism and 
recreation: and third, this fee program oniy perpetuates misuse of existing funding 
and naturai resources by iand management agencies. 

First the issue of the tax burden. In 1997 Federai, state and iocai taxes combined 
are projected to daim 38.2 percent of the median income two-earner famiiy, up from 
37.3 percent in 1996. This means famiiies are now taxed at a ievei higher than any 
other time in our history, exciuding the years of 1944 and 1945 during Worid War 
II. Imposing an additionai tax burden in the form of fees on the aiready overbur- 
dened American famiiy is considered unconscionabie. One unintended and unfortu- 
nate resuit of this tax is that the average American famiiy may no ionger be abie 
to afford a visit to our nationai parks and forests. Famiiies who once simpiy drove 
through these areas, now have an added finandai burden. The impact of fewer citi- 
zens visiting our nationai parks and forests wouid negatively impact iocai econo- 
mies. 
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ImpcBing fees is not the answer. At the heart of this issue are Federal agencies 
that have mismanaged their funding. These agencies claim significant backlogs in 
maintenance and upkeep for basic services while continuing to receive annual ap- 
propriations that are not ad^uately accounted for. For example, according to a re- 
port by the General Accounting Office and the Department of the Interior's Inspec- 
tor General, the National Park Service lacks: 1. necessary financial and program 
data on its operations: 2. adequate internal controls on how its funds are spent; and 
3. that the agency lacks performance measures on what is being accomplished with 
the money being spent. 

Mr. Chairman, our nation's recreational needs will not be met by throwing more 
money into the Federal Government's insatiable hands. Before we give the National 
Park Service or the United States Forest Service a permanent revenue generating 
program such as the fee demonstration program we should require a proper ac- 
counting for the resources already at their disposal. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, from my first hand experience this program is not 
working. There has been a substantial amount of animosity generated by local com- 
munities who have had to deal with implementation of this program. This ill con- 
ceived program needs to be discontinued. Again I want to thank the Subcommittee 
for hearing my testimony and I request that when this Subcommittee takes up any 
action on this issue it will consider the negative impact suffered by local commu- 
nities. Thank you. 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you, Mr. Merger. We appreciate you being 
with us, and if you stay with us just a minute, we may have some 
questions for you. 

Let me state that we're very pleased to have Ralph Regula, the 
chairman of the Appropriations Committee of Interior with us. It's 
always a pleasure to have Ralph with us. We work very closely on 
matters pertaining to public lands. Interior issues. I'll turn to Mr. 
Regula for any statement he may have. 

STATEMENT OF HON. RALPH REGULA, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF OHIO 

Mr. Regula. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I don't have a formal 
statement, but I want to re-emphasize what Congressman Wally 
Merger said about accountability, and we've built that into the pilot 
programs. Accountability for the money that's collected and ac- 
countability for the management. This was instituted as part of our 
Appropriations Committee, as a demonstration as to what could be 
done. Not all units are using the fee program, but I will say that 
in talking with people that have both experienced paying the rel- 
atively small fees, as well as the superintendents and managers of 
our recreation systems in the parks, forests, and Fish and Wildlife 
Service, and BLM, that I get very positive reaction. A little footnote 
to it is that they find that vandalism is down, lessened because 
people, when they pay a little bit, have a stake in the facility. Visi- 
tation is up, so I don't believe people are being restricted in usage. 

I know that the parks have worked out an arrangement for local 
folks that are in and out for various reasons, working there, or de- 
livering materials, that they don't pay, they get a sticker. This is 
a pilot, or an experimental program, and the effort is being made 
to get the bugs out of it and make it work well. And we've made 
it clear in the appropriations process that we don't see this as a 
substitute for annual appropriations, but rather as a supplement to 
deal with the maintenance backlog. For example, I believe in Yel- 
lowstone, they're going to use some of their money to replace the 
sewer system, along with what we appropriate, to enhance the vis- 
itor experience by doing things that they normally couldn't do. And 
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there is a high level of enthusiasm on the part of the managers, 
simply because of what they are able to do. 

As I say, it's not a substitute for the appropriations process, and 
I think that the way it's being worked in the various parks and for- 
ests now demonstrates that there is merit to a program of this 
type. I commend you, Mr. Chairman, for having a hearing and 
looking at this program and the pluses and minuses of what we've 
experienced in the past 2 years under the program to see what 
should be done, if anything, on a permanent basis. Because I think 
it does have a potential for giving people a sense of participation 
in the park responsibilities, as well as providing some additional 
funds to substantially enhance the visitor experience. And I believe 
there are a lot of pluses to it based on my conversations with peo- 
ple as I visit parks, and with the superintendents or the managers. 
There's a pretty positive reaction, all up and down the line. And 
I'm as interestaJ in your comments, Mr. Merger. I think probably 
some of those concerns would be addressed in permanent legisla- 
tion. And I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Regula follows:] 

The Hon. Ralph Regula, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Interior 

and Related Agencies, 

Committee on Appropriations, 

H ouse of R epresentati ves, 

Washington, DC. 

Dear Mr. Chairman: 

On behalf of the Departments of the Interior and Agriculture, we express our ap- 
preciation for the opportunity to Improve our recreation resources through the Rec- 
reational Fee Demonstration Program authorized by section 315 of the fiscal year 
1996 Interior and Related Agencies Appropriations Act. Attached Is a joint progress 
report on the status of the program, submitted by the Departments of the Interior 
and Agriculture on behalf of the National Park Service, Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Bureau of Land Management, and Forest Service. This report summarizes the most 
recent Information on visitation, revenues, and management Issues that have arisen 
during Initial Implementation of the Recreational Fee Demonstration Program. 

We are pleased to Inform you that visitor response to the new fees has been gen- 
erally positive. We Increased revenues substantially during the first year, and b^an 
the long process of reducing our maintenance backlogs. The program represents a 
significant step toward Improving visitor services and facilities for those who recre- 
ate on public lands. 

The agencies agree that long-term Implementation of this effort Is desirable. We 
will work with Congress to design a program that builds upon our positive experi- 
ence In Implementing the demonstration effort. Such a program should provide flexi- 
bility for designing fees tailored to specific situations, embody strong Incentives for 
agencies to collect recreation fees, and provide assurance to the public that a major- 
ity of revenues raised will benefit the site where fees are collected. To that end, we 
will be pleased to submit draft legislation during the coming year and to work close- 
ly with your staff. However, we do believe that permanent authority should not take 
effect until after the current temporary authority expires at the end of fiscal year 
1999. 

A similar letter Is being sent to Sidney R. Yates, Ranking Minority Member, Sub- 
committee on Interior and Related Agencies, Committee on Appropriations, House 
of Representatives, the Honorable Slade Gorton, Chairman, Subcommittee on Inte- 
rior and Related Agencies, Committee on Appropriations, U.S. Senate, and the Hon- 
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orable Robert C. Byrd, Ranking Minority Member, Subcommittee on Interior and 
Related Agencies, Committee on Appropriations, U.S. Senate. 

Sincerely, 

J OHN Berry, 
Assistant Secr^ary, 
Policy, Management and Budget 
Department of the Interior 
J AMES Lyons, 

Under Secretary for Natural Resources 
and Environment, 
Department of Agriculture 


Mr. Hansen. Thank you, Mr. Regula. Ms. Smith, do you have 
any statements or comments to Mr. Merger? 

Mrs. Linda Smith of Washington. To begin with, I've got two 
different groups. We have people who live close to the sites who 
have used those properties for many, many years for picking ber- 
ries, for hiking around the Mt. Saint Helens site, which was obvi- 
ously a volcano and now restored. And so we're not finding a lot 
of complaint, except for some of the families' having to pay 20 more 
dollars a year per member, and we are in an area of very large 
families, and a lot of stay-home moms. And it is very difficult. It 
appears that if we could have something for those closer. It is not 
just those distributing things into the site. It's those that live 
across the street. It's like you have to, where you used to go play 
and climb and hike, now you're charged. That's pretty steep for 
them— not for all families, but it certainly is for a significant num- 
ber. And if we could find some way to get the Park Service to do 
something with the families that are real close, that would prob- 
ably satisfy most of the complaints that I'm getting. Because I'm 
only getting them from those people. So if the Chairman could con- 
sider that, and possibly— both chairmen. 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you. Mr. Vento? Mr. DeFazio? 

Mr. DeFazio. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Merger, I'll address 
the question to you and then have a comment. You know, this leg- 
islation was authorized by the 19, well first we had the Consoli- 
dated Rescissions and Appropriations Act of 1996, Public Law 104- 
134. How would you vote on that? 

Mr. Merger. Well, my understanding 

Mr. DeFazio. Well, clid you vote for or against the bill? I'm just 
curious. 

Mr. Merger. This was part of a large bill. 

Mr. DeFazio. Right, but 

Mr. Merger. Of which I voted for. 

Mr. DeFazio. So you voted for the bill, but you were against this 
part of it. 

Mr. Merger. That's correct. 

Mr. DeFazio. Correct, OK. 

Mr. Merger. And my experience has been one that's been very 
much in the same line of Mrs. Smith. 

Mr. DeFazio. All right. 

Mr. Merger. Except I could put many exclamation marks. The 
local people, I can tell you, are incensed with this. I have probably 
had as many complaints on this one issue than I 've had of anything 
I can recall in the 11 years I've been representing the area. And 
I would hope that at least we could look at 

Mr. DeFazio. OK 
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Mr. Merger, [continuing] as Mrs. Smith mentioned, doing some- 
thing for the locals. 

Mr. De Fazio. If I, if Mr. Merger, if I could 

Mr. Merger. Yes. 

Mr. DeFazio. [continuing] if I could reclaim my time, because 
I 've got limited time. And then we had the 1998 I nterior Appropria- 
tions Act, which extended it. Do you recall how you voted on that? 

Mr. Merger. Mr. DeFazio, all of these bills 

Mr. DeFazio. Well, but I mean, did you vote for that too? 

Mr. Merger. I 

Mr. DeFazio. OK, I voted it against it, you voted— OK. If I could 
reclaim my time— I have introduced legislation to repeal this and 
replace it with a modest charge on those who deplete minerals from 
F^eral lands, a royalty charge, which is charg^ by all other own- 
ers of lands. Are you a co-sponsor of my bill to repeal it and replace 
this legislation with another form of fee? 

M r. M ERGER. I believe I 'd be very opposed to the latter 

Mr. DeFazio. OK, all right, well, Mr. Merger, I would suggest 
that, you know, you voted for it twice, even though it was part of 
other legislation. There is one bill pending to repeal it, which is 
mine, and you're not a sponsor of it. I guess I'm looking for a little 
consistency here. I, you know, I'm opposed. I heard, with great in- 
terest, that the chairman of the Appropriations Committee talked 
about reductions in vandalism. Actually, we have a totally new 
form of vandalism in my district, which is very significant removal 
and vandalism of the signs for the fee areas. It's a new kind of van- 
dalism. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. DeFazio. So, I haven't had the experience of reductions in 
vandalism. You know, the kind of complaints I get are similar to 
those that Mrs. Smith has received, and you have received, people 
particularly who live in or adjacent to the forests. 

There was a precedent established in Oregon which may address 
their concerns and the Chairman may need to take this into ac- 
count. In the Federal District Court in Oregon, you know, this 
doesn't just apply to parks. It applies to forests, you know; appar- 
ently, I don't know if there are any BLM lands doing it yet. It ap- 
plies to beaches in Oregon, and some surfers who wanted to access 
a beach in Oregon on the other side of the Dunes National Recre- 
ation Area were ticketed for not having paid these fees, where they 
had no intention of using the trails. They just wanted to access the 
beach and surf, as they had done traditionally. They won in court. 
And it was found that they could not be ticketed or charged for 
that use. 

I'm not exactly certain of all the principles in that case, but I 
think that may undermine this fee program in a number of areas, 
and I think that the Committee ought to be looking for other, and 
more fair, alternatives to this tax on individuals. It flies in the face 
of most of the things I've heard from the majority on the Repub- 
lican Contract. I mean, this is a tax on individuals who want to use 
public lands and, you know, I, and it's, it is inconvenient for people 
who live in those areas. It is burdensome for people of low incomes 
that live in those rural areas. It's even, I've experienced it as a 
pain in the butt because I bought a sticker. I put it on one car. But 
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then I went backpacking and I took a different car, and i forgot, 
and i got aii the way there, and then i had to drive back out again, 
find a piace to buy one, siap it on my other car, and drive back in 
again. And i know that other peopie have had that, have had that 
happen. 

i think this is something that shouid come out of generai funds 
or some other source, and not through this program. And the rea- 
son we haven't had too many compiaints, aiso, is that it hasn't 
been enforced. Wait untii this year, when the Forest Service starts 
ticketing peopie for money, instead of courtesy tickets, if you want 
to see a firestorm of protest, and/or vandaiism, and/or antagonism 
toward the government and Federai empioyees. Last year, peopie 
just got courtesy tickets saying you shouid have a ticket. But this 
year they're going to get tickets for reai, and it's going to be a very 
unpieasant experience for the Forest Service empioyees in my dis- 
trict who are issuing those tickets. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. FiANSEN. The gentiemen from Caiifornia, Mr. Gaiiegiy. Do 
you have comments for Mr. Fierger, or an opening statement? 

Mr. Gallegly. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. And it's ai- 
ways a pieasure to have Waiiy here. Waiiy and i have been friends 
for a iong time, in fact we were dassmates in the 100th Congress 
together, and we've been through a iot of batties and wars together, 
i think that the comments reiative to those that iive in the prox- 
imity certainiy deserve a iot of consideration, i think Linda Smith 
was right on point. Fiowever, i wouid say that for those who are 
driving their $100,000 mobiie homes that go across the country, 
and go into a park a thousand miies from home, or 1,500 miies 
from home, to say they can't afford five doiiars to heip maintain 
the, the integrity of the pubiic iand, i think is a iittie bit disingen- 
uous. But i do think that coiiectiveiy we can work on this issue. 
But those that are immediateiy iiving in the area, i do think that 
we need to address that issue a iittie bit. But going across the 
country, i'm sorry. And i do appreciate the comments of Waiiy and 
iook forward to working with him on this issue as weii as many 
others. 

Mr. FiERGER. Thank you. 

Mr. FiANSEN. The gentiemen from Nevada has no opening state- 
ment. We'ii appreciate the gentieman 

Mr. Vento. Mr. Chairman, iet me just comment if i couid. i 
know you want to get going, and i 'ii just be brief. 

Mr. FiANSEN. The gentieman from Minnesota is recognized. 

Mr. Vento. [continuing] i wanted to be certain that Mr. 
DeFazio— Mr. Fierger, i didn't see your statement in my fiie here, 
but i assume the concern was about Mt. Saint Fieiens? 

Mr. FiERGER. No, that wasn't 

Mr. Vento. Weii, that was 

Mr. Gallegly. That's a bit north of 

Mr. Vento. OK, what is the, what was the unit that you were 
concerned about? 

Mr. FiERGER. Weii, i 

Mr. Vento. Was there a specific unit? Was it a Forest Service 
unit or a Park Service unit? Mt. Saint Fieien, of course, was a, is 
a Forest Service unit. 
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Mr. Merger. We have nine national forests within our district— 
the specific, where the strongest concerns have been around Mt. 
Shasta. 

Mr. Vento. Does it concern user fees, or does it concern entrance 
fees? 

Mr. Merger. It would be, I assume that would be, entrance fees. 

Mr. Vento. I assume it's user fees. 

Mr. Merger. They're fees that are paid at such time as they 
enter the park. 

Mr. Vento. Well, is it for a camping reservation, or what is the 
purpose of it? I mean, because 

Mr. Merger. It's anything they do utilizing the water at, for ex- 
ample, Lake Shasta 

Mr. Vento. Well, I don't want to— I mean the concern is, I think, 
that we've always had, the Forest Service has had, historically, au- 
thority for user fees as well as the Park Service. That would be for 
parking a car, for a campsite, you know, primitive and so 

Mr. Merger. This is just for day use for going use and use, like, 
the water 

Mr. Vento. J ust an entrance fee, but I guess that's under the ex- 
periment. But we had authorized, I think, for BLM and for Forest 
Service some of the sites, you know, that are a basic monument or 
type of a visitor contact station, not just for entrance. And of course 
there's a big increase. I mean, the real question here is, you know 
we go to a film or something and it costs five, six, seven dollars 
to get into a film. You know, and you talk about people, you know. 
So they, you know, the issue here is, how do we sustain or support 
this. I appreciate your comments about those that live in close 
proximity, and there are, of course, accommodations where you can 
get an annual pass because you're going more often. It is inconven- 
ient, it is obviously a— they're on the learning curve with regards 
to understanding that. 

Mr. Merger. But even on that point 

Mr. Vento. Yes, sure 

Mr. Merger, [continuing] even on an annual pass, say someone 
living in Redding, California would have to buy a pass for Lake 
Shasta and an additional pass for 

Mr. Vento. Yes. Well, I think that 

Mr. Merger, [continuing] the lake, which are all within, maybe 
three miles. 

Mr. Vento. Well, I appreciate that, because the Forest Service 
doesn't have a Golden Eagle, so to speak, as the Park Service. So 
that's something that needs to be, ne^s to be addressed. 

Mr. Merger. And I would like to urge the Committee, there are 
a number of issues of this type that I'd like to see us address. We 
attempted to address this point, Mrs. Smith brought it up, of per- 
haps having the local area, some type of discount for people who 
leave there. 

Mr. Vento. Well, they already— I mean, I think there are 
accommodations 

Mr. Merger. They determined that was not constitutional to be 
able to do that 

Mr. Vento. Yes, well, I think there probably is a better deal than 
that that probably they can get for going to five or six parks, in 
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terms of a Golden Eagle, or America the Beautiful, or some other 
type of pass that had been recommended previously. And this, of 
course, was an experiment, but there are in fact annual passes that 
permit any type, and there are even exemptions, of course, for 
those that need them. So there is a process set up, and obviously, 
as I said, everyone's on the learning curve with regard to this proc- 
ess. 

But I think the fundamental issue is that, the consensus is that 
those that use or those that visit these areas ought to at least help 
in sustaining them. These fees, of course, will never sustain the 
type of costs for maintenance for the expense of these units. So I 
think we, especially with our friend Mr. Regula here, we have to 
obviously point out that we understand the dilemma that he faces, 
because if we cut these back, all we're doing is adding to the back- 
log of costs that we have both in the Forest and in the park, and 
the other public land units. 

Thanks. Thanks, Wally. 

Mr. Hansen. The gentlemen from Montana, Mr. Hill. Do you 
have any opening statement? Gentlelady from Idaho, Mrs. 
Chenoweth, do you have an opening statement or comments for Mr. 
H erger? 


STATEMENT OF HON. HELEN CHENOWETH, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF IDAHO 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. Chairman, I do have an opening state- 
ment. 

Mr. Hansen. The gentlelady is recognized. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I'd like to thank you, Mr. Chairman, for hold- 
ing this hearing on the recreational fee demonstration program, 
which we enacts last year. And normally I don't make an opening 
statement; I just submit it for the record. But I feel very strongly 
about this. As I was in the district last week, the issue of fees was 
something that I heard a lot about. So I commend you on holding 
this hearing now, and, and I do minimally support the concept of 
having users help contribute a minimal fee, specifically for rec- 
reational area improvement. 

But ultimately, I would like to see recreationalists have the best 
experience possible on well maintained forest campgrounds, facili- 
ties, and trail. Very small fees can play a role in that effort, but 
I am especially interested in this issue because a couple of areas 
in Idaho, most significantly the Sawtooth National Recreational 
Area, has been chosen as test cases for this fee program. 

However, I do have concerns about how this demonstration pro- 
gram has been implemented, serious concerns. Generally, I do not 
believe that agencies have done an adequate job selling the pro- 
gram to the public. The common complaint I have heard is that 
visitors have suddenly have had to pay a fee without knowing the 
reason why, and most people are not aware that these fees are to 
go directly to the upkeep and improvement of the specific area that 
they are visiting. 

And, Mr. Chairman, I do believe that in our, our general fund 
budgeting that, to the degree fees are collected and kept within 
that forest, then I think that we ought to be able to save the gen- 
eral taxpayer money by, in a comparable manner, diminishing our 
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appropriations to the agency. Otherwise, we just have mounting of 
fees as well as a continued increase in our general funding. 

And my second concern, which is that there have been no notice- 
able improvement to campgrounds, hiking trails, boat docks, rest- 
rooms, and many other facilities and amenities that serve the gen- 
eral public. If there have been changes, the agencies have not done 
a good job of letting the people know, because evidence shows there 
hasn't, j ust as any charity soliciting funds, the Federal Govern- 
ment must actively promote the benefits of fees. 

I am concerned also about what appears to be a case of double 
and even triple taxation that this program represents to some pub- 
lic lands users. I n some States, there are already programs in place 
that collect a fee for improvements, especially the fee many off-road 
users pay in many States, such as the green-sticker program in 
California, and the OHV trail fund in Idaho is one such example. 
So we need to make sure that we're not double-charging these peo- 
ple, and that we're not negatively impacting our counties and the 
tourism industry that so many of our States and counties have 
learned to lean upon with the diminishment of active natural re- 
source industries being fees from them, and resources from them, 
being made available to the counties. 

And with that, Mr. Chairman, again I want to thank you very 
much for holding this hearing. 

Mr. Hansen. I thank the gentlelady from Idaho. That takes care 
of the opening part. 

Mr. Merger, you're more than welcome to join us on the dais. We 
appreciate having you with us, if you have the time to stay with 
us, and appreciate your testimony. 

Mr. Merger. Thank you. 

Mr. Hansen. With that in mind, let's turn to the first panel. Our 
two panelists will be Mr. j ohn M. Berry, Assistant Secretary, Pol- 
icy Management and Budget, Department of the Interior, and Lyle 
Laverty, Regional Forester, Rocky Mountain Region. They both are 
accompanied by— Mr. Berry is accompanied by Henry Schmitt, 
Maureen Finnerty, and Dr. Roger Coleman. Mr. Laverty is accom- 
panied by Greg Super. We appreciate these folks being with us. Mr. 
Berry, this is twice in one week you've had this opportunity. We 
appreciate you being here. Five minutes OK? You need any little 
extra time, let us, let us know, OK? 

STATEMENT OF JOHN M. BERRY, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 

POLICY MANAGEMENT AND BUDGET, DEPARTMENT OF THE 

INTERIOR, ACCOMPANIED BY HENRY RODGER SCHMITT, 

GROUP MANAGER, RECREATION GROUP, BUREAU OF LAND 

MANAGEMENT 

Mr. Berry. OK, thank you Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you for appearing before us, and, Mr. Sec- 
retary, we'll start with you. 

Mr. Berry. Mr. Chairman, thank you. I'm very pleased to talk 
to you and the Committee about the experiences we've had with 
the fee demonstration program, which have been mostly positive, 

I would like to add, and, based on our first year-and-a-half experi- 
ment with this demonstration project. 
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As you know, this project has been a joint effort on the part of 
three bureaus within the Department of interior and the Depart- 
ment of Agricuiture's Forest Service. These agencies manage a va- 
riety of resources under a variety of authorities, yet for this experi- 
ment they have worked very cioseiy and have found that they have 
a great deai in common. 

i have prepared a statement, Mr. Chairman, that, with your 
agreement, we wouid just submit for the record, and i'ii try and 
summarize here. 

Mr. Hansen. Without objection. 

Mr. Berry. But i wouid be pieased to aiso introduce the foiks 
who wiii with me who can heip us answer questions in specific de- 
taii about each of our bureau's programs. We have Maureen 
Finnerty, who is the Associate Director of the Nationai Park Serv- 
ice for Park Operations and Education. We have Dr. Richard Coie- 
man. Director of Refuges for the Fish and Wiidiife Service. And we 
have Roger Schmitt, who is the Group Manager for Recreation in 
the Bureau of Land Management. So they'ii be with us in case we 
have specifics that i 'm unabie to answer. 

Visitor response to the demonstration fees program has been 
very positive. Both the Nationai Park Service and the USDA Forest 
Service conducted surveys to assess visitor reactions during the 
first fuii year of the recreationai fee demonstration program. Over- 
aii, 83 percent of Nationai park visitors surveyed said they were ei- 
ther satisfied with the fees they paid, or thought the fees were too 
iow. in the Forest Service, over 6 percent of peopie who compieted 
a survey card said that the opportunities and services they experi- 
enced were at ieast equai to the fee that they paid. 

We beiieve that the strong support so early in this program is 
primarily because the fee revenues have not been offset by reduced 
appropriations, and because receipts remain in the recreation areas 
in which they are collected, to be used to improve visitor services 
and to protect resources. Our visitors seem to be responding with 
greater care to the recreation resources, for there is increasing evi- 
dence that incidents of vandalism have decreased in areas where 
recreation fees have been collected. 

We also believe that much of this public acceptance came about 
because we involved and communicated with the public in a proc- 
ess, in a variety of ways. At the local levels, our agencies spent a 
great deal of effort working with the public through formal commu- 
nication plans, news releases, meeting with local community lead- 
ers, constituent groups, advisory councils, information leaflets, ex- 
planatory videos, open houses at the parks, public workshops, com- 
ment cards, and then signs, entrance signs and bulletin boards. 
These efforts, I believe, were important to the success of the public 
reception for the recreational fee demonstration program. 

Interagency cooperation has blossomed under this recreational 
fee demonstration program. The participating agencies have estab- 
lished a record of cooperation that I believe is unprecedented in 
this, in this government. This is true not only among the Depart- 
ment of Interior's bureaus, but also with the Department of Agri- 
culture's Forest Service. Throughout the process of implementing 
the program, fee managers from the four agencies held regular 
meetings to discuss progress, approaches, problems, and solutions. 
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And they have developed common approaches for evaluating the fee 
program. 

Mr. Chairman, I could go into a great deal about our accomplish- 
ments, but they're already describe in a report that we have pre- 
pared for the Interior, Agriculture Committees on Appropriations, 
and which I believe we have made available to the Committee and 
to the Members. I'd just like to highlight a few of the summaries, 
points in that report. 

First, a very large majority of visitors' levels have been sustained 
during the initial year of new fees. The initial data we have on visi- 
tation during the first full year of the prpgram indicate that fees 
appear to have a n^ligible impact on visitation levels. Of course, 
we will not be satisfied with a single year's experience. 

Second, recreation fee revenues have increased significantly in 
all four agencies administering this program. Between 1996 and 
fiscal year 1997, recreational fee revenues increased by 57 percent 
in the National Park Service, 35 percent for the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, and 11 percent for the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment. This is good news, for it identifies a new source of revenue 
in addition to public appropriations that will allow us to improve 
visitor services and deal with our serious backlog of infrastructure 
needs. 

Third, the agencies are evaluating a wide variety of different 
types of fees. Some are variations of entrance fees, ranging from in- 
dividual and carload fees that are typically collected at an entrance 
kiosk, to the Golden Eagle Passport, unit-specific annual passes, 
and also multi-unit passes that allow entry into several sites of the 
same Federal agency, or several sites operated by different Federal, 
State, local agencies. Too, we're trying to address some of the con- 
cerns that Mr. Flerger and some of the members of the panel have 
already raised this morning. We are also evaluating several types 
of user fees for such uses as parking, hunting, camping, boat 
launching, dumping of sanitary waste from recreation vehicles, and 
expedition fees. 

Fourth, the agencies are evaluating a wide variety of methods for 
collecting the fees, from typical ranger in the kiosK, to automated 
collection machines and collection by mail. And we are looking at 
different approaches to this that will include using our employees, 
partnership arrangements with other agencies, volunteers, as well 
as consignment with private-sector vendors and concessionaires. 

Fifth, the agencies— Mr. Chairman, if it's OK, if I would, I see 
the red light, but I 

Mr. FIansen. Go ahead, Mr. Berry. I want to hear your testi- 
mony. 

Mr. Berry, j ust got a couple more minutes. 

Mr. FIansen. Don't let the light bother you. 

Mr. Berry. Great. 

Fifth, the agencies have found that some of the initial collection 
costs for new fees are higher than expected, and certainly higher 
than they will be over the long run. The reason for these higher 
costs initially is the large startup and capital costs for instituting 
some of the capital infrastructure that n^s to be in place to col- 
lect the fees, such as kiosks, entrance stations, new equipment, and 
supplies that havetobein, in availability to monitor. 
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The agencies will continue to look for ways to reduce the cost of 
collecting these fees, but it's also important to note that cost-effec- 
tiveness may not always be possible. In some sites, for example, 
the particular mix of low visitation and multiple access points may 
just make it impractical, impractical to institute any fees at all. 

Finally, the agencies have begun the process of financing mainte- 
nance backlog projects. Considering that we are now only into the 
second full year of the recreation fee demonstration program, and 
that many of the revenues were not available to the bureaus until 
the end of fiscal year 1997, the participating agencies have begun 
a significant number of projects that will reduce the backlog main- 
tenance requirements and provide public service enhancements at 
recreationsites. I 'd like to point out just a few. 

At Yellowstone National Park, they are rehabilitating their dete- 
riorated electronic infrastructure for safety and resource protection, 
repairing utility systems, replacing deteriorated docks, rehabili- 
tating trail and overlook, interpretative exhibits, and back country 
sites. In Paria County, on the Arizona-Utah border, the Bureau of 
Land Management used fee revenues to maintain and upgrade 
sanitation facilities at trail heads. 

The recreation fee demonstration program has been a very posi- 
tive experience for participating agencies, and the agencies agree 
that long-term implementation of the fee program is desirable. We 
wish, however, to emphasize our strong desire that any permanent 
authority should not take effect until after the current temporary 
authority expires at the end of fiscal year 1999. The test is entering 
its second full year, and our current findings and observations are 
preliminary. The full evaluation of this program will not be com- 
pleted until March 1999. Yet even at this early stage, we are very 
pleased with the results, and we would like to work with you to 
design a program that builds on that positive experience in imple- 
menting this effort. 

There are a few elements which I would like to recommend for 
your consideration for permanent legislation. These elements are 
presented in more detail in the report that we have submitted, but 
let me just touch on a few. 

First, we would emphasize the need for flexibility to tailor fees 
to meet specific management and visitor needs. We simply caution 
that one size does not fit all. 

Second, we think it is crucial to recognize the importance of in- 
centives in the design of recreation fees. The provision in the dem- 
onstration program that fees be applied to onsite backlog mainte- 
nance projects provides a very substantial incentive for recreation 
managers to collect and keep the cost of collection low. People seem 
much more willing to pay fees if they know the revenues will di- 
rectly benefit the resources that they are enjoying. 

Third, the provision that allows agencies to utilize the revenues 
over more than a single fiscal year can help agencies do better 
long-range planning to approach backlog reductions, and imple- 
ment reform and rehabilitation in a more systematic way. 

Finally, we believe that this provision, that the provision that 
sets aside some of the fee revenues for addressing broader agency 
priorities would be an important element to continue in any perma- 
nent legislation. We caution that a fixed formula that returns a 
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high percentage of revenue to the collecting site could, over the 
long run, and this would be long run over 5 to 10 years, could cre- 
ate undesirable inequities within an agency, where certain popular 
facilities have more funds than they can effectively use, and others 
that don't have the public access would face continuing deteriora- 
tion. 

So we need to consider the possibility in determining what's the 
appropriate balance between the needs of the fee-collection site in 
the long run, with the backlog maintenance needs of the entire 
agency. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you. That would conclude my statement, 
and I 'd be happy to answer any questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Berry may be found at end of 
hearing.] 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you very much. Mr. Laverty. 

STATEMENT OF LYLE LAVERTY, FORMER DIRECTOR, RECRE- 
ATION PROGRAMS, REGIONAL FORESTER, ROCKY MOUN- 
TAIN REGION, U.S. FOREST SERVICE, ACCOMPANIED BY 

GREG SUPER, NATIONAL RECREATION FEE DEMONSTRA- 
TION PROGRAM COORDINATOR, U.S. FOREST SERVICE; 

LINDA FELDMAN AND FLOYD THOMPSON 

Mr. Laverty Mr. Chairman, it's an honor for me to be here today 
to discuss the fee demonstration program as it relates to the Forest 
Service and how we have been able to implement this program. I 'm 
delighted to be here, because I have great interest in what is hap- 
pening, and even though I have transitioned from Washington to 
Colorado I had great interest, as I served in, not only the Director 
of Recreation, but also in the Acting Associate Deputy Chief role 
as we began to roll this out. 

Many of the comments that I'll share with you, Mr. Berry has 
already captured, and I think as we have lookra at the implemen- 
tation of the fee demonstration project across agency lines, it truly 
has brought agencies together. I'll just summarize some of our re- 
marks, because many of the things that we have prepared in our 
statement are already captured by Mr. Berry, and I'll zip through 
that so we can engage with any questions you might have for us. 

I am accompanied by Greg Super, as you mentioned, and Linda 
Feldman on our staff, and Floyd Thompson, who are really the key 
folks on our staff that help make this come about. For the Forest 
Service, it was really an incredible journey for us as we began im- 
plementing the program, simply because in many of our sites, un- 
like many of the Park Service sites, we had not charged fees before. 
So we embarked in a endeavor where we started essentially from 
ground zero in terms of helping people understand that we were in 
fact going to collect fees but, more importantly, as Mr. Merger even 
pointed out, that we need to be able to let people know why and 
how these fees are going to be collected, but how they're going to 
be used. 

And I can share with you, as I 've talked to folks around the coun- 
try, that folks are very, very supportive of the idea of paying fees, 
as long as they know those fees are going back on the site, they 
can actual ly see some tangi ble results. 
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As Mrs. Chenoweth pointed out, we are just the in process now 
of beginning to implement some of those fees and actually make 
some of these improvements. We had projects on, in fact at Flam- 
ing Gorge, where the ranger, as soon as he started collecting fees, 
began making significant improvements on boat docks right away, 
even though he didn't have all the fees in hand. And, you know, 
so that people could visibly and tangibly see that these fees were 
actually showing some improvements on the facilities that they 
used. 

Let me just capture a few points that I think are significant, and 
then, I think we can answer any questions you might have. As I 
look at what's happening in the National forests, we're just con- 
tinuing to see increased demands for recreation. And, as we have 
pointed out with, with the Committee in the past, the demands are 
far outreaching our abilities to deliver the services, in terms of pro- 
viding the basic attention to the services that people expect. But 
I think, more importantly, the investment we need to be making 
as we protect America's resources, I think this is one of the signifi- 
cant tools that has come to us as a result of the fee demonstration 
program. That it does, in fact, give us the opportunity to make not 
only investments to serve people, and also to protect these re- 
sources so that future generations are going to be able to enjoy 
many of the same things that we're experiencing today. 

The recreation use on the National forests, as well as all public 
lands, are significant contributors to the gross domestic product, 
and as we begin to rack up, across agency lines, contribution that 
takes place on public lands as a result of recreation is significant. 
That, that use on local economies is extremely significant. I was in 
Glenwood Springs yesterday, and listened to folks from the commu- 
nity talking about the importance of the National forest in that 
community's economy as it relates to the use that takes place 
there. And as we look at how we can invest to make sure that 
those resources that draw and attract people to these lands are 
sustainable. Our trails are an excellent example. If we're not able 
to sustain trails, these folks that normally would hike, are going 
to make choices to go somewhere else. And that's where I think the 
value for us in being able to return these resources and funds back 
to the sites to improve and maintain these systems is critically im- 
portant. 

I'd like to just share maybe with you a few ideas that we would 
recommend that you consider long-term engagement of a fee bill. 
And the values that we have learned, and we would capture that, 
as we aggressively moved on implementing the fee program. Back 
in 1996 when the Congress passed the opportunity for us to do this, 
we moved right along. And we actually implemented projects in 
1996. And we have learned a lot. We viewed this as a test, and we 
have, we went through a very structured process in terms of how 
we started. We required business plans, we required communica- 
tion strategies, and setting up the whole financial and cash man- 
agement accountability part, which I think is extremely crucial for 
us as we implement the program. And if I could just take a couple 
minutes. I'll be done, and then we can start. 

Mr. Hansen. Nancy, maybe you want to turn the light off. 

[Laughter.] 
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Mr. Laverty. This is a great conversation. We, we reaiiy viewed 
this as a test, and the piaces where we have been successfui, we 
have found that that up-front communication has been absoiuteiy 
cruciai. Where peopie couid reaiiy understand why we're coiiecting 
the fees, but more importantiy how we're going to use those fees. 

i was taiking to the ranger on the Ciear Creek Ranger District— 
this is the Mt. Evans project. One of the ideas that he has to better 
communicate with the foiks on what we have actuaiiy coiiected in 
1997, but on the other side of this iittie hand-out that he's going 
to distribute to the foiks that actuaiiy pay the fees, is going to show 
exactiy how those funds are going to be used. So we have that ac- 
countabiiity, not oniy internal iy, but also with the people that pay 
those fees. And I think that's our key for our success. 

Let me just suggest there's four elements that I would, I would 
capture that you want to consider, at least as we've learned from 
the past. The first is that, I would recognize that this, this joint 
agency effort. And I would hope that as you consider long-term con- 
sideration on this bill, or permanent legislation, if you could give 
us some clarity and some authorities where we could even cross 
across lines, not only with Federal agencies, but even with some 
States and counties. We've got some projects that, that we're doing 
this, but it's been really tough because we have folks that think we 
don't have the authority to do that. That would be most helpful. 

I think in terms of building a long-range planning, some of the 
things that Mr. Berry spoke about, as we know that we have a 
more permanent authority coming that we can carry over some of 
those funds to take on larger projects than simply one year at a 
time type of projects. I think the idea, perhaps, for you to consider 
broadening the fee demonstration authorities, where we could ex- 
pand to include the recreation-related activities, such as some of 
the fees that we collect off of outfitter and guide permits. If we 
were able to keep even a portion of some of the fees from some of 
the ski areas, that we could put back into the administration and 
improvement and enhancements. Right now, all those funds simply 
go back into the T reasury. 

Let me just close it off, because I know that we need to have 
some conversation about some of the questions you might have. 
But I would just close by saying that we aggressively and totally 
endorse the concept of the fee demonstration program. It's been a 
great tool for us, and, you know, we're just in the process right 
now, I think, of beginning to demonstrate that government works, 
and that government can work well. And I think this is really key. 
We've got some bumps in a road that we're addressing, and as we 
pick these up, we've aggressively gone back to take care of that. 

I think the piece I would just share with you, comments from the 
people that are paying the fees has been very, very positive. Cer- 
tainly, as Mr. Merger pointed out, we've got some folks that still 
don't agree with the fee, period, but I think as we begin to show 
and demonstrate the results, folks are going to accept that. I appre- 
ciate just the chance to share with you, and would love to get you 
out and show you some of our projects on the ground. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Laverty may be found at end of 
hearing.] 
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Mr. Hansen. Thank you, Mr. Laverty. I appreciate your com- 
ments. You folks that are standing back there, if you're so inclined, 
this bottom tier, no one's going to use it, if you'cf like to sit down, 
we'd be more than happy to have you do that. If you want to stand, 
that's up to you, but I'm embarrassed to see you standing there. 

We'll start with members of the Committee to question this 
panel. Mr. Hill from Montana, you're recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Hill. I thank you, Mr. Chairman. I just have a couple of 
questions about the fee structure. 

Are any of the concessionaire fees retained within the park for 
the purpose of the park services, or, or are they, or do they go to 
the general treasury? 

Mr. Laverty. I'll speak on the Forest Service side. Right now, 
those all go into the general treasury. 

Mr. Hill. Those all go to the general treasury? 

Mr. Laverty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hill. And how do those fees compare with the other fees 
that you charge directly to people who, either admittance fees or 
user fees. Could you give me some indication of what that relative 
amount of money is? 

Mr. Laverty. I don't have those figures here, but I could cer- 
tainly pull that up. I used to know those figures, but I've forgotten 
that stuff. 

Mr. Hill. I mean, obviously, the concessionaire fees are indi- 
rectly fees that are charged for people who use the parks. It just 
seems to me that if we're going to be talking about trying to create 
an entrepreneurial climate within the parks, we ought to consider 
whether or not some portion of concessionaire fees or something 
ought to be retained within the park. What do you think of that 
idea? 

Mr. Laverty. I think if we were able to keep some of those fees 
in the fee demonstration program, it could go a long ways. I think 
it could help us do a couple of things. We could enhance the admin- 
istration that goes on right now in terms of how we administer 
those special-use programs, particularly outfitter and guide pro- 
grams. And if we were able to get some consistency, I think we 
would find our relationship with many of the outfitters would even 
improve. 

Greg was just telling me that our, our special use fees that we 
collect, are about $37 million. Last year, we collected about $8 mil- 
lion under the fee demonstration program, and we expect that to 
go up significantly as we begin to implement the program. We have 
40 projects underway that we actually implemented in 1996-1997, 
another 5 ready to go on line in 1998 and 1999, so, I think we'll 
see that fee collection increasing to be probably comparable over 
time. 

Mr. Hill. Is there any relationship between the fees the conces- 
sionaires pay, and the use of infrastructure they have? For exam- 
ple, sewer and water costs, and those sorts of things within the 
park or within the— now, I would ask any one of the three of you 
to respond to that. Are those fees, do they bear any relationship to 
the services that they also consume? 

Mr. Berry. Yes, sir, Mr. Hill. Each concession contract in the 
Park Service is an individually negotiated contract between the 
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concessionaire that accounts for opportunities and other costs that 
are subject to that. In response to your last question, in the Park 
Service, the general rule is that our concession funds are returned 
to the Treasury, but there are instances in certain concessions in 
certain parks where we have the ability to keep some of those 
funds on park site. And we can get you a more detailed break-out 
of that, I think, in an answer to the record. 

Mr. Hill. I would appreciate having that. 

Noting that, you know, a lot of the backlog is associated with in- 
frastructure ne^s, and, I mean, how do you fund those infrastruc- 
ture needs? Substantially, now, they're being funded, obviously, by 
the Treasury, I mean, just general taxpayers. Some of it's going to 
be funded from increase in user fees. Seems to me that, if we're 
going to address this whole issue, that we ought to look at that 
again. I'm not making a case for more concessionaires' fees; I want 
to make that clear. I'm just saying, though, that there ought to be 
some relationship there, and those, it seems to me, those dollars 
ought to stay within the park, too. 

Mr. Berry. You raise an excellent point, Mr. Hill, and the ad- 
ministration, we're working now between the departments and the 
Office of Management and Budget on preparing some concession 
approaches similar to what you're talking about, so that we can 
submit those for your consideration. But you, you've hit on a very 
god point. 

Mr. Laverty. One of the points I would also make, Mr. Hill, that 
relates to outfitters and guides on the National forests is that most 
of those folks do an incredible amount of volunteer work for us, just 
doing basic maintenance that we would not be able to do ourselves. 
That's not part of the permit, but, you know, that's work that's 
being contributed by the folks, you know, for, oftentimes in addi- 
tion to what the fee that they pay. So that probably doesn't cover 
all that. 

Mr. Hill. Thank you. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you. The gentleman from Minnesota, a 
member of the Committee, is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Vento. Thanks, Mr. Chairman. I didn't make an opening 
statement, but I did read yours and noted your concerns with re- 
gards this experimental program, and specifically with regard to 
trying to guide the use of the entrance fee and user fee type of pro- 
grams. It's really pretty confusing for those that are not familiar 
with this. And, of course, when my colleague from Montana, intro- 
duces concessions into the process, you can really. I'd suggest— and 
I think that, you know, he had some very good points with it, but 
that if we're going to deal this, we try to deal with the user and 
entrance issue. And what you were removed from, like, for in- 
stance, I mentioned Mr. Laverty that you actually have broad au- 
thority to implement user fees, in almost many instances. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. Laverty. That is correct, yes. 

Mr. Vento. And this, this gave you flexibility to put in more user 
fees, not entrance fees, because you hadn't had that except in the 
special units that we designated in 1993. Is that correct? 

Mr. Laverty. That's correct. 
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Mr. Vento. And so the, the point is that this freed you up in 
terms of not being limited by the land water conservation law, in 
terms of where you could charge user fees. These user fees are gen- 
erally designed to pay for what the actual use is of a campsite, and 
they go directly into that site. Is that right? Or a parking lot or 
some other activity? 

Mr. Laverty. That's correct. We have used those for trail fees, 
where those funds are going back for trail maintenance, and that's 
one of the significant 

M r. Vento. So none of that goes to the T reasury, does it? 

Mr. Laverty. That's correct. 

Mr. Vento. That does not. I mean, it's only these entrance fees 
that the new issue. You hear, someone's going to give you some ad- 
vice now. 

Mr. Berry, have you been around this a little bit so you get the 
difference here? 

Mr. Berry. At the Parks and Fish and Wildlife, and Public 
Lands, there is a distinction between the departments in this re- 
gard in that we generally approach it from the entrance fee ap- 
proach, as opposed to the service approach. 

Mr. Vento. Well, I think we have in the Park Service, I think 
the others— of course BLM recently in 1993 was granted authority 
for special units. I don't really know the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
but obviously it's a small amount of revenue there. We look at 
these figures, and then there's also a county sharing in terms of 
some of the type of fees that are present here, that the counties ac- 
tually, under normal law, woulo get some share— not under the 
user fee, I don't think, but under— I don't know if under user fees 
or not. M r. Laverty, do they get part of the user fees too? 

Mr. Laverty. Under the fee demonstration, they do not. 

Mr. Vento. They don't, but otherwise they would, is that right? 

Mr. Laverty. That's correct. 

Mr. Vento. Well, that's sort of problematic, especially if we want 
the money to go into the purpose for which it's intended. Of course, 
it isn't enough but, you know. I'm a little— the concern here, of 
course, asking for more specificity, you know, is going to end us up 
at the Appropriations Committee again. And then when you get the 
revenue comes all to the government, then it gets to be an offset 
in the appropriations bill. And, of course, that's one of the problems 
with this concessions policy, you know. They're trying to find a bal- 
ance between the superintendent, or the supervisor of a forest, or 
the other administrator, and the 0MB and appropriator type of 
process. Because the money just doesn't seem to get back once it 
comes to Washington— at least not all of it. 

And, of course, there are a lot of units that don't have any collec- 
tion of fee money. I notice that these ideas seem to be a better idea 
in Washington than sometimes in the field. 

Mr. Laverty. I have spent the last two-and-a-half months talk- 
ing to a lot of the folks in the field, and I can tell you that there's 
a lot of enthusiasm and great support among agency people, you 
know, with this, with this program. I wish we could have some of 
the folks that I talked to yesterday, that were just talking about 
the project that they have at Vail Pass. These folks are enthused 
about it, but also, more importantly, is that they're finding that 
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there is a great support from the public that is paying that. And, 
you know, I can't share that 

Mr. Vento. No, no. I understand that but I think there is some, 
I think as I said that the public is on the learning curve and you 
have to become acquainted with this. For instance, in the case that 
our colleague presented in his testimony, it looks to me there is no 
pass that would be applicable. You have the authority and have ex- 
ercised the authority to provide a single pass for multiple units. 
Hasn't the Forest Service done that? 

Mr. Laverty. Yes, we have. 

Mr. Vento. You haven't done it in northern California or Oregon, 

I guess, is the problem. 

Mr. Laverty. Southern California has one, and northern, the 
Oregon 

Mr. Vento. So they do have it, so it's just a matter of misunder- 
standing at this point, at least in term of the pilot program? 

Mr. Laverty. That's correct, and I think we also share, though, 
the point that I believe you're going to make is that we've got 40, 
maybe a hundred projects on the national forests; we've got 40 or 
a hundred projects on the national parks and BLM. And at some 
point in time, we need to begin look at, you know, should there be, 
whether it's a State pass that covers all agencies, or should it be 
a Federal pass. 

Mr. Vento. Well, I hope my colleagues 

Mr. Laverty. I think those are some of the things that we can 
learn. 

Mr. Vento. Yes. I hope my colleagues will be patient with this 
and try to work it through. I think there's nothing worse than hav- 
ing something start in fits and starts and maybe we can get the 
insights from this, and then proceed. But to completely just pull it 
back because there is a misunderstanding or political reaction to it, 

I think would be the wrong thing to do. This wasn't my baby; this 
was Ralph's, but I've been through this before, and I think that 
there's nothing worse than having something that goes in fits and 
starts, especially on an issue like this. And I think that we should 
try to build the consensus on the Committee, and to be reasonable 
where we can, look at these factors more carefully, and give some 
guidance, but, hopefully, keeping the money in the, in the land 
management units, and with the type of flexibility. I think, obvi- 
ously, the comments you made, Mr. Chairman, about what's hap- 
pened with some of the money, you know, fall right in line with 
why there are the certain requirements in the Land, Water Con- 
servation Fund. They may not be perfect, but they're better than 
nothing. 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you. The gentlelady from Idaho is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. If I didn't make 
myself clear in my opening statement, I want to make it clear now. 
I think that for us to look at the possibility of charging fees, user 
fees, in the Park Service is one thing. But for the record, I am ada- 
mantly opposed to user fees, or fees being charged by the Forest 
Service and by Department of Interior for anything other than Na- 
tional parks, and anything other than an experimental demonstra- 
tion fee program. 
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It's creating tremendous reaction in my district. In fact, or in my 
State. In Mr. Crapo's district, there's a little city named Salmon, 
Idaho. And the mayor and the city council adopted a new vehicle 
use fee test program. And the proposal is that the city of Salmon 
is proposing to charge all U.S. Forest Service vehicles using city 
streets to a use fee. The purpose of the fee is to replace declining 
funds and to provide finances to ensure we provide quality road ex- 
periences while traveling on city streets. The current allotted funds 
do not adequately cover the cost of maintaining the highly used 
streets, and the U.S. Forest Service was chosen as a test group be- 
cause they have established user fees on the Salmon River, and 
several Forest Service-operated areas and must believe this is an 
accepted method of raising funds. 

They go on to say the city of Salmon will share the information 
gathered from this project, and will provide, free of charge, to any 
city, the procedure used and the amount of funds brought into the 
city budget. The city will receive comments until May 29, but just 
like the Federal Government, it doesn't matter what you say. The 
fee will begin on j une 1st. 

It's a little half-serious, tongue-in-cheek, but the fact is that the 
mayor of Salmon wrote to me and said this is an area where the 
average family income is about $18,000 a year. And the mayor says 
the fees that are being charged means that, if I'm traveling from 
Boise to my home in Salmon, Idaho, and choose to stop along with 
my wife and three children for a picnic under a tree, I will have 
to pay $10. And if I need to stop along the road at one of the out- 
door toilets, I will be expected to pay two dollars a person. 

So this is the kind of thing that I'm receiving in my, in my dis- 
trict, Mr. Chairman. Actually, if we wanted to paint a great big, 
huge sign in the name of the free market system and charge fees, 
which is what we're doing, we might as well paint a huge big "keep 
out" sign to all of the citizens with regards to what's happening on 
our National forests. Our trails are being shut off, access to the 
river is being shut off, our roads are being shut off, maintenance 
is declining. And because the Federal Government, this Congress, 
has failed to fence funds, which we didn't because we trusted the 
administration and the Federal Forest Service, funds are being 
shifted from those areas that we have allocated moneys for to other 
areas that are unauthorized, unappropriated programs such as the 
American Fleritage Rivers initiative, the Inner Columbia Eco- 
system Management plan. 

And I think that the idea of trying to utilize Ludwig von Meese's 
theory of freedom of the marketplace with a Federal agency is ludi- 
crous. And I think we need to look in another direction to raise 
funds. Now, if we charge fees for the Park Service, I think also that 
we ought to reduce the general fund by an appropriate amount, by 
a corresponding amount. Because we have increased funding to I n- 
terior and to the Forest Service for several years now. And we're 
seeing the services to the general public decline. 

And I just want to make one final statement, and that is that 
many of the user groups are willing to put forth their own effort, 
and their own funds, and their own time to help improve roads and 
trails and facilities. So, I just wanted to make that clear. 
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And, Mr. Chairman, I have 12 questions that I would like to ask, 
especially of Mr. Laverty. My time is up, so with your indulgence, 
I wonder if I might submit those to the Committee to ask the ques- 
tions for me. 

Mr. Hansen. All the questions from members of the Committee, 
I'm sure, our witness would be more than happy to respond to 
those in correspondence. And if they do it, I wish they'd correspond 
to all of us so we can all get the answers to it. 

The gentlelady from the Virgin Islands. 

Ms. Christian-Green Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I don't really 
have any questions. I just wanted to make a brief statement. 

St. J ohn in my district is a very beautiful island, with some of 
the more beautiful parks, but its facilities are also in very bad dis- 
repair. We have a new superintendent, who quickly moved on com- 
ing to St. J ohn to get the last slot, I believe, in the fee demonstra- 
tion program. And so now meetings are being held in my commu- 
nities, one as late as last night, and I haven't heard how it went. 
But I listened with a great deal of interest to the fact that across 
the country the fee demonstration programs are being received 
with broad acceptance. I 'm not too sure that that's going to happen 
in St. J ohn, because when the parks were turned over, when the 
land was turned over to the National Park Service, it was with the 
understanding that the residents of St. J ohn, and I believe the en- 
tire Virgin Islands, would never be charged a fee for the parks. 

And so, Mr. Chairman, this is a very timely hearing for me. I 
thank you for holding it. It's also very informative. I really don't 
have any questions, but I do share some of the concerns that were 
voiced already, that the fees that are collected be returned to the 
park for maintenance and other uses in the park, and that it not 
be used to replace appropriations, but be a supplement. 

Mr. Vento. Will the gentlewoman yield to me briefly? 

Ms. Christian-Green. Sure. 

Mr. Vento. I was just going to point out that most of the units, 
when they were establish^ in terms of parks, if they had a Native 
American or, in fact, an indigenous community that actually was 
involved, that there are exceptions, usually, for them not to be 
charged fees. In a sense, I don't know if this particular measure 
overrode that, this experiment overrode that. 

But, of course, as I said before, I think the distinction between 
user fees is very important, because user fees, they have general 
authority always to put into effect user fees. And so the real au- 
thority here might be that they have more flexibility with regards 
to what user fees, where they're charged, and what parcels. But en- 
trance fees would be, obviously, a different matter, and there's a 
whole list of these fees, if we'd look at this study we have, in terms 
of reservation fees and other charges that are accumulating to the 
cost of the Forest Service for providing recreation. And one of the 
laments we often hear is that the recreational user is not carrying 
his fair share, and this means that costs are being shifted in dif- 
ferent directions. 

Here we've got a minuscule amount of money that's been col- 
lected so far in the Forest Service. I mean, compared to its overall 
budget, it's I think, like a $2 million increase, and we got a 
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firestorm, really, in terms of, I think a lot of misunderstanding 
and, about it. But it, you know, there's many of us that would like 
to find a way to permit these units to be used and not charged. But 
that is predicated on the funding. I'd be happy to yield back. But 
I just wanted to point out that there is an opportunity for, many 
times, from parks or other units that are created for non-charging 
for certain populations. 

Ms. Christian-Green. OK, thanks. I'd like to just reclaim my 
time, and I would ask that question. Because, in talking with our 
superintendent, he was saying that we could not waive the fees for 
residents. Is that true, or can there be a fee but the residents, be- 
cause that was the understanding when the park was created, be 
exempted from the fee? 

Mr. Berry. There is flexibility with each park. Congresswoman, 
so that we look into that situation with you. We do try to respond 
and provide flexibility to local residents in some of the instances 
that were described, when construction people have to drive 
through public lands to get to work, or other things. So there is 
clearly flexibility. We ne^ to look at your specific situation, and 
let me find out with you. We'll work with the ranger and we'll get 
back to you on that. 

Ms. Christian-Green. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you. The gentleman from Michigan, Mr. Kil- 
dee. 

Mr. Kildee. I see the bell has rung for a vote over in the House, 
but I'd just like to indicate that, now that the President and the 
Congress are balancing the budget, I hope this Committee some 
time, Mr. Chairman, would have a hearing on my bill, which would 
take the Land and Water Conservation Fund totally off-budget. Let 
us use the Land and Water Conservation funds for what they were 
originally intended. So I hope you will consider my bill on that. 

Mr. Hansen. That should be interesting. 

Mr. Kildee. I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you. We appreciate this panel. Let me just 
say this: This is an experiment. We tried it out. This oversight 
hearing is to try to determine if we want to continue, we want to 
leave it as-is, where we want to go. You can see we're fraught with 
problems in a thing like this. You heard all the testimony. 

It's rather easy to take a park that is isolated and have an en- 
trance fee. That's pretty simple. We expand it to user fees that the 
gentleman from Minnesota has talked about. Reservation fees, 
we're talking about. You have problems like Mr. Kildee just 
brought up, drive-th roughs, which we're talking about Yosemite 
right now. Zion's National Park in my district has the same prob- 
lem. One in Florida has the same problem. 

We're trying to figure out how do we work this out. You go to 
the Park Service, that Mr. Laverty has pointed out. It's probably 
got bigger problems. Camping fees, you're in that area; how do we 
do user fees. Now we get into recreation areas, like we have at the 
Flaming Gorge and we have a the Glen Canyon Recreation Area. 
We have reclamation problems. I've got something here that talks 
about the two dollar fee at Flaming Gorge just isn't making it any- 
more. That's two dollar vehicle per day fee. 
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So how do you make a fit-all, and I think Mr. Berry's right. 
There is no thing where you can make it fit everything. So as we 
look at this, we're going to have to be very careful in figuring out 
how we do this. If we could just take what the Department of I nte- 
rior has under the Park Service, and even that would be, those re- 
mote parks that you drive to. 

Mr. Gallegly made an interesting point. What about these west- 
ern, drive-to parks. They don't have walk-in people in those areas. 
People that go in those areas do go in with a lot of money, pulling 
their Suburban with their Winnebago, and all that type of thing. 
And to think that they can't pay a few bucks is unbelievable. 

Yet, on the other hand, how do you handle it in a historic park, 
where there's no way to stop anybody from coming in. Then it be- 
comes a rather difficult situation. So I worked with Mr. Regula on 
this first experiment. We may have to move along very carefully as 
we do this, but the input has been very valuable today, and I would 
hope we could all work together. And the next panels coming up, 
of course, will have some very interesting approaches to it. And 
that's all this is, is we're trying to figure out how to do this so it 
benefits the people in America. 

We hear a lot of folks say, doggone it, I pay my taxes, I shouldn't 
pay anything for these things. Well, that's kind of hard to believe 
in some instances, because other people who don't use them say, 
well why should I pay for them? So we find ourselves in kind of 
this interesting position. 

We do have a vote on. I do appreciate the excellent testimony 
from our first panel. I'll recess the Committee briefly. I would urge 
all members to come back, and I'll try to collect a few more, and 
we'll come right to the second panel as soon as we return. So we 
stand in recess. 

[Recess.] 

Mr. Hansen, [presiding] The meeting will come to order. 

We are happy that on our second panel we have Derrick 
Crandall, president of the American Recreation Coalition, Philip 
David Voorhees, Associate Director of Policy and Development, Na- 
tional Parks and Conservation Area, and our friend from Arizona, 
Gaylord Stavely, vice president. National Forest Recreation Asso- 
ciation. 

It's always good to have you gentlemen with us. And Derrick, 
we'll start with you. Is that all right? You have all been here many 
times. You know the rules. Try to stay within 5 minutes. We want 
your testimony, however. 

STATEMENT OF DERRICK CRANDALL, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
RECREATION COALITION 

Mr. Crandall. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. It's a de- 
light to be here to talk about a topic on which you have such a 
strong and positive role. As you know, ARC represents a range of 
interests that include companies and associations representing the 
manufacturers of tents and motorhomes and canoes, bicycles and 
much more, as well as enthusiast organizations that represent mil- 
lions of Americans involved in downhill skiing and camping and 
fishing and many other kinds of activities. 
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I n fact, fees were catalysts for bringing the American Recreation 
Coalition into existence in 1979. We've told you before that we 
would like to continue a policy of free lunch. However, we have 
learned that the free lunch comes with a price. It's hard to demand 
a great menu and top food when you are not paying the tab. 

We also understood that other consequences arise. We found that 
without paying we could not justify the demands for continued 
recreation excellence. We found that campgrounds in our national 
forests were opening later. And millions of people who came to use 
those campgrounds during the shoulder seasons found locked gates. 
We saw declines in the numbers of interpretive programs and de- 
clines in the quality of trails across this country. 

During the time of the President's Commission on Americans 
Outdoors the Nation engaged in a debate, and I believe we came 
to a consensus that while we shouldn't support the entire Federal 
recreation program on the basis of recreation fees, it was legitimate 
to look to the direct beneficiaries, those people who actually come 
to the public lands, for a greater share of the cost of providing 
those recreation programs. 

In fact, our studies show only about 26 percent of the American 
public visits a Federal recreation site of any type administered by 
any agency in any year. We heard that agencies had little incen- 
tive, though, to charge higher recreation fees, since the fees they 
now collected disappeared into a variety of special accounts in the 
black hole, and it left the Forest Service, the National Park Serv- 
ice, BLM managers on the ground unable to respond to a very sim- 
ple question from the visitors: Where do our fees go? 

This Subcommittee provided leadership that ultimately was 
acted on by Chairman Regula to create the fee demonstration pro- 
gram that is the subject of this hearing. Its design work largely 
came through your work here in 1995 on your bill H.R. 2107. 

I n general, we believe that the fee demonstration program which 
resulted is laudable and has been successful. The report to the 
Congress on the first full year of the fee demonstration program 
displays a range of new approaches, which together are increasing 
recreation program budgets of four key agencies by some $150 mil- 
lion each year. 

For the first time Federal recreation program personnel now 
have the incentive to go out there and listen to their customers. As 
we've told you in the past, we support Federal recreation fee pro- 
grams which meet five tests. 

First, fees need to be equitable. Second, the fee system itself 
needs to be efficient. Third, fees need to be convenient for the re- 
creationist, and we've heard some concerns about that topic already 
this morning. Fourth, the fee system needs to be coherent, flexible 
and integrated. Finally, the fee revenues need to be returned to 
benefit the resources, facilities and programs utilized by those pay- 
ing the bill. 

In general we find that the fee demonstration implemented by 
the four agencies have met these goals. We are excited about the 
use of the fee demonstration program, for example to preserve the 
lookout towers in western national forests— that's an exciting story 
that the Washington Post recently told— and to provide new inter- 
pretation services on the Pike, Arapaho and Roosevelt National 
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Forests for families coming to cut their Christmas trees and finding 
a nice surprise, people who could share with them the learning op- 
portunities that they could find as a family on the national forest. 

We find that effective fee programs will help Federal agencies be- 
come more consumer -focused, which is hard to accomplish when 95 
percent of the budgets previously had been determined a year in 
advance here within the beltway. 

We are proud to say that ARC and the Recreation Roundtable 
are actively involved in providing guidance and advice to the Fed- 
eral agencies across the country. We've provided top marketing and 
communications executives from Disney, RE I and other companies 
to work with the Enterprise Forests in southern California, for ex- 
ample, and in developing communication efforts for dozens of For- 
est Service fee sites across the country. 

We also give our warm thanks to you and to Chairman Regula 
for upholding a commitment to making the fee demonstration re- 
ceipts supplemental to the general appropriations for Federal recre- 
ation programs of the four agencies. 

But we can't praise the program in its entirety. We have several 
concerns. First, we believe that the program has several specific fee 
flaws that need to be rectified. Most reflect poor communications, 
but some have deeper roots. Second, we believe that there have 
been some outstanding innovation already by the agencies in- 
volved, but far more ideas and approaches can and should be test- 
ed. 

Let me just quickly run through some of our concerns. There is 
an inequity in fee collections going on out there right now. Those 
enjoying the services of outfitters, guides and other commercial 
services end up paying more, and more consistently. 

This is largely because they are already assessed a fee through 
the concession's special use permit on the agencies' part, as op- 
posed to the non-outfitted guest on the national forest. Second, be- 
cause they are identifiable through the commercial service they are 
universally assessed, whereas those coming on in a non-outfitted 
way are subject to the enforcement efforts of the Federal agencies 
and, frankly, oftentimes get a free ride. 

Our second concern involves use of the new fee demonstration 
authority in ways which undercut and jeopardize the operation of 
commercial providers on public lands. We have sparked the entre- 
preneurial fires of Federal employees throughout the Nation. We 
are finding, however, that sometimes this entrepreneurial spirit 
blinds the Federal agencies to the benefits of long-term partner- 
ships with other agencies at the state and local level or with com- 
panies, for example those who are providing concession camp- 
grounds and other kinds of services. 

We don't believe that the Forest Service should lose sight of the 
fact that even though they might be able to collect all the revenues 
from a Snowbird, it would make no sense for the Forest Service to 
try to operate a ski area like Snowbird directly. 

We think that our concerns are largely the result of a new tool 
being handed to Federal officials who are very hard-pressed to 
meet growing and changing demands for recreation. They think of 
it, in many cases, of fees as a universal wrench able to fix all prob- 
lems, and it is not. 
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Thanks to you and to the Congress and to the agencies them- 
selves, we know that providing high quality recreation in America 
will take a number of tools, including encouragement of volunteer 
efforts, use of funding from ISTEA and other kinds of Federal pro- 
grams, partnerships with private sectors as concessionaires and 
special permittees, partnerships with states and local agencies in 
a wide variety of ways, corporate support through sponsorships and 
work with non-profit organizations. 

I n general we believe that the fee demonstration program has al- 
ready been a great success and deserves to continue for at least 
two more years so we can learn through the process of the projects 
underway. We think that there are some aoditional needs to de- 
velop a broad recreation strategy for the Federal agencies, and I 
want to encourage you to recommend to the agencies to do that. 

Among those lessons that still are unlearned would be use of dif- 
ferential pricing between peak and non-peak periods of the years, 
and linkages between the rich and the poor sites. We heard today, 
for example, evidence that some national park and some national 
forest areas will certainly be able to bring in enough revenue to 
run well the recreation programs at that site. 

Flowever, there are other sites which will never be able to imple- 
ment a strong fee program. There are ways, though, to link those. 
For example, to use an example here in Washington, we could re- 
ward volunteers working on the C&O Canal or on the mall here 
in Washington with free access to Shenandoah National Park. 
There are ways to combine this program with other mechanisms to 
increase overall the opportunities for recreation in this country. 

We heard repeatedly concerns about the social equity and wheth- 
er local people or the economically disadvantaged are being priced 
out of our public lands. Certainly we don't want to see that occur. 
Flowever, we now, under the fee demonstration, could see enhanced 
use of such devices as free access days, where we simply decide 
that during certain non-peak periods families and individuals alike 
could come in without a fee as a way to encourage them to use 
their land. 

And there are other things in our testimony that we are sug- 
gesting. We appreciate the opportunity to do so. 

Finally, we would suggest just a couple of changes that you 
might well be able to work either with the Chairman Regula or 
through stand-alone authorization for this program coming through 
the Resources Committee. 

First of all, we would suggest strongly a prohibition on the use 
of the authority of the fee demonstration program to "replace, dis- 
rupt or jeopardize the provision of public recreation services on 
Federal lands by permittees and concessionaires." 

Secondly, we would encourage new direction on the type of fee 
strategies to be tested during the demonstration period, including 
as I mentioned peak and off-peak pricing strategies to encourage 
volunteerism and free access periods. 

Third, a provision for modest growth in the number of sites per- 
mitted under the program. At this point the agencies are limited 
to no more than 100 sites. The Park Service has shown that they 
have 100 sites up and running right now and may deserve an in- 
crease beyond that. 
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Fourth, a refocusing of the use of receipts in needed, because 
there is some concern about the need to show the public where 
their funds are going, and we've suggested some language that we 
think would help to encourage the visibility of use of the fees. 

And finally, we specifically endorse allowing inclusion of special 
use permit revenues as fee demonstration projects, and that has 
been addressed in questions of the previous panel. Such things as 
outfitter guide permits would be specifically allowed. 

We thank you very much for the time to be with you here this 
morning and look forward to working with you on this exciting pro- 
gram. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Crandall may be found at end of 
hearing.] 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you Mr. Crandall. Mr. Voorhees. 

STATEMENT OF PHILIP DAVID VOORHEES, ASSOCIATE DIREC- 
TOR OF POLICY AND DEVELOPMENT, NATIONAL PARKS AND 

CONSERVATION AREA 

Mr. VooRHES. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much for the op- 
portunity to testify. Again, I know NPCA was before you just 2 
days ago testifying on the film fee matter. I appreciate the access 
they provide us. 

Since its initiation in 1996, the demonstration fee program has 
proven valuable by almost any metric that you want to use. It's 
brought more revenue into the national parks, and it has begun to 
educate park managers about the public acceptance of entrance 
and use fees, options for fee collections and the kind of collateral 
benefits that increased fee collections or fee collections of any kind 
can bring. 

The program has also been dynamic in raising a variety of issues 
that Congress should address once the program reaches its conclu- 
sion. Some of those issues include the appropriate method of inter- 
agency revenue-sharing, the appropriateness of specific types of use 
and entrance fees, the possibility of eventual fee caps and the dis- 
tribution of revenues within the National Park Service. 

In my testimony today I want to limit my comments to the Na- 
tional Park Service fee program alone, inasmuch as we concentrate 
fairly closely on NPS. 

First, with regard to entrance fees, I think there's no question 
but that the public has been broadly accepting of the fees that have 
been raised at the 100 sites or nearly 100 sites that have been in- 
cluded in the demonstration fee program. 

Before the program began in 1995 NPCA conducted a national 
survey asking the question of the public's acceptance of fee in- 
crease. We found that 70 percent of those surveyed responded they 
were not opposed to an increase from an average, at that time, of 
$5 per carload for a visit of up to 7 days. 

A year later, still before the fee demonstration program began, 
we conducted another survey and probed a little bit more deeply 
into that, and I think the results here are telling. Based on per per- 
son rather than a per carload assessment, we asked at a variety 
of different levels what is the public's tolerance, if you will, to pay 
certain increases. 
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We found that 56 percent of respondents would support an in- 
crease of $5 per person and as support gradually dropped to about 
20 percent, that increase rose to about $10 per person. 

I don't think the specific dollar figures here have a tremendous 
amount of relevance because we are talking about apples and or- 
anges and per person as opposed to per carload and such, but they 
do clearly show that there is a limit of public acceptance of fee in- 
creases, obviously the higher you go. 

So my question would be in this form, and I implore the Com- 
mittee to consider how much is too much. Now in some cir- 
cumstances in some parks the fees have been doubled or even tri- 
pled. In some circumstances that may be well be warranted, but 
there clearly are limits. And as the Committee considers where to 
go next with regard to the fee program, I think that close consider- 
ation ought to be given to exactly what are the upper limits. 

Now use fees might be in some circumstances a little bit different 
kind of situation. There have been circumstances in the Park Serv- 
ice's program in which use fees have met somewhat more limited 
acceptance. 

I think the best example is the private boater fees at the Grand 
Canyon, and the Private Boaters Association is going to be here 
testifying I am sure to that effect today where currently, I believe, 
before you even dip an oar in the water, if you are a private boater 
and waiting an average of 8 years to get on the river, you pay $200 
in waiting fees, if you will, while you are waiting and then another 
$100 before you get on the river. So before you ever dip an oar in 
the water you've paid $300 for the privilege of getting on the river. 

That seems a little bit excessive. I don't necessarily want to 
damn the Park Service for exploring this kind of exercise, this kind 
of use fee, because I think that's exactly the purpose of the dem- 
onstration fee program, to specifically explore the parameters of 
what the public acceptance is and what kinds of fees should and 
shouldn't be charged. 

I just would say that as the Committee moves forward with its 
consideration of how the fee program has been moving along, they 
should look closely at examples of excess and provide some modera- 
tion where it's warranted. 

Given the fact that there are clearly some hitches if you will as 
the fee program progresses, I wonder if the length of time that's 
been allow^ the demonstration program to lay out or to roll out 
is really adequate. NPCA would ask that the Committee consider 
extending the program for perhaps another 5 years and in fact 
broadening the scope for the Park Service beyond the 100 units 
that are now authorized to include all units. 

Now that doesn't mean that I am saying all units should charge 
fees, but rather the Park Service should be given the authority to 
extend it to any and all units they see might work. That way you 
can develop a much more sophisticated baseline, again, of what is 
and isn't appropriate, what is and may not be the levels of public 
tolerance for fees in specific circumstances before the Congress 
steps in and makes the program permanent. 

Another question is distribution of fees with the Park Service. 
There are a limited number of sites that have had spectacular suc- 
cess in the fees that they've raised. I n fact the Grand Canyon again 
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is a gcxxJ example in which the fees they have collected have ex- 
ceed^ their operations budget. Now that's fairly alarming nota- 
tion. I think there might be others here today who would say, "Well 
why not cut them free and let them float and not support them 
with tax revenues?" 

I would say that for those folks who would make that argument 
that they look at the purpose of the fee program which is to ad- 
dress the backlog. In the Canyon alone the backlog for mainte- 
nance and infrastructure exceeds $15 million, which if you never 
added to the backlog would take 10 years to resolve given the cur- 
rent fee stream. 

On the issue of additional of additional research, the Park Serv- 
ice constructed the program as it is essentially in going out to the 
units that were charging fees now and gave them an open question 
as to how they should proceed. 

Before the Congress makes this a permanent program I would 
implore that they ask the Park Service to do some more sophisti- 
cated analysis, which would explore what are the limits of public 
acceptance but also what are the limits of fee collection at which 
you start to have some demographic impacts on who can and can- 
not go to the national parks. 

In no circumstances should we construct a fee program that 
would affect the demographics and affect the willingness of any- 
body in America to go and use the national parks, no matter what 
their economic or social mean. 

Lastly, I'd like to say that public fees, use fees, entrance fees are 
really only a part of the equation. The Park Service certainly is fac- 
ing a broad number of financial issues and has for quite some time. 
Public fees are a part of that. When the issue of raising entrance 
fees and use fees was first considered in the Congress some years 
ago, we came and said then that private fees have to be a part of 
this. When I say "private" I mean concessions fees, filming fees, 
which the Committee is now addressing. 

I n the last Congress we again came close on the issue of conces- 
sions reform, and I think— and I hope— that before the Congress 
moves any further with more public fees or raising the public fees 
or making the program permanent, that we would again sit down 
and finally resolve the issue of concessions reform. 

With that I'd like to conclude my comments with one final ca- 
veat. It has been expressed before here, and that's that the Com- 
mittee always keep a close eye on the fact that these fees should 
remain supplemental and not supplant existing appropriated funds. 

I think there's broad recognition on the part of the Committee and 
I believe on the part of the Congress, but I think that there's reiter- 
ation. 

With that I'll conclude. Thank you very much for the oppor- 
tunity. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Voorhes may be found at end of 
hearing.] 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you. Appreciate it. Mr. Stavely. 
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STATEMENT OF GAYLORD STAVELY, VICE PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL FOREST RECREATION ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Staveley. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you for the op- 
portunity. The National Forest Recreation Association represents 
private sector business persons who own or operate, developed sites 
such as resorts, lodges, pack stations, campgrounds and marinas on 
the national forests for the use and enjoyment of the public. Those 
include both public and private facilities. 

There are by Forest Service count some 1,700 private businesses 
on the forests. Overall they have a multi-billion dollar investment 
in structures, facilities and equipment used to serve the visiting 
public; and they contribute millions of dollars in privilege fees to 
the Federal treasurer every year. 

NFRA's interest in the recreation fee demonstration program 
springs from harmful effects the program has already had on a 
number of these businesses and could have on them and others in 
the future. NFRA is not presently opposed to the recreation fee 
demonstration idea. It may be good for a recreation-managing 
agency or a unit of that agency to have more than one source of 
revenue, and it's certainly not unfair to ask a visitor to pay for the 
use of a facility or an amenity on a national forest. 

We do however strongly object to the use of fee demonstration 
projects to harm, displace or subrogate concessioner operations. 
There has for some time been a faction within the Forest Service 
that advocates taking back the visitor services, both public and pri- 
vate, that have been concessioned out to the private sector, believ- 
ing that the jobs and revenues at those sites would then go to For- 
est Service employees. Some in the agency now see fee demonstra- 
tion as an income base for taking back those sites and have begun 
using it that way. 

During the first year we've seen fee demonsatration used to dis- 
place or subrogate concessioned operations in a number of ways 
which include the following: The stripping, shortening or otherwise 
changing of an existing permit (for which the Forest Service euphe- 
mism is "permit renegotiation,") refusing to renew a permit for 
which there is a pattern of past renewals, setting a new fee and 
taking the revenue from it while shifting its related maintenance 
costs over to a concessioner, pressuring the concessioner to manipu- 
late concession fees up or down so the Forest Service fee will seem 
less objectionable or more affordable. 

Many Forest Service field employees ignored the parameters of 
the 1996 fee demonstration authorization. A year ago the Chief of 
the Forest Service was finding it necessary to issue a letter to his 
regional foresters prohibiting displacement of concessions based on 
recreation fee demonstration projects. 

The Chief's letter notwithstanding, new instances of fee dem- 
onstration impingements on concessionaires continued to be re- 
ported throughout the summer of 1997. By September there was 
sufficient concern in the Senate that in a September 18th Colloquy 
on the Senate floor Senator j ohn Kyi said that, "at some fee dem- 
onstration sites there appears to be an intent to discontinue reli- 
ance on the private sector for delivery of recreation goods and serv- 
ices." 
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Senator Larry Craig cited a new Heritage exhibition program 
that essentially puts the Forest Service into the outfitter guide 
business. Senator Slade Gorton reiterated that "concessioner dis- 
placement was not an intent of the fee demonstration program." 

Toward the end of the last session an amendment to the 1988 
Appropriations bill was being discussed, to assert the parameters 
of fee demonstration. The Forest Service opposed that amendment 
on the grounds that they don't want to relinquish their authority 
to take back concessions. 

Mr. Chairman, in summary, not enough is yet known about how 
or whether fee demonstration funds and appropriated funds can be 
blended to assure the continued availability of safe, enjoyable vis- 
itor services on the Federal lands. More demonstration is needed 
that the fees will be used for resource protection and maintenance 
and not as a Forest Service jobs program. More assurances are 
needed that the Forest Service cannot use the fee demonstration 
program to damage, displace or compete with its concessionaires. 

If fee demonstration were permanently authorized and then at 
some point the Administration or the Congress were to renege on 
earlier promises and treat locally collected fees as an appropriation 
offset, we believe the Forest Service would then feel they have a 
legislated license to extract as much money as possible from con- 
cessionaires without regard for the ability of the private sector to 
pay those fees and still continue to provide safe facilities and qual- 
ity service. 

The Forest Service needs private sector business and financial 
help and is likely to need them increasingly in the future. Fee dem- 
onstration was sold to the concessioner community on the basis 
that it would provide new flexibility to the agencies and attract 
more private investment to the improvement of recreation and vis- 
itor facilities and services on the public lands. 

The effect of fee demonstration thus far has been to discourage 
private investment and employee tenure at national forest recre- 
ation sites. We would like to see the fee demonstration program or 
something like it succeed, but we urge that it not be permanently 
authorized at this time or without legislated direction. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Staveley may be found at end of 
hearing.] 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you. I appreciate the excellent testimony 
from all three of our panelists. I do have some questions, but we've 
go two more panels to go. We may submit those to you if that's al- 
right. We'd appreciate a response from you. We'll thank you and 
excuse you from the front table there in terms of our next panel. 

Mr. j ames D. Santini, a former Member of Congress from the 
National Tour Association; Craig Mackey, Public Policy Liaison, 
Outward Bound; Mary Margaret Sloan, Conservation Director of 
the American Hiking Society and Holly Fretwell, Research Asso- 
ciate, Political Economy Research Center. 

If you folks would like to come up and take your places, we'd ap- 
preciate it. We appreciate your being with us. Do your best to stay 
within your time, I 'd appreciate it if you could. We are going to run 
out of time for this room, which has got me a little concerned. 
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Our former colleague, Mr. Santini, it's good to see you. We'll 
start with you. Is that all right? 

STATEMENT OF JAMES D. SANTINI, WASHINGTON DC REP- 
RESENTATIVE, NATIONAL TOUR ASSOCIATION AND FORMER 

MEMBER OF CONGRESS 

Mr. Santini. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I'll do my best. I adhere 
to the same clock that Mr. Crandall was speaking to. I offer this 
testimony on behalf of the NTA, a Lexington, Kentucky-based 
international package travel association of 627 companies. 

Over the last 2 years— I should say probably 12 years— NTA has 
been working closely with the National Park Service to make dem- 
onstration fee programs and public-private cooperation a success. 

Most of our associations' tour operator members regard the na- 
tional parks, historic, heritage sites as lifetime experiences for their 
group clients who are traveling together for economy, efficiency, se- 
curity and social interaction. That is the basis of packaged travel. 
For many of America's senior citizens and school-aged travelers, 
this is the only way they will ever be able to share the natural and 
historic wonders offered by park destinations. 

NTA membership also includes 850 local, state, provincial, des- 
tination marketing offices, the convention and visitor bureaus; and 
2,255 tourist suppliers that include attractions, hotels, motels, res- 
taurants, bus companies, airlines and receptive operators. 

In the 1996 Davidson- Peterson Association economic study pack- 
aged travel industry generated over $11.6 billion to the U.S. econ- 
omy, of which $9.6 billion was spent at the local level. 

Today, Mr. Chairman, NTA will respond to your request for over- 
sight commentary on the demonstration fee program. At the outset 
we applaud the innovative attempt by the U.S. Congress to create 
opportunity for public land agencies to apply on-the-ground, real 
world experiences in crafting the greatly expanded entrance and 
use fee program. 

Since the adoption of the fee demonstration program it has been 
NTA's predominant experience that the National Park Service has 
established an agency policy to do whatever it can to make the con- 
gressionally mandat^ fee demonstration program succeed. 

Regrettably NTA cannot express the same positive experience 
with the United States Forest Service during this same demonstra- 
tion fee period. 

At the Committee's May 11, 1995 hearing on recreation fees on 
public lands, NTA's President, then Secretary-Treasurer, Keith 
Kerfall enunciated four basic appeals to the National Park Service 
in adopting any kind of fee program. 

First, there should be equitable fee comparison between the indi- 
vidual and commercial group visitor. Second, Kerfall pressed for 
adequate notice because most tour operator's package 12 to 18 
months in advance. Third, NTA urged the opportunity to be heard 
for all impacted individual, group, and recreational park visitors 
before the fee is adopted. And finally, Kerfall appealed for uniform 
commercial and business use fee structures throughout this 370- 
plus units of the national parks. 

From the industry's initial commercial fee crisis of September 19, 
1994 in which the National Parks Conservation Associates inciden- 
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tally an ally in resolution, to the Yosemite National Park use per- 
mit panic of March 1995, the National Park Service has made con- 
structive efforts to respond to NTA's basic fee fairness concerns. 

This ongoing communication culminated in the December 1996 
announcement of the individual and commercial visitor fee pro- 
gram. With that fee program there was certainly an attempt to es- 
tablish equity or parity as between the individual visitors and all 
other users of the national parks. There was a 12-month deferred 
period to enable the tour packager to catch up with the impending 
increase in fee. And while all problems with demonstration fee pro- 
grams have not been ironed out, all parties have experienced sub- 
stantial progress toward the practical implementation of the public- 
private goal. 

Further, the National Park Service took the NTA 1995 plea for 
park uniformity seriously and established the— tier structure sys- 
tem. Our park partnership interaction continues with meetings 
that continue this last month in Phoenix— Another meeting in the 
upcoming month in Phoenix— to work out some of the park fee 
problems at the Grand Canyon National Park, as between the var- 
ious tiers of commercial entrants. 

Mr. Chairman, you asked me to address another realm of less 
successful fee demonstration resolution with the ill begotten air 
tour commercial fees at Grand Canyon, Haleakala and Hawaiian 
volcanoes. These fees were adopted without any industry oppor- 
tunity to be heard or even Park Service support testimony by the 
former National Park's authorizing committee in the 1993 budget 
reconciliation Act. 

I have included in my testimony, Mr. Chairman, an enumeration 
of all the fees that are presently being paid as a consequence of op- 
erating an air tour to and from the Grand Canyon. The cost per 
visitor is anywhere from $20.35 to $24.13, which is double the com- 
parative cost for any other park entrant. The largest percentage, 70 
percent estimate, air tours do not land and take off from NPS 
ground. There is a comparative user inequity for the air tour fee. 

The air tour viewer utilizes no services, receives no direct benefit 
of any kind. The air tour leaves no footprints, sandwich papers or 
evidence of restroom use at the Grand Park or the Hawaiian Park. 
It is without a question one of the most environmentally sensitive 
ways for a disabled, physically limited, time-constrained visitor to 
see the aerial grandeur of both the Grand Canyon and the Hawai- 
ian parks. 

There is no precedent for an entrance fee for only visual appre- 
ciation of a national park. There is a fleeting air noise impact that 
has almost been totally eliminated by Public Law 100-91 and 
SFAR 50-1. This is proven by the 1993 Park Service survey in 
Grand Canyon National Park. Ninety-five percent of the ground 
visitors r^orted no aircraft noise from whatever source. Inter- 
ference with their park experience in 1996— only 25 written com- 
plaints out of 5 million park visitors about aircraft noise from the 
plane. 

At least to date no other Federal agency has attempted to start 
taxing airspace users for sound impacts. With your direction and 
reinforcement, Mr. Chairman, I believe we can find a sensible reso- 
lution to the 1999 National Park authorizing legislation. 
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Finally, again, speaking to the overall program, Mr. Chairman, 
the NTA applauds this unprecedented opportunity to work together 
with all the land management agencies. We hope you will author- 
ize this partnership problem-solving program for at least 2 more 
years beyond the 3-year termination date for the existing program. 

Thank you for the opportunity to share my experiences and rec- 
ommendations with you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Santini may be found at end of 
hearing.] 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you very much. Mr. Mackey. 

STATEMENT OF CRAIG MACKEY, PUBLIC POLICY LIAISON, 
OUTWARD BOUND 

Mr. Mackey. Good afternoon. I represent Outward Bound USA, 
which is a non-profit educational institution and a leader in wilder- 
ness and experiential education. 

For 37 years Outward Bound has had the privilege of conducting 
extended back country expeditions to teach leadership, self-reliance 
and wilderness skills. 

Ouite simply, parks, public lands and wilderness are our class- 
room. The Outward Bound system in this country has five wilder- 
ness schools and two urban centers. With operations in 25 states 
and on scores of Federal resource units, we witness the fully array 
of agency policies, procedures and fees. 

I represent a leader in wilderness education. I also speak to you 
as an outfitter. Outward Bound and other leading educators such 
as Wilderness Inquiry and the National Outdoor Leadership School 
(NOLS) operate as full commercial users of the public land. 

I n my comments I will address our support for fees and Outward 
Bound's experience with fees in the fee demonstration experiment, 
including the issues of multiple fees, notification on fees, consist- 
ency of fees, and the need for equitable fees. 

On our support for fees I'll be brief. Public lands, as I said, are 
our classroom. Outward Bound pays fees, probably more fees on 
more units than any single entity in the country. We recognize the 
need for and the merits of proper administration and maintenance 
of our public resources. 

That is why outdoor groups such as Outward Bound, NOLS, the 
Outdoor Recreation Coalition of America, and others supported the 
fee demonstration program. 

To talk about the Outward Bound experience with fees, I 'll touch 
on four issues. First, multiple fees. Fee demonstration has quite 
simply produced fees upon fees. The most I 've seen paid on a given 
unit is five. Four is not uncommon. The usual suspects— franchise 
fees, back country and camping fees, entrance and trail head fees, 
parking fees and per-head-per-day fees. For each fee the time, point 
or method of collection may vary. 

Also, as fees increase, we neM to remember and ensure that our 
Federal lands remain open to all economic classes among the pub- 
lic. 

The second issue I would mention is notification. When you think 
of outfitters, think of small business. We set budgets, establish 
costs, market and advertise. At Outward Bound our catalogs go out 
a year in advance. The competition is quite simply brutal. 
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In one national park we are staring at a new fee that will in- 
crease Outward Bound's costs from $303 in 1997 to over $7,000 
this summer. The fee is proposed to start in May. As of this testi- 
mony today we have no written notification from the Park Service. 

In another example, both Outward Bound and NOLS have had 
a van-load of students stranded outside an entry station while our 
field instructors located cash to pay a new or increased fee. 

The third issue is consistency within each of the agencies. The 
discrepancies in how fees are calculated, assessed and paid are diz- 
zying. One unit r^uires a single permit and a single fee for sea 
kayaking, mountaineering and ice climbing activities. Another unit 
will charge a separate fee for each of those activities. 

The fourth issue I would mention is equity. And here I'll high- 
light compliance. Focus on Outward Bound for a minute as a back 
country user. Our students comply with fees at a rate of 100 per- 
cent. In the case of the BLM and Forest Service, other back coun- 
try users typically pay no fees or only voluntary fees. This includes 
the public and most institutional groups such as scouts, church 
groups and university programs. 

If fees are the future, will the agencies find the resources to mon- 
itor and manage dispersed recreation such as Outward Bound's use 
or will the outfitter continue to carry the load? If fees are indeed 
the future, fee demonstration must answer these and other funda- 
mental questions. 

In fee demonstration there have been successes. Public accept- 
ance is higher where fees are equitable, stay with the resource and 
the results from agency-reinvestment are tangible. We know the 
Park Service is issuing directive to eliminate some of the duplica- 
tive fees that I talked about, and local Forest Service staff re- 
vamped a significant per-head-per-day-fee in the boundary waters 
based on public and outfitter input. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, many questions remain. Outward 
Bound is here today in support of fees and in support of the fee 
demonstration experiment. Outward Bound would recommend that 
this experiment run its course. It's too early to make the program 
permanent based on 1-year's performance, and we'd ask that over- 
sight activities such as this hearing today and the report that was 
submitted on J anuary 31, continue. 

And in the future at the appropriate date Outward Bound and 
other members of the outfitter community would be happy to sit 
down with members of this Committee and help draft permanent 
fee legislation. 

Thank you for the opportunity. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Mackey may be found at end of 
hearing.] 

Mr. FIansen. Thank you. Mary Margaret Sloan, you have the 
floor. 

STATEMENT OF MARY MARGARET SLOAN, CONSERVATION 
DIRECTOR, AMERICAN HIKING SOCIETY 

Ms. Sloan. My name is Mary Margaret Sloan, and I am the con- 
servation director for American FI iking Society, a national nonprofit 
organization serving 10,000 individual members and the more than 
500,000 members of our 120 affiliated clubs. 
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American Hiking supports the current recreation fee demonstra- 
tion program for a number of reasons. Revenues stay in the unit, 
the oft-stated intent that appropriations will not be offset by the 
fees, and because the fees address the enormous need for on-the- 
ground funding. However, it is our opinion that the demonstration 
program is not being implemented with uniform, good success. 

The purpose of the demonstration program is to encourage the 
land management agencies to creatively implement different fee 
collection projects. Some of these projects are just now getting un- 
derway. We nave not had an opportunity to adequately evaluate 
the effectiveness of the fees or how the agencies are spending their 
revenues. We urge the Subcommittee to let the demonstration pro- 
gram run its course and wait until 1999 or beyond to propose a 
permanent program. 

I n order for this Subcommittee and the Congress to create a suc- 
cessful and positive recreation fees program, the concerns of hikers 
and other recreationists paying the fee should be carefully consid- 
ered. To that end, American Hiking suggests several principles 
which can contribute to a successful program, some of which are 
a part of the current demonstration program and some which 
should be added or changed. 

First, the fees must be fair and equitable and not prohibit any- 
one from visiting our public lands. Second, the fee collection must 
be convenient and not unduly interfere with the recreation experi- 
ence sought by the park visitor. Third, any fee system must con- 
sider and encourage park volunteers, and fourth, the legislation 
should clearly state that fee revenues should not offset general ap- 
propriations. 

Fees which are assessed against the general public for parks and 
forests must be fair and equitable. Multiple layers of fees are oner- 
ous and may discourage lower-income Americans from visiting our 
public lands. I have excerpted a letter from an AHS member from 
Austin, Texas, and I quote: 

"May 8, 1997. Perhaps you can't be of help, but I just need to 
know what can be done, if anything. During the first week of 
j une 1997, I'm taking my oldest daughter, her husband, and 
six of their children to the Grand Canyon. My daughter is a 
cafeteria aide and her husband is a porter at a local car dealer- 
ship. These are obviously low-income people, and it's because 
of my determination that they're going on this trip at all. I 
have already paid $60 for two campsites at Mather Camp- 
ground at the Grand Canyon, but I am hoping there is not an 
additional entrance fee or per-person fee like I read. Since I'm 
also planning on taking them to the Petrified Forest and Paint- 
ed Desert, and possibly some other natural parks and monu- 
ments on the way there and back, including Carlsbad Caverns 
and Guadalupe Mountains, this means additional entrance 
fees, et cetera. At any rate, all of these entrance fees will take 
a heavy toll on my daughter and her husband. 

"Is there anything you can advise me to do to help cut the ex- 
pense of this family vacation? We had started planning this 
last year, well before the demonstration fees were mentioned, 
and my children were rather discouraged when they took ef- 
fect." 
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That's the end of the letter. 

Because of the cumulative fees, this woman did not take her 
grandchildren to the Grand Canyon in 1997. This letter dem- 
onstrates the need for more sensitivity to those who are less well 
off. Even so, this woman's complaints transcend income. Simplicity 
and affordability should be the order of business for the Federal 
agencies. Fees, particularly in popular parks like the Grand Can- 
yon should be re-evaluated for their impact on lower-income com- 
munities. 

Entrance and user fees should be reasonable and convenient and 
unobtrusive into the hiking and trail experience. Fees should apply 
to as wide an area as possible. Regional or statewide fees are opti- 
mal. 

In November 1997, the Mountaineers, a 15,000-member outdoor 
recreation and conservation group based in Washington State, 
hosted its second annual user fee conference. Attendees voiced 
strong support for a regional fee requirement. They also com- 
plained about the current multiplicity of user fees, with a different 
sticker required for every trail head, which leads to frustration, 
makes compliance difficult, and will likely result in keeping all but 
the wealthiest citizens off of public lands. 

All of the land-managing agencies should actively cultivate and 
pursue volunteers as one way to offset budget shortfalls and to gen- 
erate public support and goodwill. 

M ay I have one more mi nute to conci ude? 

Last year, the USDA Forest Service issued a forestwide memo- 
randum encouraging the forests to work closely with current volun- 
teers when implementing a new fee, and also to use fee waivers to 
encourage increased volunteerism. American FI iking thinks fee 
waivers for on-the-ground volunteer work will prove to be a useful 
tool for the forests. 

American FI iking Society feels quite strongly than any revenue 
generated from the fees should not be used to offset appropriations. 
We hope that this intent will be made clear and prominent in any 
recreation fees legislation. 

Thank you for the invitation to testify. I look forward to answer- 
ing any questions the Subcommittee may have. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Sloan may be found at end of 
hearing.] 

Mr. FIansen. Thank you. 

Our next, FI oily Fretwell, we turn the time to you. 

STATEMENT OF HOLLY FRETWELL, RESEARCH ASSOCIATE, 
POLITICAL ECONOMY RESEARCH CENTER 

Ms. Fretwell. Thank you. First, I'd like to commend Congress 
for creating the fee demonstration program. It is a great step to- 
ward self-sufficiency in our popular national parks. The program 
has already generated in excess of $45 million for selected national 
parks. These parks have been able to keep 80 percent of the new 
fee revenues. New legislation offers even greater potential for self- 
sufficiency by allowing participants to retain 100 percent of fee rev- 
enues. 

I'm here today to urge Congress to make additional reform, so 
that our popular parks can become totally self-supporting, at least 
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operationally. Why self-supporting? Requiring parks to be self-sup- 
porting will motivate managers to create more services for visitors, 
maintain our parks in better condition, and importantly, to become 
financially responsible in this process. Right now we have very lit- 
tle incentive ror financial responsibility at our parks. Exorbitant 
spending for our employee housing and $330,000 outhouses are 
simply two examples of wasteful spending in our parks. 

It's not very well-known, but our early national parks were cre- 
ated on the premise that they would be operationally self-sufficient. 
In 1916, five of our national parks, inde^, were operationally self- 
sufficient, with fee revenues exceeding operating expenses. 

Here are some of the remaining shortfalls that stand in the way 
of our parks to become self-sufficient: 

First, only one-fourth of our parks are now part of the fee dem- 
onstration program. There are a lot more parks that could be added 
to this. 

Second, despite the recent fee hikes, entrance fees are still unre- 
alistically low in many parks. For example, the Golden Eagle Pass- 
port costing only $50, allows a carload of passengers to enter as 
many national parks as they like, as many times ad they like in 
a single year. This fee could be considerably higher. The Golden 
Age Passport allows senior citizens the same right. It costs them 
only $10 for an entire lifetime. Now this is a group that is being 
subsidized greatly here, and I do believe they are capable of paying 
at least a reasonable fee. 

Entrance fees at Yellowstone and Yosemite are still fairly low, 
even with the fee demonstration program. It costs only $20 for a 
family of four to visit Yellowstone for seven consecutive days. In 
comparison, that same family would pay $40 to visit Disneyland for 
a single day, and they would pay an equivalent or more than the 
$20 to see a movie for a day— or for several hours at that. Chang- 
ing fees in our parks to reflect market prices would not only raise 
revenues in our parks, but it would also begin to address some of 
the overcrowding problems that plague our national parks. 

Third, we ne^ stronger incentives for park managers to spend 
funds wisely. Presently, managers are motivated to spend all the 
funds they are allocatea. We could change this motivation by allow- 
ing cost savings to remain as a future budget enhancement in our 
parks. 

Our State parks are a great example and show us self-supporting 
parks are a realistic goal. There are now 16 State parks that gen- 
erate more than half of their operating costs from user fees. New 
Hampshire and Vermont are 100 percent self-sufficient in their 
park operations. Dramatic changes have taken place in many 
parks. Texas and California, for example, have encouraged in- 
creased fee revenues and budget cost savings. State parks are be- 
coming better stewards of the land, and they are responding to vis- 
itor demand. Many parks are making greater efforts to manage the 
resource amenities. 

Thanks to Congress, the National Park Service is making 
progress for autonomy at selected national parks, but further 
changes are, indeed, needed. I recommend the following: 

Congress should begin by holding appropriations to individual 
parks at current levels. Future budget increases would come from 
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higher revenues and cost savings. Congress must aiiow managers 
to institute their own fees, taking into account rising demand and 
park resources. This couid address some of the facts we've dis- 
cussed today, such as resident and nonresident fees and peak-sea- 
son and shouider fees. 

Congress must aiso aiiow park managers to keep aii costs sav- 
ings as an enhancement for subsequent year's budget. For respon- 
sibie capitai spending, each park shouid have a park endowment 
fund. This could be spent at the discretion of park management for 
capital maintenance and improvement. Funds could come from a 
portion of concession receipts or user fees or private investment in 
the form of bonds. 

Again, I would just like to reiterate that allowing parks to be 
self-supporting motivates managers to respond to park visitors and 
park resources, and at the same time it encourages fiscal responsi- 
bility. 

Thank you so much for allowing me the opportunity to speak 
today. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Fretwell may be found at end of 
hearing.] 

Mr. FIansen. Thank you. 

The gentlelady from Idaho. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. FIansen. Thank you. That was very interesting testimony. 
I'd be very curious how we would work that endowment fund. 
We've thought about that around here a few times. 

I have a few questions, but I 'm supposed to get out of this room 
in a little while. So if it's OK with everybody. I'll dismiss you and 
move to the next panel. 

Panel No. 4: Mr. Bachrach, Mr. Dingman, and Mr. Coyne. Would 
they all come forward, please? 

Is that right; is it Bachrach? 

STATEMENT OF J OHN CHRISTOPHER BACHRACH, TREASURER 

AND BOARD MEMBER, GRAND CANYON PRIVATE BOATERS 

ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Bachrach. Bachrach. 

Mr. FIansen. You're first. 

Mr. Bachrach. I 've heard way worse. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for this opportunity to share our 
thoughts on the demonstration fee special use cost recovery pro- 
grams. My name is J ohn Bachrach, and I've come from Flagstaff 
to represent the Grand Canyon Private Boaters Association. We are 
a 501(c)(3) nonprofit corporation that was formed in 1996 to give 
a voice to the private, noncommercial, or self-guided river-running 
population who, until now, have had no voice in Park Service policy 
matters that affect the boating community. 

Briefly, I will outline the fees a person must pay in order to con- 
duct or participate in a private, self-guided river trip on the Colo- 
rado River. These fees include two different authorities: cost recov- 
ery and fee demonstration. 

First, the cost recovery program: I n order to be accepted onto the 
Grand Canyon National Park's wait list, you must pay $100. Then 
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to remain on this list until your turn has come up, you will have 
to pay $25 per year. The current wait is likely to be 18 years. 
Therefore, you will pay a total of $550 before you ever see the 
river. When you're finally able to launch, you'll pay another $200. 

Second, the demonstration fees: Under this authority, you and 
each participant in your trip will pay $10 for entry into the park 
and $4 per night for every night spent in the park. Combined, 
these river-running fees constitute a 1,200 percent increase and 
were implemented with no public input. 

Before the Grand Canyon Private Boaters Association could sup- 
port continued advocation or further expansion and implementation 
of the fee demonstration program, we would need to be assured 
that the program meets several important criteria. They are as fol- 
lows: 

One, fees must be applied suitably and fairly to all persons, 
businesses, and corporate entities engaged in similar activities on 
America's public lands. 

Two, fees must not be used as a tool to limit access to America's 
public lands or waterways. 

Three, fees must be consistent in both their assessment and ad- 
ministration. 

As a group, we are very concerned that the fee demonstration 
program does not currently pass any of these fairness tests. I n the 
case of the Grand Canyon River-running, fees are not presently ap- 
plied fairly to all users engaged in similar activities. Most of our 
members and the private boaters we have surveyed have no objec- 
tion to paying their fair share of the park's operating costs. I n con- 
trast to the collected noncommercial fees, fees paid by the commer- 
cial outfitters are not used to recover the Park Service's manage- 
ment expenses. Outfitters pay franchise fees, and in the case of the 
Grand Canyon, river-runners pay— river outfitters pay into the Col- 
orado River Fund. Neither of these is used to offset river operations 
costs. 

Consequently, outfitter patrons pay no fees directly to the park. 
A system that provided for the commercial patrons to pay the same 
fees for similar uses as the self-guided, in our view, would be a fair 
system. 

The imposition of fees has apparently been used as a tool to limit 
access for the private boater in the Grand Canyon. The Depart- 
ment of Interior's press releases assure the public that they would 
be involved in the development of the fee demonstration program 
process, but as far as the Grand Canyon is concerned, not one pub- 
lic hearing was conducted before the announcement and implemen- 
tation of the new fee structure. This sudden and enormous fee in- 
crease took the boating public by surprise and resulted in slowing 
the growth rate of the park's wait list by 30 percent. 

In 1998, for the first time in the history of the Colorado River 
running, the total number of hopefuls on the wait list declined by 
more than 1,000. This is the number of people out of 6,000 who did 
not renew their names on the waiting list. If the point of raising 
the price was to discourage self-guidecT use of the Canyon, then the 
fee demonstration program has been a success. 

The long wait, coupled with the high fees, has nurtured the feel- 
ing among the river community that the annual fee is actually a 
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penalty meant to discourage them from future participation. Cur- 
rent and former Park Service employees at the Grand Canyon have 
stated that they felt fee demonstration charges were being used to 
curb the growth of the park's private boating wait list. Park staff 
had calculated an attrition rate of up to 30 percent for the non- 
commercial boating wait list. 

The current fee demonstration program is inconsistent and un- 
fair when compared with other fee programs imposed on public 
lands. Comparing the use of public lands by cows to humans would 
seem ridiculous, but those of us living in the West know from sim- 
ple observation that overgrazing by itself causes more damage to 
the resources in question than wilderness use by most humans. 
Boaters and hikers are now paying $4 per night for every night 
they spend in the Grand Canyon. Presently, it costs less than $10 
for a cow to spend a year in the wilderness. This comparison looks 
even more extreme when fitted into the larger picture that includes 
annual fees for mining, logging, and other resource-consuming ac- 
tivities that take place on public lands. 

Additionally, we are concerned with the classification of river- 
running at Grand Canyon National Park as a special use and the 
precedent that special use classification may set for other low-im- 
pact, human-powered activity on public lands. Because Grand Can- 
yon National Park has classified noncommercial river-running as a 
special park use, the park attempts to recover 100 percent of the 
cost of managing this use, in contrast to other park activities, 
which receive almost all their funding from the park's general 
fund. 

Special park use includes activities that are outside of the nor- 
mal range of activities in a park— for example, holding a wedding 
ceremony or filming a movie. Historically speaking, one of the first 
uses of what eventually became Grand Canyon National Park 
began with river-running and a character named] ohn Wesley Pow- 
ell. A river trip on the Colorado is a special experience for sure, but 
river-running is definitely not outside the normal range of activi- 
ties in the park, and therefore, we feel that it is not a special use. 

In closing before private boaters can support the fee demonstra- 
tion program, we need to be sure that the criteria for fairness is 
in place. We once again submit the following as guidelines: 

One, fees must be applied fairly to all users engaged in similar 
activities. 

Two, fees must not be used as a tool to limit access. 

And, three, administration of fees must be consistently assessed 
to all resource users. 

We sincerely thank Representative Hansen's office for this oppor- 
tunity to present our perspective. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Bachrach may be found at end 
of hearing.] 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you very much. That's an interesting com- 
parison you had there. 

Mr. Bachrach. Thank you. 

Mr. Hansen. Mr. Dingman? 
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STATEMENT OF ROBERT DINGMAN, AMERICAN 
MOTORCYCLIST ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, DC 

Mr. Dingman. Mr. Chairman, my name is Robert Dingman, and 
I'm the Washington representative of the American Motorcyclist 
Association, an organization with over 222,000 motorcycle enthu- 
siast members. I have a written statement, which I will summa- 
rize, and ask that it be included as part of the official hearing 
record. 

Derrick Crandall discussed five essential principles which must 
be contained in any recreation fee proposal. We would like to lend 
our voice to the call for a fee program which contains those ele- 
ments. 

Many of the fees imposed under the recreational fee demonstra- 
tion program, however, have not met the essential criteria that the 
fees be coherent and integrated. My comments pertain specifically 
to the U.S. Forest Service and the Bureau of Land Management, 
as the other agencies don't provide recreational opportunities for 
off-highway vehicle enthusiasts. 

Several States have for many years had user fee programs that 
are funded by the payment of registration fees for off-highway vehi- 
cles, and a small percentage of State motor fuel tax, which are re- 
turned in the form of grants to various land management entities, 
including Federal land management agencies, for the development, 
operation, and maintenance of recreational facilities. 

For example, as Mrs. Chenoweth already mentioned, the State of 
California nas perhaps the best-known such program, which is 
commonly referred to as the Green Sticker Program, named for the 
registration sticker required on vehicles ridden in areas funded by 
the program. 

Both the U.S. Forest Service and the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment are beneficiaries of the program. According to data provided 
by the Off-Flighway Vehicle Division of the California Department 
of Parks and Recreation, over the last several years Federal land 
management agencies have received an average in excess of $10 
million per year in grants from the Green Sticker Program. An- 
other such program can be found in the State of Utah. According 
to Utah's Department of State Parks and Recreation, the income 
generated in 1997 from both the $12.50-per-year off-highway vehi- 
cle registration fee and a portion of the State motor fuel tax is in 
excess of $1.2 million. Of this amount, $175,000 was available in 
1997 to Federal agencies for grants to off-highway vehicle facilities. 
The Forest Service applied for, and receive, just $74,000 of this 
money. The BLM didn't even apply for any grants, leaving over 
$100,000 unexpended. With this amount available to land manage- 
ment agencies going unexpended, it doesn't seem necessary to im- 
pose any additional fees on the off-highway vehicle community. 

When the AM A last provided testimony on the subject of the im- 
position of fees at public recreation facilities, we expressed a lack 
of confidence in the ability and willingness of the land management 
agencies to conduct a program which provided the necessary pro- 
tection against the duplication of fees. We cautioned against pro- 
viding the agencies the latitude to impose a redundant fee on the 
user group already paying for access to a particular facility, simply 
because it was easy to charge them again. 
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The progress report on the fee demonstration program has prov- 
en our concerns to be well-founded. When the Forest Service and 
the BLM issued their initial proposals for areas to be included in 
the fee demonstration program, both proposed to charge fees at 
some of the most popular off-highway vehicle areas, ranging from 
$3 to $10 per day per area, while continuing to submit grant re- 
quests from State-imposed user fee programs that amount to an av- 
erage of $1 million per grant per area. That's right; our worse fears 
were realiz^. 

Consider, if you will, the motor fuel tax and the registration fee 
comprising two layers of fees. The agency has proposed to impose 
what amounts to a third layer of fees on a single group of users 
who has been paying their way all along. As you can imagine, the 
outcry from the off-highway vehicle community was intense. As a 
result of this outcry, some of the most popular areas in the Cali- 
fornia desert district, managed by the BLM, were temporarily 
taken off the list. I understand, however, that they are slated to 
be reproposed in the near future. 

I n fact, over the President's Day weekend, fliers were apparently 
distributed by the BLM which announced that fees would be im- 
posed beginning this April at the popular off-highway vehicle area. 
Imperial Sand Dunes Recreation Area. This area already receives 
nearly three-quarters of a million dollars a year from the California 
Green Sticker program. The Forest Service only gave the off-high- 
way vehicle community lip service when it came to discussing the 
areas they had proposed for inclusion in the pilot program, which 
were already being funded with user fees. They publicly expressed 
a willingness to evaluate the areas they had chosen, but never took 
any areas off the list. 

One good example of this is the so-called Enterprise Forest, or 
the Southern Province Forest, comprised of the four national for- 
ests in southern California. The situation on the Enterprise Forest 
illustrates the third layer of fees that the off-highway vehicle com- 
munity has been asked to pay. Since the demonstration program, 
in addition to needing a green sticker on their vehicles, off-highway 
vehicle enthusiasts have needed to purchase an adventure pass in 
order to park their trucks and tow vehicles in staging areas that 
were built and maintained with Green Sticker dollars. 

Recently, an AMA affiliate, the Central Coast Motorcycle Asso- 
ciation, held a Sunday event in Los Padres National Forest— if I 
might, I have just a little bit more— held a Sunday event in the Los 
Padres National Forest, one of the Enterprise Forest units. Forest 
Service agents were on hand to sell the adventure passes to early 
arrivals on Saturday, but due to the popularity of the event, the 
agents ran out of permits early Saturday afternoon. The Forest 
Service could not find any agents willing to work on Sunday to sell 
the passes, but did manage to find law enforcement officers willing 
to write tickets to every attendee. Even those who had managed to 
buy a pass on Saturday before the supply was depleted were not 
left out. The passes were for calendar days, not for 24-hour periods. 
Since they had by then spent the night camping out in the forest, 
the unlucky participants were now in violation. 

Neither the Forest Service nor the Bureau of Land Management 
has done an acceptable job of ensuring that the fees they impose 
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are coherent and integrated. The AMA would only support permit 
fee authority for the land management agencies provided that safe- 
guards were put in place to ensure that our essential criteria are 
met. 

Perhaps permanent fee authority could be provided in a manner 
which would allow fees imposed by States and then transferred to 
Federal agencies in the form of grants to be scored as a fee gen- 
erated by a land management agency for the purposes of satisfying 
their responsibility for developing revenue from fees. 

The challenge for land management agencies, it seems to me, is 
to develop innovative ways of collecting fees from visitors to the fa- 
cilities th^ manage, who have not traditionally been asked to pay 
for the privilege of visiting those facilities. Instead of meeting this 
challenge to their fullest potential, the Forest Service and the Bu- 
reau of Land Management have, from our perspective, taken the 
easy way out and imposed fees on individuals from whom they 
have already figured out a way to get fees. 

Thank you for the opportunity to provide these comments as part 
of the official hearing record today. I'd be happy to answer ques- 
tions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Dingman may be found at end 
of hearing.] 

Mr. FIansen. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Coyne? 

STATEMENT OF ALASDAIR COYNE, CONSERVATION 
DIRECTOR, KEEP THE SESPE WILD 

Mr. Coyne. Mr. Chairman, it is my honor to appear before you 
today, to discuss Forest Service access fees, and my responsibility 
to inform you that this well-intentioned program threatens many 
of the principles held dear by Congress and the Forest Service, 
while eroding public confidence in the government's ability to serve 
our common good. 

In several decades of civic activism, I have never seen so many 
people so outraged at a government program. The program is up- 
setting a great number of people, far out of proportion to the mini- 
mal fees collected. Democrats are upset at the commercializing of 
public land. Republicans are upset about the inefficiency of a pro- 
gram rooted in the idea of running government like a business. 
Flunters and fishermen are incensed at an additional fee on top of 
their licenses. Flikers are upset at the very principle of being forced 
to pay, to enter our National Forests. As one outdoor enthusiast 
was quoted in The Ventura County Star, 'The Adventure Pass has 
proven wildly unpopular with forest users." I have always believed 
that Forest Service lands belonged to all Americans. Flow meaning- 
ful is the land of the free, when they are charging us just to walk 
in our National Forests?" 

I believe that this fee-for-access program should be abandoned 
out of respect for the 100-year tradition of free and unfettered ac- 
cess to our National Forests. I believe that this is a principle truly 
worth fighting for. 

Let me make a few important points about the Progress Report 
you received in J anuary. This program is not generating nearly the 
funds projected, nor does it apply the funds that are raised to For- 
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est maintenance, as promised. The Forest Service stated when this 
program was initiated, that it would generate a wealth of new rev- 
enues and would allow "80 percent of all the fees collected to go 
into the recreation maintenance budget of the National Forest 
where collected." 

The best attempt at whitewashing cannot cover the fact that this 
is a tremendously inefficient program. Despite its lofty goals, a 
mere third of the fees collected were available for recreation facili- 
ties in southern California, after the first summer. For Los Padres 
Forest, next to my home. Forest Service documents put that figure 
at only 12 percent. This is despite the fact that the costs of the pro- 
gram have been severely underestimated and do not include the 
considerable dedication of time by district rangers, recreation offi- 
cers, and Forest police, whose salaries are not subsidized by the 
fees. 

The Report does not indicate how much of the fee income went 
to staffing and enforcement, often the largest expenditure. In fact, 
the Report is not even clear on how much was collected through 
these fees. The Forest Service has two sets of figures for fee re- 
ceipts in 1997 in the same Report: $9.9 million and $8.7 million, 
for the same period of time. 

Forest Service usage figures are also inconsistent. The Report 
states that fee demonstration sites totaled only 4 percent of total 
1997 visitation. The Forest Service has elsewhere estimated that 
California represents 22 percent of nationwide Forest recreation 
use. Flow, then, can it be that the four participating southern Cali- 
fornia Forests, covering half of the State's population, can comprise 
only a fraction of 4 percent of total visitation? The Forest Service 
simply has no idea about true usage rates, and dangerously less 
about the impact of this unpopular program on those rates. 

The anecdotal evidence is strong that this program is generating 
distrust of the Forest Service and disuse of the Forests. Any survey 
which concludes that the majority of Forest users support access 
fees is a work of fiction. Evidence supposedly based on comment 
cards, cannot hope to capture the opinion of most users, when the 
majority of users are not estimated to be complying with the pro- 
gram. 

The Report calls for the development of a customer communica- 
tions package. Meaning the need to find a better way to sell some- 
thing to the public that it clearly doesn't want to buy. Forest Serv- 
ice materials now refer to us as "customers," and Forest Service 
Chief of Staff Francis Pandolfi says, speaking of recreation, "For 
the first time, we are selling a product." 

But the public already owns the land. We don't want to buy it 
back a la carte. We expect Congress and the Forest Service to man- 
age it without doubly taxing us through both access fees and an- 
nual Federal income taxes. 

FI ere the Report gives the lie to the entire fee-for-access program. 
The maintenance backlog for the Forest Service is currently esti- 
mated at $1 billion. Expected contributions to this backlog from the 
40 participating sites for 1998, will constitute only 0.38 percent of 
the backlog. At that rate, this program will take over 250 years to 
successfully replace the failed responsibility of Congress to ade- 
quately fund Forest recreation facilities. 
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Forest users are not dumb. We are willing to pay more for camp- 
ground facilities, but not to surrender all Forest access while the 
Forest Service loses approximately $400 million a year through 
road building and below-cost timber sales to logging corporations. 
It is impossible to miss the corporate interest in privatizing the 
Forests and "Disneyfying" public lands through concessionaire 
rights. 

What is difficult to understand is the need to surrender the pub- 
lic trust to these corporations. Government should be efficient, but 
it cannot hope to be a business. Forest rangers should not be meter 
maids, and their Supervisors should not be PR flacks. The Forest 
Service mission is, frankly, more important than any commercial 
enterprise. It begins with protecting the land and ends with ena- 
bling everyday Americans to enjoy nature without commercializa- 
tion. When Congressman J im McClure of Idaho warned that people 
would not want to pay to see the sun-set, he hit the nail on the 
head. 

Mr. Chairman, you are here today because you have dem- 
onstrated, with members of this Subcommittee, great skill in read- 
ing the public mind and responding to its will. It is my belief that 
my presence before you can help serve that purpose by bearing wit- 
ness to an unpopular, unsuccessful program that is unworthy of 
your continued support. 

I thank you for your time, and hope to commend your good judg- 
ment. 

I will leave for the record these 14,500 petition signatures 
against Forest access fees, collected from the San Bernardino For- 
est. 

Thank you. 

[Signatures are on file at the Committee office.] 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Coyne may be found at end of 
hearing.] 

Mr. FIansen. Thank you. We appreciate your comments, Mr. 
Coyne. 

I know many of you have reduced your testimonies to stay close 
to the time. We appreciate that. Feel free to submit to us, though, 
whatever you may have. 

It's very difficult to come up with a way to analyze all of these 
things and take care of all the needs of all the public lands, and 
it's not an easy task. So we'll muddle our way along. Flopefully, we 
can do something fairly right, and see where we go. Ke^ in mind 
there's 535 people up here that will have a hand in this. So we'll 
hope it comes out right and is fair to the American taxpayers. 

All of you have made excellent point, and I really truly appre- 
ciate it. Thank you for coming. I know it's sometimes frustrating 
to come to these hearings. You wait while we go out for votes and 
you're cutoff on time. That's the frustrations of Congress; we go 
through the same thing. 

I thank you all for being here and appreciate your testimony. 

And this hearing will now stand adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 12:53 p.m., the Subcommittee adjourned subject 
to the call of the Chair.] 

[Additonal material submitted for the record follows.] 
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Statement of J ohn Berry, Assistant Secretary for Policy, Management and 

Budget 

Thank you Chairman Hansen and members of the Committee. I am pieased to 
taik with you about our experiences, mostiy positive I might add, as we have impie- 
mented the Recreationai Fee Demonstration Program over the iast year and a haif. 
As you know, this program has been a joint effort on the part of three bureaus with- 
in the Department of the Interior and the Department of Agricuiture's Forest Serv- 
ice. These agencies manage a variety of resources under a variety of authorities. 
Yet, for this experiment, they have worked cioseiy and have found that they have 
a great deai in common. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement that summarizes our experience. I 
wiii be pieased to answer any questions to the best of my abiiity. With me are 
Maureen Finnerty, Associate Director of the Nationai Park Service for Park Oper- 
ations and Education, Dr. Richard Coleman, Director of Refuges for the Fish and 
Wiidiife Service, and Roger Schmitt, Group Manager for Recreation in the Bureau 
of Land Management. Each of these persons has a working knowiedge of the day- 
to-day operation of the fee demonstration program and may be abie to address more 
specific questions. 

Quaiity service to the pubiic and accountabiiity are two primary themes for my 
tenure with the Department of the Interior. Quaiity service to the pubiic demands 
that, when we charge a fee for the pubiic to enjcy and recreate in our speciai nat- 
urai and cuiturai areas, the vaiue of the recreation experience is equivaient to or 
exceeds the fee. 

Accountabiiity demands that we use recreation fee revenues wiseiy and in a way 
that enhances the quaiity of our visitors' experience. I am working cioseiy with the 
bureaus in the Department of the Interior to develop approaches to priority setting 
so that we give priority to those projects that affect the pubiic's or our empioyees' 
heaith and safety. I am confident that recreationai fees in our Federai 
recreationsites remain a "bargain" and I am pieased with the progress we are mak- 
ing in appiying fee revenues to projects that reduce our maintenance backiog. 

Visitor response to the demonstration fees has been positive. Both the Nationai 
Park Service and the USDA Forest Service conducted surveys to assess visitor reac- 
tions during the first fuii year of the Recreationai Fee Demonstration Program. 
Overaii, 83 percent of nationai park visitors surveyed said that they were either sat- 
isfied with the fees they paid or thought the fees were too iow. I n the Forest Service, 
over 64 percent of peopie who compieted a survey card said that the opportunities 
and services they experienced were at ieast equai to the fee they paid. 

We beiieve that the strong support, so eariy in the program, is primariiy because 
the fee revenues have not been offset by reduced appropriations, and because re- 
ceipts remain in the recreation areas in which they were coliected, to be used to im- 
prove visitor services and to protect resources. Our visitors seem to be responding 
with greater care of the recreation resources, for there is increasing evidence that 
incidents of vandaiism have decreased in areas where we coiiect recreation fees. 

We aiso believe that much of this pubiic acc^tance came about because we in- 
voived and communicated with the pubiic eariy in the process in a variety of ways. 
There was a iot of nationai press, of course, and a surprisingiy iarge proportion of 
positive and supportive editoriais in the newspapers. At the iocai ievels, our agen- 
cies spent a great deai of effort working with the pubiic through formai communica- 
tion pians, news reieases, meetings with iocai community ieaders, constituent 
groups and advisory counciis, information ieafiets, expianatory videos, open houses, 
pubiic workshops, comment cards, and signs and buiietin boards. These efforts were 
important to the success of the Recreationai Fee Demonstration Program. 

Though the fee authorities under the Land and Water Conservation Fund Act 
have for many years appiied to severai Federai agencies, interagency cooperation 
has biossomed under the Recreationai Fee Demonstration Program. The partici- 
pating agencies have estabiished a record of cooperation that I beiieve is unprece- 
dented in the arena of recreation fees. This is true not oniy among bureaus of the 
Department of the Interior, but aiso with the Department of Agricuiture's Forest 
Service. 

Throughout the process of impiementing the program, fee managers from the four 
agencies heid reguiar meetings to discuss progress, approaches, probiems, and soiu- 
tions. They have developed common approaches for evaluating the fee program. 
They have initiated a number of joint projects with each other, and with states and 
counties. 

Mr. Chairman, I could go into great detail about our accomplishments, but these 
are already described in the joint Interior -Agriculture progress report to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, Subcommittee on Interior. Copies were made available to 
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members of this Committee. Let me simpiy highiight some of the findings in that 
report. 

First, a very iarge majority of visitor ievels have been sustained during the initiai 
year of the new fees. Our Federai recreation resources are truiy pubiic treasures. 
Accordingiy, we must be concerned that we don’t unwittingiy price the American 
pubiic out of the use of their resources. The initiai data that we have on visitation 
during the first fuii year of the program indicate that fees appear to have a neg- 
iigibie impact on visitation ieveis. Of course, we wiii not be satisfied with the resuits 
of a singie year's experience. We wiii continue to evaiuate visitation as it relates 
to fees. We will look at those sites where visitation increased and those where visi- 
tation went down, and try to determine why. We will also try to determine whether 
certain income, ethnic or other groups are affected by the fees. 

Second, recreation fee revenues have increased significantly in all four agencies 
administering the Recreational Fee Demonstration Program. Between fiscal year 
1996 and fiscal year 1997, recreational fee revenues increased by 57 percent in the 
National Park Service, by 35 percent in the Fish and Wildlife Service, and by 11 
percent in the Bureau of Land Management. We expect further revenue increases 
during fiscal year 1998. The U.S. Forest Service has also experienced significant 
revenue increases. This is good news, for it identifies a new source of revenue, in 
addition to public appropriations, that will allow us to improve visitor services. 

Third, the agencies are evaluating a wide variety of types of fees. Some are vari- 
ations of entrance fees, ranging from the individual and carload fees that are typi- 
cally collected at an entrance kiosk, to the Golden Eagle passport, unit-specific an- 
nual passes, and also multi-unit passes that allow entry into several sites of the 
same Federal agency or several sites operated by different Federal, state and local 
agencies. We also are evaluating several types of user fees, for such uses as parking, 
hunting, camping, boat launching, dumping of sanitary wastes from recreation vehi- 
cles, and outfitter and expedition fees. 

Fourth, the agencies are evaluating a wide variety of methods for collecting fees, 
from the typical "ranger in the kiosk" to automated collection machines, and collec- 
tion by mail. We are looking at using different parties for collecting fees, including 
our own employees, partnership arrangements with other agencies, using volun- 
teers, and consignment sales by vendors, concessionaires, and other private entities 
inside and outside of the recreation area boundaries. We have many instances in 
which fees are being collected under an honor system on a self-serve basis. What 
we learn will help us to design efficient and effective ways of collecting fees in the 
future. 

Fifth, the agencies have found that some of the initial collection costs for new fees 
are higher than expected, and certainly higher than they will be over the long run. 
The reason for these higher costs is largely the startup and capital costs for new 
fees that include kiosks, entrance stations, and new equipment and supplies. The 
agencies are working on approaches to amortize capital expenditures over their use- 
ful life, which will give an accurate representation of their annual impact on collec- 
tion costs. I n addition, the agencies will look for ways to reduce the cost of fee collec- 
tion. Cost effectiveness may not always be possible. In some sites, for example, the 
particular mix of low visitation and multiple access points may make it impractical 
to institute any fees at all. 

Finally, the agencies have begun the process of financing maintenance backlog 
projects. Considering that we are only now into the second full year of the Rec- 
reational Fee Demonstration Program, and that many of the revenues were only 
available to the demonstration sites toward the end of fiscal year 1997, the partici- 
pating agencies have begun a significant number of projects that will reduce the 
backlog maintenance requirements and provide public service enhancements at 
their recreation sites. I refer you to the initial lists of backlog projects that are de- 
tailed in the Appendix section of our report to Congress. 

I would like to highlight some examples of the types of backlog projects that are 
underway using Recreational Fee Demonstration Program revenues. Yellowstone 
National Park is rehabilitating deteriorated electronic infrastructure for safety and 
resource protection, repairing utility systems, replacing deteriorated docks, rehabili- 
tating trails and overlooks, interpretive exhibits and backcountry campsites, and re- 
storing theTurbid Lake road. At Chincoteague National Wildlife Refuge in Virginia, 
the Fish and Wildlife Service is revising and updating kiosks to facilitate better vis- 
itor orientation, constructing hands-on environmental education learning centers, 
and installing photo blinds to enhance opportunities for wildlife viewing and photog- 
raphy. In Paria Canyon, on the Arizona-Utah border, the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment used fee revenues to maintain and upgrade sanitation facilities at trailheads. 

The Recreational Fee Demonstration Program has been a positive experience for 
the participating agencies. The agencies agree that long-term implementation of this 
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fee program is desirable. We wish, however, to emphasize our strong desire that any 
permanent authority should not take effect until after the current temporary au- 
thority expires at the end of fiscal year 1999. The test is entering its second full 
year, and our current findings and observations are preliminary. The full evaluation 
of the program will not be completed until March 1999. Yet, even at this early stage, 
we are pleased with the results, and would like to design a program that builds on 
our positive experience in implementing the demonstration effort. The Administra- 
tion proposed permanent fee authority as part of the President's fiscal year 1999 
Budget, with the pay-as you-go costs offset within the overall budget, and stands 
ready to work with Congress to enact this legislation. 

There are several elements that we would recommend for permanent legislation. 
These elements are presented in more detail in the report, but I wish to highlight 
some of them. First, we would emphasize the need for flexibility to tailor fees to 
meet specific management and visitor needs. Recreation facilities, resources, and 
primary users are not alike from agency to agency, and even within agencies. When 
it comes to designing fee programs in the face of such differences, we simply caution 
that one size does not fit all. At the same time, of course, we don't want to burden 
the recreating public with a confusing array of fees. But we should have the flexi- 
bility to balance the needs of the recreation resources with those of the user. 

Second, we think it is crucial to recognize the importance of incentives in the de- 
sign of recreation fees. The provision in the demonstration program that fees be ap- 
plied to on-site backlogged maintenance projects provides a substantial incentive for 
recreation managers to collect fees and to keep the cost of fee collection down. It 
also appears that the public is highly supportive of this provision. People seem 
much more willing to pay the fees if they know the revenues will directly benefit 
the resources that they enjoy. 

Third, the provision that allows agencies to utilize the revenues over more than 
a single fiscal year can help agencies do long-range backlog reduction planning, and 
to implement these plans in a systematic way. The assurance of multi-year funding 
also strengthens agencies' ability to enter into partnership arrangements with states 
or non-governmental entities so that backlog reduction becomes a community effort. 
Such funding stability encourages long-term planning, including investment in more 
efficient fee collection infrastructure. 

Finally, we believe that the provision that sets aside some of the fee revenues for 
addressing broader agency priorities would be an important element of permanent 
legislation. We caution that a fixed formula that returns a high percentage of rev- 
enue to the collecting site could, over the long run, create undesirable inequities 
within an agency. We need to consider this possibility in determining the appro- 
priate balance between the needs of the fee collection site with the backlog mainte- 
nance needs of the entire agency. 

In our final report at the end of March, 1999, we will be able to provide to Con- 
gress much more detailed findings on visitors, management issues, revenue poten- 
tial, impact of fees on communities and the less fortunate, and other issues. I be- 
lieve that this information will help the agencies in implementing permanent fee au- 
thority to maximize public service and accountability. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I or my colleagues will be happy to answer any ques- 
tions you may have. 


Statement of Lyle Laverty, Regional Forester, Rocky Mountain Region 
Forest Service, United States Department of Agriculture 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: I am pleased to be here today 
to discuss how the Forest Service is implementing the recreational fee demonstra- 
tion program. I am accompanied by Greg Super, the national Recreation Fee Dem- 
onstration Program Coordinator for the Forest Service. 

Every year, almost 95 percent of all Americans engage in some sort of outdoor 
recreation. As the largest single supplier of public outdoor recreation, the National 
Forest System hosted over 850 million visits to its 191 million acres of national for- 
ests and grasslands in fiscal year 1997. People are drawn to national forests for a 
variety of activities, including white water rafting, hiking, camping at developed 
sites, skiing, sightseeing, mountain bike riding, and seeking the solitude of the 
primitive back country. 

Demands for recreation opportunities are becoming increasingly complex. Forest 
visitors include more senior citizens, people of diverse ethnic backgrounds, urban 
dwellers, and people with disabilities. To meet this demand, we need more special- 
ized resources to provide the quality experiences our visitors expect. While our fiscal 
year 1999 budget request increases for recreation, appropriations have remained 
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static while demand has increased. Increasingly, we must meet our recreation objec- 
tives through creative and innovative approaches, such as the recreational fee dem- 
onstration program and working jointly with our partners and through volunteers. 

Outdoor recreation and tourism play a significant role in the national economy 
and are key to the economies of many local communities. Spending by recreation 
visitors contributes billions of dollars to the Nation's Gross Domestic Product and 
thousands of jobs. In addition to receipts from the recreation fee demonstration pro- 
gram, other revenues from National Forest System recreation fees exceed $45.2 mil- 
lion annually. Outdoor recreation provides the largest contribution to national eco- 
nomic activity of any National Forest System program. 

From fiscal year 1994 to fiscal year 1998, the Agency's recreation budget averaged 
$217 million annually, but total annual needs for operation, maintenance, backlog 
reductions, and capital investments are much higher. We need additional resources 
to meet demands for activities as diverse as managing caves and wild and scenic 
rivers, providing more interpretive services, and trail maintenance. In fiscal 1997, 
the recreational fee demonstration program provided a much needed $8 million to 
address critical resource needs and enhance customer services. We expect the fees 
collected to increase significantly this year. For these reasons, the Forest Service 
strongly supports the recreation fee demonstration program (RFDP), an essential 
part of meeting the increased demand for quality recreation facilities and services 
to the public. It is critically important that base level appropriations funding con- 
tinue in conjunction with the RFDP to demonstrate a clear added value to the public 
for their fees. 

Now let me turn to the implementation of the recreational fee demonstration pro- 
gram. 

Recreational Fee Demonstration Program 

Congress authorized the landmark recreational fee demonstration program in fis- 
cal year 1996 through enactment of the Omnibus Consolidation Appropriations Act 
for Fiscal Year 1996. The RFDP authorizes the USDA Forest Service, and the Na- 
tional Park Service, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, and the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement of the Department of the Interior to test the collection, retention, and rein- 
vestment of new recreation admission and user fees on up to 100 projects in each 
Agency. Before the RFDP, the Forest Service was limited to charging user fees at 
a limited number of developed sites and none of the collections were retained for 
Forest Service use. This new authority was a major positive departure from histor- 
ical practice. Initially, the RFDP authority allowed agencies to retain all of the new 
fees in excess of a fiscal year 1995 base figure, with 80 percent of the retained fees 
to be used at the sites where they were collected, and 20 percent to be distributed 
nationally to any site under the jurisdiction of the collecting agency. Flowever, the 
fiscal year 1998 Interior and Related Agencies Appropriations Act removed the base 
year requirement, thus allowing the agencies to retain all recreation fee revenues 
from the fee demonstration projects, not just the revenues in excess of the fiscal 
year 1995 collections, greatly increasing our ability to improve recreational sites and 
services. The demonstration authority expires at the end of fiscal year 1999, with 
receipts being availableto complete projects through September 30, 2002. 

The Forest Service began to agressively implement the RFDP in J une, 1996, as 
indicated in the interagency report recently provided to Congress. By the end of fis- 
cal year 1997, with 40 projects collecting funds, receipts from the RFDP grossed well 
over $8 million. An additional 45 projects will begin collections in fiscal years 1998 
and 1999. Projects are being tested in 28 states in all regions of the country, includ- 
ing Puerto Rico. 

The agency is testing a variety of fees in both developed and dispersed recreation 
areas. Based on survey results, public acceptance is increasing over time as people 
adjust to the new fees and begin to see results. 

Project Selection and Approval 

As I previously mentioned, the Forest Service had 40 approved projects collecting 
fees in the RFDP in fiscal year 1997; 45 additional projects have been approved and 
will be operational over the next 2 years. Before we approve the projects, we develop 
a business plan and a communications plan describing the project and how we plan 
to use the additional fees, we evaluate local community effects, estimate the startup 
costs and the cost to improve the project, explain the fee calculation rationale, in- 
volve the public in the planning process, and develop customer service feedback 
mechanisms. 

Along with the RFDP came more responsibility and the need for tight fiscal ac- 
countability. In order to track accurately the RFDP funds, the agency had to incor- 
porate new collection and cash management procedures, and improve local and na- 
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tional accounting systems to report revenue and expenses by project, forest, and 
type of recreation activity. 

Recreation Backlog and Enhancements 

The House Appropriations Committee directed us to use the revenues from this 
program primariiy to reduce the maintenance backing and provide pubiic service en- 
hancements. The Forest Service currentiy has a deferred maintenance backic^ for 
recreation facilities and trails estimated at about $1 billion. This backlog continues 
to grow each year with ever-increasing use pressures and insufficient operations and 
maintenance resources. We spent $638,500 of RFDP collections in fiscal year 1997, 
addressing less than one-tenth of 1 percent of the total deferred maintenance back- 
log. We expect the RFDP revenues generated in fiscal year 1998 will address an ad- 
ditional $3.9 million of recreation and trails backlog. 

Addressing the backlog component is a priority for this Administration, which is 
why the President included the President's Environmental Resources Fund for 
America Initiative in his fiscal year 1999 budget. Such an initiative would help ad- 
dress the deferred maintenance backlog in Forest Service facilities and provide in- 
creases for such activities as restoration and replacement of water and sanitation 
facilities at major recreation sites and trails. The President's budget also proposes 
making the fee authority permanent, which will help ensure that reducing the de- 
ferred maintenance backlog will continue to receive high priority. 

I nteragency Coordination 

The RFDP has provided a unique opportunity for close coordination and collabora- 
tion between the four agencies implementing the program. National fee managers 
hold regular meetings to share information and provide common guidance for col- 
lecting public feedback, so that each agency's evaluations are comparable for imple- 
menting joint projects. 

Working jointly across jurisdictional boundaries has proven to be very effective 
and less burdensome and confusing to the public. All four agencies are proud that 
we were able to produce a quality interagency progress report to Congress on the 
RFDP in a timely manner. 

Lessons Learned 

Mr. Chairman, one important characteristic of the fee program is that it is a 
"test" which has allowed the Forest Service the flexibility to be innovative, while 
making needed adjustments based on public concerns and experience. Since we 
began testing the RFDP in J une 1996, we have learned that most of our visitors 
accept paying fees if the majority of those fees are returned to the local project and 
visible results are evident quickly. 

While we have had many successes, there have also been some challenges. An ex- 
ampleof a problem we faced was making the distinction between admission fees and 
user fees. According to the Land and Water Conservation Fund Act, admission fees 
are fees charged for general access into a recreation site or area. User fees are 
charged for use of specific facilities, programs or resources, some of which are within 
a recreation site. For many of our visitors who possessed a Golden Eagle passport 
or similar pass, this subtle distinction became a problem since these passports can 
only be used for admission fees, but not for user fees. In response to public com- 
ments identifying this concern, the Forest Service changed its policy and began to 
accept the Golden Eagle passport for admission to all national monuments, national 
scenic areas and national recreation areas on national forests participating in the 
RFDP. Although this reduced collections, we felt it was an important customer serv- 
ice improvement. 

All of the participating agencies faced a number of other issues such as negoti- 
ating regional and multi-agency entrance fees; questions about reasons for collecting 
recreation fees; financing startup costs for new projects; cash management and em- 
ployee safety: compliance regarding payment of fees; communicating with our visi- 
tors: inequities within or among agencies; local community effects; agency liability: 
project tracking systems; and gaining critical business and communications skills. 
The agencies are jointly working to address these concerns as new projects are im- 
plemented. 

Legislative and Management Improvements 

After almost 2 years of testing the RFDP, we have a number of suggestions for 
how the fee program can be improved and strengthened. The President's fiscal year 
1999 budget assumes permanent legislative authority, which we strongly encourage 
the Committees to consider. I will highlight a few of the significant improvements 
and refer to the progress report for the detailed list of other suggestions. 
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•Joint Agency Effort: Congress needs to clarify authority to provide for in- 
creased joint agency efforts across Federal, state, and local jurisdictions in ad- 
ministering the fee program. Specific statutory authorization could help clarify 
the agencies' authority to enter into multi-agency and multi-governmental fee 
agreements, and how fees should be distributed under these agreements. 

•Better Long Term Planning: Permanent authority could allow agencies to set 
aside funds toward expensive backlog projects that could not be funded with 
only 1 year's revenue. Permanent authority would strengthen the agencies' abil- 
ity to enter into cost-sharing or other partnership arrangements that make 
backlog reduction a cooperative effort. 

•Base Level Appropriations: Congress should preserve the added value provided 
by the fee demonstration by not offsetting appropriations with fee receipts 
which would undermine local public support and agency incentives. 

•Broadening the Demonstration Effort: The RFDP could be expanded to explic- 
itly include recreation-related activities, such as ski area special use permits 
and permits for outfitters and guides, which currently may be outside of the 
scope of the RFDP. 

Closing 

Mr. Chairman, we agree that long-term implementation of the RFDP is desirable. 
The interagency progress report highlights many successes on the ground since we 
began implementing the RFDP and also draws to your attention several areas that 
need improvement. 

We will continue to evaluate during the testing period so that we may further ex- 
plore ways to better administer this program. 

We are pleased that overall visitor response has been generally positive. This pro- 
gram represents a significant step toward improving customer services and recre- 
ation facilities for those who visit our national forests. 

This concludes my statement. We would be pleased to answer your questions. 


Statement of Philip FI. Voorhees, Associate Director for Policy 
Development, National Parks and Conservation Association 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, my name is Phil Voorhees. I 
am Associate Director for Policy Development for the National Parks and Conserva- 
tion Association, America's only private, non-profit citizens organization dedicated 
solely to protecting, preserving and enhancing the National Park System. 

NPCA appreciates the opportunity to testify today on the issue of the fee dem- 
onstration program. Since its initiation in 1996, the demonstration program has 
proven valuable. It has brought more revenue into the national parks and has 
begun to educate park managers about public acceptance of entrance and use fees, 
options for fee collection, and collateral benefits and costs of increased fee collection. 
The program has been dynamic in raising a variety of issues that Congress should 
address once the program reaches its conclusion. Some of those issues include the 
appropriate method of interagency revenue sharing, the appropriateness of specific 
types of use fees, eventual fee caps, and distribution of revenues within the National 
Park Service. It is our hope that between this hearing and the filing of the final 
report on the progress of the program, this Committee will consider the issues iden- 
tified below, adjust the program accordingly and make the authority permanent. 

Public Acceptance of the Demonstration Program: Entrance Fees 

The land management agencies' Recreation Fee Demonstration Program Progress 
Report to Congress notes that the demonstration program has met with generally 
high levels of public acceptance for increased entrance fees to the national parks. 
In 1995, prior to initiation of the program, NPCA conducted a national survey ask- 
ing about the public's acceptance of fee increases. Seventy nine percent of those sur- 
veyed responded that they were not opposed to an increase from an average (at that 
time) of $5 per carload for a visit of up to 7 days. In 1996, NPCA again conducted 
a survey exploring the public's willingness to pay specific levels of fee increases. 
Based on per person, rather than per carload assessments, the 1996 survey showed 
that 56 percent of respondents would support an increase of $5 per person, with 
support gradually dropping to 20 percent as the increase rose to $10 per person. 

The 1995 survey accurately predicted the general public support for fee increases. 
The 1996 survey, however, should raise some questions for the National Park Serv- 
ice and for Congress as the agency moves more aggressively into fee collection. The 
question is how much is too much. Clearly, the public acceptance for fee increases 
has limits. At many units of the park system, entrance fees have been doubled and 
in some instances tripled. Yosemite's fee, for example, climbed from $5 per car be- 
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fore the initiation of the program to $20 per car. If the NPCA survey is any indi- 
cator, the current fee ieveis may be approaching or may have aiready reached the 
iimit of what the pubiic finds acceptabie. 

Nationai Park Service fee revenues have grown under the program from $75.7 
miiiion in fiscai year 1994 to an estimated $142 miiiion in the current fiscai year. 
With 97 sites participating in the program, broadening the base of the fee program 
(i.e. authorizing more units to participate) shouid be examined before any consider- 
ation is given to raising entrance fees even further. 

Public Acceptance: Use Fees 

Uniike entrance fees, the new and eievated use fees estabiished under the dem- 
onstration program have received mixed reviews. The Grand Canyon Private Boat- 
ers Association, testifying today, presents perhaps the most cogent exampies of 
where the Nationai Park Service has aiready stepped some distance across the iine 
of pubiic acceptance for fee increases. At the Grand Canyon, for private boaters, the 
wait to get a siot on the Colorado River is as much as 8 years. NPS has instituted 
a place-holding fee of $25 per year and a $100 application fee so that, on average, 
private boaters would pay $300 before ever dipping an oar in the water. Additional 
use fees apply once the boaters are on the river. While it is true that charging a 
fee to wait in line thins the list of those who are less serious (or less patient) about 
running the river, requiring $300 up-front, before ever experiencing the Colorado 
and the Grand Canyon seems a little excessive. 

Nonetheless, this and other examples of excess can and should be an active learn- 
ing experience for the National Park Service as it explores the boundaries of public 
acceptance of use fees. The demonstration program was well crafted, in that it al- 
lows NPS and the other land management agencies to explore different opportuni- 
ties and occasionally fail without penalty any venues, use fees are a new concept 
both for the public and for the agency. As Congress evaluates the success of the pro- 
gram and considers making the program permanent, it should pay careful attention 
to examples like the Colorado River wait list fee and evaluate what kinds of fees 
are acceptable to the public and what kinds are not. 

Broadening the Scope of Fee Collection 

The National Park Service is authorized to collect fees under the demonstration 
program at 100 sites and currently collects at 97. Those 97 units include some that 
hacrpreviously prohibited collection, like Cape Canaveral NS which now charges a 
daily use fee. Other areas have discovered that, if appropriately applied, use fees 
can have collateral benefits unrelated to revenue generation. When Glen Canyon 
NRA established a fee at Lone Rock Campground, within 1 year assaults dropped 
by 71 percent, disorderly conduct violations dropped by 88 percent, quiet hours were 
enforced for the first time, littering decreased and family use of the campground in- 
creased. Although it is unfortunate that the parks experience any crime, clearly the 
fees assessed here have had a beneficial impact. In addition, smaller units, like 
Cape Canaveral were able to generate supplemental revenues that proved useful in 
addressing backlogged park needs. 

In response, the Congress should consider expanding the program to all units of 
the National Park System and extending the demonstration period for another 5 
years. This expansion would allow the Park Service to explore further both the op- 
portunities and pitfalls of fee collection, building a more accurate record of where, 
what kind and what level fees are appropriate, while at the same time providing 
parks with badly needed supplemental revenue. At the conclusion of an expanded 
program. Congress would have a more accurate record to guide future decisions on 
where, when, how and how much the public should be asked to contribute for use 
of its park lands. 

Distribution of Revenues Among Agencies and Within NPS 

For the land management agencies, one of the most contentious aspects of the 
demonstration program has been distribution of the revenues resulting from the 
Golden Eagle passport. Purchase of the Golden Eagle passport allows free entry to 
all fee areas across the land management agencies. Under the demonstration pro- 
gram, the price for the Golden Eagle passport was raised from $25 to $50 in 1997, 
resulting in an increase in total NPS revenues from $5.4 million to $9.6 million. 
Currently, revenue from the sale of the passport is retained by the agency making 
the sale. When sale of the passport is opened to third parties the calculus will be- 
come far more complex, as none of the agencies will be directly selling at least some 
portion of the passports. The fee demonstration program was specifically authorized 
to spend the resulting revenues on projects visible to the fee paying public. As a 
matter of equity, revenues should therefore be applied to the agencies based on their 
share of fee-generating visitation. 
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Within the Park Service, the ievei of revenues received at some of the "crown 
jewei" parks matches or exceeds the totai annuai operations budget for those units. 
Grand Canyon NP is the best exampie, generating $19.4 miiiion in fee revenues in 
fiscai year 1997, compared with an operations budget for that year of $14.6 miiiion. 
There are not many units in this category, but aii of the high visitation units par- 
ticipating in the program generate simiiariy high revenues. To advocates of a fee- 
funded Nationai Park Service, this presents a tempting target. Those advocates, 
however, shouid reaiize that many of the most highiy visited units aiso have the 
most substantiai backiog of maintenance and infrastructure needs. Not surprisingiy, 
visitation has a price. Grand Canyon NP aione has an infrastructure and mainte- 
nance backiog exceeding $154 miiiion. Even with an annuai contribution of an addi- 
tionai $15 miiiion (the park currentiy retains 80 percent of the revenues), it wiii 
take Grand Canyon 10 years to address its outstanding maintenance project needs, 
assuming future maintenance budgets meet the needs of the park and the backiog 
does not grow. And Grand Canyon, iike many other parks has substantiai cuiturai 
and naturai resource protection needs as weii. 

Nonetheless, as Congress considers the success of the demonstration program as 
it moves forward, it should consider the equity of high levels of supplemental reve- 
nues flowing into the high visitation, crown jewel parks. Units throughout the sys- 
tem suffer from similar problems of decaying infrastructure and delayed mainte- 
nance. The demonstration program currently distributes 80 percent revenues to the 
parks that collect the fees. The remaining 20 percent is distributed to the non-fee 
demonstration units and is used to support the management of the national fee pro- 
gram. As the need for additional studies (discussed below) emerge. Congress should 
consider evening the distribution so that the less visited and non-fee units do not, 
in effect, end up supporting the additional research and management of a program 
that generates revenues disproportionately benefiting the high visitation crown jew- 
els. 

Additional Research Needs 

When the National Park Service finished its plan for the demonstration fee pro- 
gram, the Service made relatively heavy use of parks that already charged fees and 
simply raised them. This avoided generating some of the controversy that the Forest 
Service has experienced, but it also provided a narrower scope for the demonstration 
program than could have been achieved. Before the Congress considers making the 
program permanent, some additional research may be warranted to improve the 
agencies’ level of understanding about the public's willingness to pay for entry to 
and use of parks supported by tax dollars. 

In addition, little is known about the impact specific levels of fees have on the 
inclination of people to visit the parks from specific demographic and economic 
groups. The national parks are for all of us to enjoy and to learn from, no matter 
the individual's economic or social circumstance. Visitation figures since the initi- 
ation of the demonstration program indicate that the increases have had little or 
no impact on the public's willingness to visit the national parks. 

But as the Congress, the agency and the public becomes more comfortable with 
higher entrance and use fee levels, we must remain always cognizant of the impact 
that fee increases of any and all kinds have on Americans with limited means. Addi- 
tional research would help delineate at what point fees become problematic for those 
visitors and begin to affect adversely the demographics of park visitation. For both 
issues— willingness to pay by the general public and impact of fee levels on eco- 
nomic and demographic groups— the National Park Service should understand the 
effect of its actions before proposing changes, rather than proposing changes and 
evaluating the impacts after the fact. Acknowledging that research costs money, all 
such research could be covered by the revenues generated by the existing dem- 
onstration program. 

Supplementing Appropriations Beyond Public Fees 

A separate, but equally important concern for NPCA is the balance between as- 
sessing fees for the public enjoyment of the national parks and collecting appro- 
priate fees from concessioners and other private users of the national parks who 
gain financial profit from their use of the parks. On Tuesday, this Committee con- 
ducted a hearing on FI.R. 2993 to apply fair market value-based fees to the produc- 
tion of commercial photography and films in the national parks. For fifty years Flol- 
lywood and Madison Avenue have leveraged the image of the parks to improve their 
bottom line and have provided very little to the parks in return. It is our hope that 
this Congress will move to correct this imbalance before it adjourns next fall. Simi- 
larly, national park concessions reform has been on the agenda of each of the past 
four Congresses and has yet to pass. 
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Senator Bumpers has voiced his concern for the need for reform for two decades, 
repeatediy introducing iegisiation toaccompiish that reform. On this side, Chairman 
Hansen has aiso expressed an interest and was heipfui in addressing reform pro- 
posais in the 104th Congress. Since 1965 and the passage of the Concessions Policy 
Act, NPCA has been working and waiting for reform. When the last Congress was 
discussing new fee authorities for the National Park Service, we were outspoken in 
noting that fees should not be increased for the public before a more fair return to 
the taxpayer was achieved from the businesses that profit from the park visitors 
themselves. Any reform that Congress seriously attempts should increase the com- 
petition for park concession contracts, should address the standing debt to the Fed- 
eral Government in the form of possessory interest held by the concessioners and 
should make the resulting revenues available to the parks themselves. 

Our view on this issue has not changed with the passage of the fee demonstration 
program. Before the conclusion of the demonstration program and the consideration 
of implementing the experimental program on a permanent basis. Congress must 
address and resolve the issue of concessions reform. Failing to do so would be pro- 
foundly unfair to the park visitor and to the American taxpayer. 

Conclusion 

Thus far, the fee demonstration program has proven to be a success by almost 
any metric. Fee revenues have increased 88 percent since fiscal year 1994; the appli- 
cation of fees has shown some collateral benefits; and the participating parks have 
begun to address their backlog of maintenance and infrastructure needs through the 
new revenues, albeit at a very measured pace. But the program is still relatively 
new and a broad variety of questions remain unanswered. 

When fee proposals were discussed in the 104th Congress, many comparisons 
were made between the cost of a visit to the fee collecting parks and the cost of 
a variety of other forms of public entertainment. The comparisons provided an inter- 
esting diversion but avoided addressing the central question of what defines an ap- 
propriate fee for visiting the national parks and using the legally available re- 
sources. National parks are not entertainment outlets comparable to Disney World 
or the latest Hollywood blockbuster film. They serve a very different purpose, fo- 
cused on education, inspiration and preservation for the future. 

Given those differences, before the Congress moves toward permanent authority 
for the National Park Service to set and adjust fees on its own judgment, it should 
require a full analysis of how the NPS expects to use and develop its authority, how 
it sees that fees will need to be adjusted in the next 10 years, and where (if any- 
where) it intends to draw the line on fee collections for the National Park System. 
Before Congress provides permanent authority similar to the demonstration pro- 
gram, whether next year at the conclusion of the demonstration program, or after 
an additional 5 year extension, the National Park Service should be asked to pro- 
vide a coherent plan for the fee program, detailing where and when fees will be ap- 
plied, at what level fees will be applied, how quickly and to what level fees will be 
increased over time, and if there are any program types or areas that NPS or the 
other agencies have learned from experience should remain free to the public. 

Above all, when Congress moves to extend the demonstration program or make 
the authorities permanent, it must reaffirm its intent that the resulting revenues 
be provided to the parks and public lands as supplemental revenues, in addition to 
the annual appropriations that the National Park Service and the other agencies 
currently receive. Despite the impressive revenue performance of a small collection 
of high visitation parks, the National Park System as a whole will never and should 
never be asked to support itself with fee revenues. In the same 1995 survey, NPCA 
asked respondents about their willingness to pay more in taxes to support the na- 
tional parks. Overwhelmingly— 79 percent— said they would. This is a strong indica- 
tion of the value that Americans place on their tax-based financial support for the 
national parks. 


Statement of Gaylord Staveley, Vice President, National Forest Recreation 

Association 

Mr. Chairman, my name is Gaylord Staveley. I'm Vice President of the National 
Forest Recreation Association. In our view, this oversight hearing on the Recreation 
Fee Demonstration Program is much-needed and very timely. We thank you for the 
opportunity to testify. 

Our comments deal almost entirely with the Fee Demo program as it is operated 
by the USDA Forest Service. NFRA, established in 1948, is a national association 
of private-sector business owners or companies who construct and/or operate resorts. 
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lodges, campgrounds, marinas, and pack stations for the use and enjoyment of the 
public, under permits from the Forest Service. There are, by Forest Service count, 
some 1,700 such businesses serving the National Forest system nationwide. Overall, 
these businesses have a multi-billion dollar investment in structures, facilities and 
equipment used to serve the visiting public. They contribute millions of dollars in 
privilege fees to the Federal treasury every year. 

NFRA’s interest in the Recreation Fee Demonstration Program springs from 
harmful effects the program has, in its very first year, had on a number of those 
private sector businesses, and our concern that those effects will continue if not 
curbed. 

We are also concerned about the effects of a permanently authorized Fee Demo 
program on the safety and quality of national forest recreational experiences. 

When in late 1996, Congress authorized the selection of Recreation Fee Dem- 
onstration Program, it was as a three-year pilot project during which Federal land 
management agencies could test new access and user fees at certain sites of their 
choosing, to learn more about possible ways of reducing the size and scope of gov- 
ernment while continuing to provide for the use and enjoyment of Federal lands. 

By February 1997 even before the fee demo program had been implemented in 
many locations, some proponents were describing it as being "highly successful." 

At that same time, some wild interpretations and applications of the fee demo 
concept were occurring in the field. Many Forest Service employees clearly consid- 
ered the newer and higher fees "found money." Despite the guidance provided with 
the initial authorization, it appeared there was little consideration for what the 
market would bear, or the effect of higher fees on local communities. Moreover, the 
program impinged heavily on a number of private-sector businesses to whom the 
Forest Service had issued concession permits. 

At this point I want to emphasize that NFRA is not opposed to the Recreation 
Fee Demonstration Area Program. In this time of limited appropriations, it may be 
good for the agency to have more than one source of revenue. And certainly it is 
not unfair to ask visitors to pay something for the use of a facility or amenity on 
a national forest. What we object to are the abuses of this the program and the po- 
tential for future abuses. 

Fee Demo is being used to dispiace and subrogate concessioner oper- 
ations, and in the absence of top-down administration and oversight, we 
beiieve it wiii continue to be use that way. 

There has, for sometime, been a faction within the Forest Service that advocates 
taking back the visitor services that have been concessioned out to the private sec- 
tor, so those facilities could be operated directly by Forest Service personnel. 

The notion of taking back the concessions initially arose from resentment at see- 
ing private sector employees beginning to do forest-based jobs that had traditionally 
been done by "green shirts," i.e. Forest Service employees. Some of those Forest 
Service employees continue to view Fee Demo as an income base for regaining those 
jobs by taking back the job sites, and have begun using it that way. 

During Fee Demo's first year, we have seen it used as a take-back device in the 
following ways: 

The peremptory modification of current permits. The Forest Service eu- 
phemism for this is "renegotiation." When Forest Service officials withdrew the 
Trinity Lake Recreation Area in California from an established campground 
concession program, and indicated they intended to do the same thing at Lake 
Shasta— and were stopped from carrying out that plan the Forest informed the 
concessioner that the terms of the concession permit will be "renegotiated." 
Other concessioners who questioned Forest Service interpretations of Fee Demo 
have been told they are going to have the number of one-year renewals reduced 
as a consequence, or that "if they make waves, they will be eliminated from the 
forest." 

Refusal to renew a permit that had in the past always been renewed. 

Several months ago the permitter who had operated the Table Mountain Camp- 
ground for many years simply disappeared. When we couldn't find her we tele- 
phoned the Forest Office administering her permit to ask how she might be con- 
tacted. The Forest Service person on the other end of the line said "oh, we have 
that campground now— fee demo, I think it's called." This occurred in a four- 
forest complex the Forest Service calls the Enterprise Forest project where they 
are doing what we consider to be "cherry picking" concessioned sites on four 
urban national forests, taking_ back the higher-revenue sites. 

Setting a new fee and taking the revenue from it, while shifting its re- 
lated maintenance cost to a concessioner. In one situation we observed, the 
Forest Service began charging visitors a fee for parking in a lot that has histori- 
cally been free, while requiring a nearby concessioner— as a condition of a per- 
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mit at a totally different location— to pay the costs of cleaning this Forest Serv- 
ice parking lot, Its toilets and trallhead. 

Pressuring the concessioner to iower its fees so the Forest Service fee 
wiii be more affordabie. An alternate tactic has been to ask the concessioner 
to raise Its fees so a new or higher Forest Service fee will seem less drastic to 
visitors. These tactics were used In connection with parking and boat launching. 
Refusing for severai years to aiiow a concessioner to raise prices, so 
that he or she wiii abandon the permit; the Forest Service can then take 
over the business "In the public Interest." One such situation has been going 
on for 9 years. 

A year ago, even as Fee Demo was being hailed a success, the Chief of the Forest 
Service was finding It necessary to Issue a letter to his Regional Foresters under 
the subject: "Prohibition Against Dispiacement of Concessions Based on Recreation 
Fee Demonstration Prqects." 

Flowever, many Forest Service field employees Ignore the Washington office. The 
Chiefs letter notwithstanding, new Instances of fee demo Impingements on conces- 
sioners continued to be reported throughout the summer of 1997. 

By September, there was so much concern In the Senate that In a September 18, 
1997, colloquy on the Senate floor. Senator J on Kyi, a member of the Forests and 
Public Land Management Subcommittee, noted that "as private permit terms ex- 
pire, It appears that at some fee demo sites there Is an Intent to discontinue reliance 
on the private sector for delivery of recreation goods and services." 

Senator Larry Craig, also a member of that Subcommittee, then noted that Sen- 
ator Kyi had Identified a serious problem that Is also occurring In Idaho. Fie noted 
the development of a new Forest Service "Flerltage Expedition" program that essen- 
tially puts the agency Into the outfitter-guide business. 

Senator Slade Gorton, Chairman of the Senate Subcommittee on Interior and Re- 
lated Agencies Appropriations, then stated that concessioner displacement was not 
an Intent of the fee demo program. 

Near the end of the first session of the 105th Congress, the 1998 Appropriations 
Bill was nearly amended to reassert the parameters of fee demo. The Forest Service 
opposed that amendment, on the grounds that 'the/ dont want to relinquish their 
authority to take back concessions. " 

The Fee Demonstration Project is too new to receive permanent authoriza- 
tion. 

Not enough Is yet known about the extent or manner that fee demo funds and 
appropriated funds can be blended to assure the continued availability of safe enjoy- 
able visitor services on the Federal lands. It may be that the fee demo concept 
works better where there are gated chokepoints, as In national parks, than where 
entry In predominantly uncontrolled, as In the national forests. 

We need to learn more about what level of fees are reasonable: Clearly, the Forest 
Service has a different view of reasonability than does the public— as evidenced by 
the fact that In many Instances the public objected to demonstration fees called 
"fair," but did not object to them when they were lowered. 

We need more assurance that demonstration fees will be used for resource protec- 
tion and maintenance, and that they will not become a source of Income for a Forest 
Service "jobs program." 

Demonstration fees on a per-vehicle basis fall unfairly on escorted groups, espe- 
cially those In partially filled coaches and vans. When transportation, tour, or 
ecotour companies must bypass national forests because of excessive fees, the public, 
the tour companies, the forest based concessioners, and the adjoining rural econo- 
mies are all adversely affected. 

If the Administration was to renege on earlier promises and treat locally collected 
fees as an appropriation offset, the Forest Service would be left with no other fund- 
ing source for recreation and maintenance backlog reduction. We believe they would 
then use Fee Demo authority as a license to extract as much money as possible from 
visitors and concessioners, without regard for the effect on resource protection or the 
ability of the private sector to afford quality service. 

If Forest Service recreation management— under which the concession permit sys- 
tem is administered— were required to operate solely on revenue from the Fee Demo 
program, we are certain the number and type of Forest Service demands on its pri- 
vate-sector permitters, already substantial, would increase further. 

Many forest-based businesses are already being subjected to extraordinary finan- 
cial or labor requirements as a condition for favorable consideration on issuance or 
renewal of a permit. For the most part these requirements are not commensurate 
with the term of the permit; they would have to be amortized against a longer per- 
mit or a renewed permit— neither of which can be relied on. 
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CONCLUSION 

NFRA would like to see the Fee Demo program succeed, but we urge that it not 
be permanently authorized at this time or without legislated direction. 

The Forest Service is experiencing financial and staffing problems as well as a 
huge maintenance backlog. More than ever, help from the private sector is needed. 
The Fee Demo project was sold to the concessioner community on the basis that it 
would provide new flexibility to the agencies and attract more private investment 
to the improvement of recreational and visitor facilities and services on the public 
lands. The effect thus far has been to discourage private investment at national for- 
est permitted sites. 

The Forest Service continues to compete against and undercut its concessioners 
whenever and wherever it chooses to do so. The charge to be "entrepreneurial," fed 
by the fee demo program, is encouraging Forest Service employees to free-lance. One 
Forest Service field officer told a concessioner "we don’t care what Washington says, 
we're goi ng to do (fee demo) any way we choose." 

The program needs more time to mature, and during that time it needs the over- 
sight of Congress and the people who will be affected by it. 

Late in 1997, consideration was given to amending the 1988 Appropriations Bill 
to provide that: 

Projects undertaken under the Recreation Fee Demonstration Program 
shall not result in: 

(a) the modification of a current concessioner authorization with- 
out willing consent of the holder of such authorization; 

(b) failure to renew, to extend, or to offer a new prospectus for an 
existing concession authorization; or 

(c) the displacement of an authorized concessioner operation. 

We urge the adoption of that language, along with legislation that standardizes 
and codifies the forest Service developed-site permit system and its developed-site 
concessions policies and practices. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify in this very important matter. 


Statement of J ohn Bachrach, Grand Canyon Private Boaters Association 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for this opportunity to share our thoughts on the Fee 
Demonstration/Cost Recovery program implemented in 1997. We recognize the im- 
portance of this issue to the huge population of people who cherish and seek to ac- 
cess our public lands. 

My name is J ohn Bachrach and I have come from Flagstaff, Arizona to represent 
the Grand Canyon Private Boaters Association. The boating public is one component 
of the outdoor community. We are a 501C3 non-profit corporation that was formed 
in 1996 to give a voice to private/non-commercial or self-guided river running popu- 
lation who, until now have had no voice in NPS policy matters that affect the boat- 
ing community. 

Briefly I will outline the fees a person must pay in order to conduct or participate 
in a private, self-guided river trip on the Colorado River. First, in order to be accept- 
ed onto the Grand Canyon National Park's wait list and secure a position on that 
list you have to pay $100. Then to remain on this list until your turn has come up 
you will have to pay $25 per year. The current wait is eighteen years so you will 
pay a total of $450. When you are able to launch you will pay another $200 for that 
privilege. You, and each participant in your trip will then pay $10 for entry into 
the park, additionally each of you will be assessed $4 per night for every night you 
spend in the park. 

The current structure was implemented after the December 1996 Fee Demonstra- 
tion and Cost Recovery Prc^rams were authorized by Congress. River running fees 
were raised 1200 percent with no public input. 

The concept of paying fees at Grand Canyon National Park to recreate is not new 
to non-commercial river runners, however the new fee program at Grand Canyon 
National Park is inconsistent with other recreation and use fees on public lands. Be- 
fore the Grand Canyon Private Boaters Association could support continued applica- 
tion or further expansion and implementation of the fee demonstration program, we 
would need to be assured that the program meets several important criteria. They 
are as follows: 

(1) Fees must be applied equitably and fairly to all persons, businesses and cor- 
porate entities engaged in similar activities on America's public lands 

(2) Fees must not be used as a tool to limit access to Americas public lands or 
waterways 
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(3) Fees must be consistent in both their assessment and administration 

As a group we are very concerned that the fee demonstration program does not 
currentiy pass any of these fai mess tests. 

(1) In the case of Grand Canyon river running, fees are not presently applied fairly 
to all users engaged in similar activities. 

Most of our members, and private boaters that we have surveyed have no objec- 
tion to paying their fair share of the parks operating costs, but in contrast to the 
coliected non-commerdai fees, fees paid by commerdai outfitters are not used to re- 
cover the NPS' management expenses. Outfitters pay franchise fees, and in the case 
of the Grand Canyon, river outfitters pay into the Coiorado River Fund. Neither of 
these fees are used to offset river operations costs. Consequentiy, outfitted patrons 
pay no fees directiy to the park, thereby being insuiated from the increased aware- 
ness generated by direct contact with park staff and park needs. 

Policy should be crafted that brings to all users greater awareness of the costs 
involved with our public lands operations and would help instill a sense of participa- 
tion, ownership and preservation among all users. Making sure commercial patrons 
paid the same fees for the same kinds of uses as the self-guided could help to raise 
awareness and would be fair. 

(2) The imposition of fees apparently has been used as a tool to limit access for the 
private boater in the Grand Canyon. 

The Department of Interior's press releases assured the public that they would 
be involved in development of the fee demonstration program process, but, as far 
as the Grand Canyon is concerned, not one public hearing was conducted before the 
announcement and implementation of the new fee structure. 

The sudden and enormous fee increase to the boating public by surprise and re- 
sulted in slowing the growth rate of the parks wait list by 30 percent. In 1998, for 
the first time in the history of Colorado river running, the total number of hopefuls 
on the wait list declined by more than 1000 people out of 6000 did not renew their 
names on the waiting list. If the point of raising the price was to discourage self- 
guided use of the canyon, then the fee demo program has been a big success. The 
long wait coupled with the high fees has nurtured the feeling amongst the river 
community that the annual fee is actually a penalty meant to discourage them from 
future partici pation. 

Current and former NPS employees at Grand Canyon stated they felt fee dem- 
onstration charges were being used to curb the growth of the Park's private boating 
wait list, and that park staff calculated an attrition rate of up to 30 percent for the 
non-commercial boating wait list. 

(3) The current fee demonstration program is inconsistent and unfair when compared 
with other fee programs imposed upon public lands. 

Comparing the use of public lands by cows to humans would seem ridiculous, but 
everyone of us living in the west knows from simple observation that cows do far 
more damage to public lands than do humans. Over grazing, by itself causes more 
damage to the resources in question, than wilderness use by humans. And let's not 
forget the cows trampling of archeological sites. Boaters and hikers presently pay 
$4 per night for every night they spend in the Grand Canyon, contrast that to the 
cost of grazing a cow for a year on public lands. If grazing were to be assessed at 
the same rate people are, it would cost $1460 to graze a cow for a year. Presently 
it costs less than $10 for a cow to spend a year in the wilderness. Flikers and boat- 
ers would be better off if they were treated equally to cows! 

This comparison looks even more extreme when fitted into the larger picture that 
includes annual fees for mining, logging and other resource consuming activities 
that take place on public lands. 

Additionally we are concerned with the classification of river running at GCNP 
as a "special use," and the precedent that "special use classification" may set for 
other low impact, human-powered activities on public lands. 

Because GCNP has classified non-commercial river running as a "special park 
use" the park attempts to recover 100 percent of the costs of managing this use, 
in contrast to other park activities which receive almost all their funding from the 
parks general funds. "Special park uses" include activities that are outside of the 
normal range of activities in a park, for example holding a wedding ceremony, or 
filming a movie. Flistorically speaking, the first use of what eventually became 
GCNP began with river running and a character named John Wesley Powell. A 
river trip on the Colorado is a special experience, for sure, but, river running is defi- 
nitely not outside the "normal range of activities" in the park, it is most definitely 
not a special use. 
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The Grand Canyon Private Boaters Association wouid iike to encourage the dis- 
tinguished members of this Committee and Congress to reexamine Federai funding 
poiicies that make it necessary for our Nationai Park system to resort to drastic and 
sudden measures iike the Cost Recovery/Fee Demonstration program imposed upon 
non-commerdai boaters and hikers at GCNP in order to survive and continue to 
provide American's and our visitors from aii over the worid access to these naturai 
treasures. 

In dosing before private boaters can support the fee demonstration program, we 
need to be sure that a criteria for fairness is in piace, we once again submit the 
foii owing as guideiines: 

(1) Fees must be appiied fairiy to aii users engaged in simiiar activities. 

(2) Fees must not be used as a tooi to iimit access. 

(3) Administration of fees must be consistentiy assessed across aii resource 

users. 

We sincereiy thank Rep. Flansen's office for this opportunity present our perspec- 
tive and we are sure you wiii give our thoughts consideration. 


Statement of FIon. Robert F. (Bob) Smith, a Representative in Congress from 

THE State of Oregon 


Mr. Chairman: 

The Endangered Species Act is the most powerfui iaw in the country today. Its 
impact on private property, economic production, and our standard of iiving is un- 
precedented: because of its power, the enforcement of this iaw must be carefuiiy 
scrutinized. I commend you on your decision to hoid this important hearing. 

The totai impact of the impiementation of the Endangered Species Act is some- 
times difficuit to ascertain. We do know, however, that it has ied to a greater reii- 
ance on imported wood products, higher energy costs, restrictions on the use of our 
nation's waterways, and more rigid reguiations on the use of private iand. Uiti- 
mateiy, my biggest concern about the Act is the emotionai burden it pieces on hard- 
working farmers who have been forced to deai with a question fundamentai to their 
very existence: wiii they have enough water to grow their crops and provide for their 
famiiies? 

This is a criticai aspect of the iaw that is too often overiooked. As Federai agen- 
cies focus on the rigid reguiations written to impiement the Act, they often iose 
sight of the fact that we are piacing peopie's iiveii hoods at stake over a biologist's 
judgment. This is an awesome responsibility. Do we cut off water to a farmer and 
ruin his crops because one biologist believes that a lake ought to have six additional 
inches of water in it? Or for an additional 50 cubic feet per second of flow in a river? 
If such a decision is made. Federal agencies bear the burden of proof. Solid scientific 
evidence must be driving these issues; too often it does not. 

The listing of a species must contain two key components. First, we ought to have 
rigid standards placed on the scientific evidence being used to support the listing. 
The data should be collected using commonly-held scientific practices, peer reviewed 
by a broad array of experts in the field, and closely scrutinized by agencies and af- 
fected interests before being adopted. If the Federal agencies rush to judgment 
under the threat of a lawsuit, the burden of proof to delist then falls on landowners. 
This is wrong. It should be the agencies' burden to prove that a species merits list- 
ing, not a landowners' burden to prove it does not. Second, there must be a com- 
prehensive plan adopted that specifies realistic numerical targets for species recov- 
ery. Without such a common understanding of the goals, how can landowners par- 
ticipate in the species recovery? If th^ are forced to comply with an ever-expanding 
list of Federal requirements and shifting standards, the Federal Government will 
lose the most effective partner they have in the effort to save legitimately threat- 
ened species. 

When the Federal Government's efforts degenerate into incrementalism and loose- 
ly defined goals, the recovery of species will never be successful. If, however, we can 
adopt a common understanding of the key issues that lay before us— principally, the 
adherence to strictly scrutinized and peer reviewed science, and a detailed recovery 
plan— we can make prepress. The need to provide more stability to the victims of 
misguided agency decisions requirethat we act to make this law better. I look for- 
ward to working with my colleagues in the Congress to achieve this goal. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you again for calling this very important hearing, and I look 
forward to discussing this matter in greater detail with our witnesses. 
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STATEMENT BY DERRICK CRANDALL, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN RECREATION 
COALITION, ON IMPLEMENTATION OF THE RECREATION FEES DEMONSTRATION 
PROGRAM, PRESENTED TO THE U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES COMMITTEE 
ON RESOURCES, SUBCOMMITTEE ON NATIONAL PARKS AND PUBLIC LANDS, 
FEBRUARY 26, 1998. 


Mr. Chairman and distinguished Members, I am Derrick Crandall and I serve as President 
of the American Recreation Coalition (ARC). ARC is a national federation of more than 
100 national organizations actively involved in meeting the recreation needs of 
Americans. Our members produce recreational products ranging from canoes to 
motorhomes to tents, provide services ranging from campsites to downhill skiing and 
represent the interests of tens of millions of us belonging to individual membership 
groups such as the Good Sam Club, BOATAJ.S. and the National Off-Road Bicycle 
Association. 

Recreation fees on public lands were one of the issues which prompted the creation of 
the American Recreation Coalition in 1979. As we have said to this subcommittee 
several times before, the recreation community enjoys free lunches Just as much as any 
other interest group, but we have come to understand that it is hard to demand a great 
menu and top food when you aren't paying. And we certainly understand that recreation 
on federal lands really isn't a free lunch: the costs have simply been borne by general 
taxes, not user fees. Beginning in the early 1980's, we came to understand that during 
periods of financial pressure on the federal government, recreation programs were as 
much in Jeopardy as other 'nice' federal endeavors. And by 1982, the consequences 
were becoming clear. Campgrounds in our national forests were opening later and 
closing earlier — frustrating millions who sought to use their lands during shoulder 
seasons, but found only locked gates. We saw declines in the numbers of interpretive 
efforts underway — the ranger walks and campfire talks that have left indelible 
impressions on me and tens of millions of others. We saw recreationists and federal 
officials alike frustrated that no budgets were available to create facilities for, and to 
administer, such newly popular recreational activities as mountain biking and personal 
watercraft use, Nordic skiing and more. 

That is why we took an active part in the national debate on fees catalyzed by the 
President's Commission on Americans Outdoors (PCAO) from 1985 to 1987. We heanl 
loudly and clearly that Americans across the country were willing to pay reasonable fees 
for quality recreation opportunities — Just as they are willing to pay reasonable costs for 
quality sleeping bags and boats. Again and again, though, we heard that the agencies 
had little incentive to charge higher recreation fees, since the fees disappeared into a 
variety of special accounts and the black hole of the U.S. Treasury. We agreed when the 
PCAO called for more reliance — but not complete reliance — upon the direct 
beneficiaries of federal recreation facilities and services to ensure that our national parks, 
national forests, wildlife refuges and public lands remain hosts to outstanding recreation 
experiences. 
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We appreciate the leadership of this Sutrcommittee In responding to this important issue. 
Although the recreation fee demonstration program was created by actions of the 
Appropriations Committee, its design work was done here and came as an ou^row«th of 
your hearings on fees in 1995 and the discussions that surrounded the Chairman's 
introduction of HR 2107. 

Ws believe that the fee demo program which resuKed is a laudable and successful 
experiment. The report to the Congress on the first full year of the tee demonstration 
program displays the range of new approaches vi/hich together are increasing recreation 
program budgets of four key agencies by some $150 million this year. V\fe are gathering 
information about mechanisms that are permanent cures for, not bandages hiding, the ills 
that have boosted our backlog on federal lands well above ten billion dollars. For the first 
time, key agency personnel on the ground are able to answer a visitor's question about 
where the fees they pay actually go. 

The American Recreation Coalition supports federal recreation fee programs where: 
ffie fees are equitable, and aimed at recovering costs where the servrees and 
facilities provided represent significant costs to American taxpayers; 
the fee system is efficient costing the least amount practical to administer; 
the fees are convenient for the recreationist so that voluntary compliance is 
readily achievable: 

the fee system is coherent flexible end integrated, so that overlapping charges are 
minimized and federal state and local fees are integrated where appropriate (such 
as Sikes Act provisions for hunting and fishing fees on federal lands, collected as 
a supplement to state licenses, or the Pacific Northwests winter park program): 
end 

the tea revenues are returned to benefit r esources, facilities and programs utilized 
bv those oavinQ the fees. 

In general, the implementation of the fee demo program reflects these goals. We are 
excited about the use of the fee demonstration program to provide the funds needed to 
preserve lookout towers — an exciting success story recently highlighted in the 
Washington Post — to new interpretation services on the Pflto, Arapaho and Roosevelt 
National Forests for families seeking to cut Christmas trees. Wb are also pleased by 
some of the ‘big picture' experiments which have begun, including the Enterprise Forest 
Adventure Pass for four southern Califomia natlonai forests and the Pacific Northwest's 
regional trail pass. 

We feel that effective fee programs will help federal agencies become more customer- 
focused — which is hard to accomplish when 95% or more of your budget is determined 
within the Washington beltway a year in advance. And we are proud to say the 
American Recreation Coalition and the Recreation Roundtable — a related group of 
recreation-industry CEO's — have invested heavily in staff and mmtber time in helping 
the federal agencies covered by the fee demonstration program with project-level and 
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national support and advice on sound fee programs. We have arranged for top 
marketing and communications executives from Disney, REI and other companies to 
work with the Enterprise Forest fee team in the design and implementation of that project; 
we have assisted more than a dozen additional Forest Service fee sites with specific 
communications efforts, enabiing them to reach the general public and likely visitors with 
fee program information prior to arrival. We have worked with National Park Service staff 
In Washington to outline new and innovative approaches on fees, some of which I’ll 
address momentarily. 

We also give our warm thanks to the Congress and the Administration for upholding a 
commitment to making the fee demonstration receipts supplemental to the general 
appropriations for federal recreation programs of the four agencies. 

However, we cannot appear today in total praise of the program, nor can we offer our 
support for moving immediately into a new and pemianent fee program. Our reasons are 
two-fold. First, there have been concerns about specific fee demonstration projects 
expressed by our members, particularty recreation businesses operating in forests as 
permittees and concessioners. Some of the concerns reflect poor communications but 
others may reflect deeper issues, including the need for a better definition of the Forest 
Service’s role in recreation. Second, while we have seen some outstanding innovation 
by the agencies, far more ideas and approaches can and should be tested — from new 
technologies that minimize cash collections at remote sites to national passes and 
stamps that are more convenient to visitors, avoiding a growing criticism of "nickel and 
dime charges." 

Let me elaborate on the concerns raised with specific fee projects. They fail within three 
categories. One involves an inequity in fee collections and the belief that those enjoying 
the services of outfitters, guides and other commercial services end up paying more, and 
more consistently. In most cases, these visitors are already assessed a fee under the 
permit of the rximmercial services provider. The new fee demo charges come on top of 
this base fee yet are the only fees paid by non-served visitors. In addition, the 
commercial service provider can be held accountable for compliance with the fee 
collection requirement, making commercially-served visitors universally assessed. In 
contrast, non-served visitors are subject to the agencies’ own enforcement activities — 
and in some cases are likely to avoid any fee with little or no risk. 

The second concern involves use of the new foe demo authority in ways which undercut 
and jeopardize the operations of commercial providers on public lands. The ability to levy 
new charges and to retain at least 80 % of all receipts has sparked entrepreneurial fires 
within some agency ofRcials at the grassroots level — and that is largely good. Yet 
without much business experience and limited financial analysis tools, the fee demo 
option can blind some of these individuals to long-term benefits of working in partnership 
with concessioners and permittees. It would not be desirable, for example, for the Forest 
Service to attempt to operate a ski area even if it could retain all lift ticket receipts under 
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fee demo. Similarly, we doubt the wisdom of returning a substantial number of 
campgrounds now under concession management to direct Forest Senrice operation. 

The third concern involves coordination of fees on federal lands with those charged by 
states and counties — or even by other federal agencies. In many states, Forest Service 
and BLM trail programs receive substantial annual payments from state agencies, 
utilizing funds collected through ORV vehicle registration programs and on fuel used in 
off-highway recreation acBvities. Before new federal fees — for parking at trailheads, for 
example — are imposed on those who are already paying the state fees, others who are 
not currently contributing to recreation facilities and programs on federal lands need to be 
assessed. 


These concerns are a predictable result of a new tool being provided to federal officials 
who are very hard-pressed to meet growing and changing demands for recreation. In 
some cases, the fee demo program is viewed as a universal wrench able to fix all 
problems — and it is not. The fee demo program — and the permanent fee program we 
hope to see follow it eventually — need to be viewed as merely one of a variety of tools 
which, with training in use, can keep federal recreation programs in good working order. 
It is for this reason that ARC strongly encourages the four federal agencies to develop 
recreation strategies identifying overall goals as well as the full array of tools available to 
achieve those goals. In addition to fees and general appropriations, the following 
additional tools need to be used skillfully by federal recreation programs: 

• volunteer efforts; 

• funding from ISTEA and its successors for scenic byways, trails and other road- 
related needs; 

• partnerships with the private sector to invest in, as well as operate, needed 
recreation fadlHies; 

• partnerships with state and local agencies in areas ranging from facility 
development and operation to funding for trails, wildlife, boating and fishing and 
more; 

• corporate support through sponsorships and other devices; and 

• non-profit organizations ranging from "friends" groups to specialized resource 
managers (land trusts, for example, and Ducks Unlimited). 

We are unenthused about providing permanent fee authority for the four agencies now 
covered by the fee demonstration program, or those such as the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation wrhich also need new fee guidance, until we 
have the benefit of at least two more years of the demonstration program ancf these new 
recreation strategies in place. We are optimistic that the strategies will be developed 
soon for at least two of the agencies: the Forest Service and the BLM. 

There is a second important reason we believe the fee demonstration program deserves 
additional time. We believe that much of the experimentation and learning available to 
the agencies from the program is not yet even underway. 
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In our testimony before this committee In 1995, we outlined a variety of ideas we hoped 
would be tested by the agencies. The National Park Service, especially, is an important 
laboratory for this learning. While the fee demo program has produced substantial new 
receipts for that agency with minor levels of complaints from the public, most of the 
revenue has been generated from increases in already-existing entrance fees. The 
agency can and should also consider: 

• use of differential pricing between peak and non-peak periods of the year, to 
encourage shifts of visitations to periods of the year with the capacity to host 
visitors with minimal social and environmental consequences: 

• linkages among parks, especially those with clear revenue-generating capability 
and those without. One way to do this would be to allow volunteers at non-fee 
sites to earn access to fee sites (for example, through a link between the National 
Capital Region’s sites and Shenandoah National Park); 

• experimentation with free access days to ensure that no American is ‘priced 
out* of enjoyment of this wonderful shared legacy of the outdoors; 

• encouragement of certain types of activities on federal lands. For example, 
participation in interpretation programs might rise if attendance were rewarded 
with free or discounted re-entry to the area; and 

• a ‘hero pass,* priced well above annual passes (and even the Golden Eagle 
passport) that allows supporters to demonstrate their emotional link to the parks. 

In addition, we believe that the Forest Service must seriously consider the creation of a 
national pass for the convenience of its visitors. We understand the concerns expressed 
by some that a national pass — a ‘Golden Smokey‘ — would reduce the link between 
fees and visible local use of the fees. Yet an excellent suggestion worthy of further study 
arose last week at a meeting of Forest Service fee demonstration site managers: 
cxmtinue to focus sales efforts on annual local passes, but allow purchasers to ‘upgrade‘ 
such passes with a $25-30 supplemental fee to a national pass. 

The meeting produced other useful ideas and comments, too, and demonstrated the 
importance of sharing experiences among the fee site managers. We learned that some 
sites require private partners which sell the daily and annual passes to pre-purchase the 
passes, while others permit pass consignment. The pre-purchase requirement 
encourages partners to minimize inventories and some ran out of passes during heavy 
visitation periods — leaving forest visitors unhappy and unintentional fee program 
violators. The group also talked at length about using fee demo receipts to develop 
cooperative agreements with counties and other government agencies in the fields of law 
enforcement, emergency services, roads and other vital visitor needs. 

Substantial discussions also occurred regarding compliance with fees other than 
entrance fees. The agency is investing substantial resources in education efforts to 
encourage compliance and several outstanding examples of “fix-it’ tickets and violation 
follow-up efforts were shared. An important legacy of the fee demonstration program vi/ill 
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be a better basis for predicting compiiance percentages — and thus revenues — than we 
now have. We were encouraged to learn that messages with enveiopes ieft on 10,000 
vehicies parked at Enterprise forest sites without passes generated 5,400 prompt 
payments, including 30% purchasing annual passes. Additional follow up brought 
compliance levels up further — still without reliance upon the $1 00 fine provided for in the 
fee demonstration program enabling legislation. 

We applaud the Forest Service for catalyzing these discussions and look fonivard to 
providing continuing assistance from the recreation industry to the fee site managers. 

We urge the Committee on Resources to enact authorizing legislation for a new and 
slightly redirected fee demonstration effort, extending its duration through Fiscal Year 
2002. We are pleased to learn that the Senate Committee on Energy and Natural 
Resources appears poised to take similar action through legislation introduced this week 
by Senator Craig Thomas. Key changes in the program should include: 

• a prohibition on use of the authority to ‘replace, disrupt or Jeopardize the 
provision of public recreation services on federal lands by permittees and 
concessioners’; 

• new direction on the types of fee strategies to be tested during the 
demonstration period, including peak/off-peak pricing, strategies to encourage 
volunteerism and free access periods: 

• a provision for a modest growth in the number of sites pennitted under the 
program; 

• a refocusing of use of the receipts, restricting them to projects at the collection 
sKe: enhancing interpretation, signage, visitor facilities and law enforcement 
relating to public use; operations and maintenance of facilities serving visitors; and 
backlogged repairs to facilities serving the public; and 

• specifically allowing inclusion of special use permits as fee demonstration 
projects. 

We thank you for your interest and for your willingness to address the recreation fees 
issue comprehensively. 


Derrick Crandall, PresMeiit 
American Recreation Coalition 
1225 New York Avenue, NW Suite 450 
Washington, D,C, 20005 
202,«82-95S0 FAX 2024824529 
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JAMES D. SANTINI 

Chairman Hansen, members of the subcommittee, my name is James D. 
Santini Washington, DC representative of the National Tour Association 
(NTA). 

I offer this testimony on behalf of NTA, a Lexington, Kentucky based 
international packaged travel association of 642 companies. Over the last 
two years NTA has been working closely with the National Park Service to 
make the demonstration fee program a public/private cooperation success. 

In addition, over this same period NTA’s Executive Vice President, Mr. W. 
J. Host, has served on the National Parks Advisory Board and chairs the 
board’s subcommittee on Use, Recreation and Tourism. 

Most of our association’s tour operator members regard the national parks, 
historic and heritage sites as life time experiences for their group tour 
clients. They are traveling together for the economy, efficiency, security 
and social interaction that is provided by packaged travel. For many of 
America’s senior citizens and school age travelers this is the only way they 
will ever be able to share in the natural and historical wonders offered by 
park destinations. For the last 48 years NTA has represented the tourism 
professionals focused on the packaging of travel destinations in the U.S., 
Canada, Mexico and throughout the world. The NTA membership also 
includes 850 local, state and provincial destination marketing offices and 
2,255 tour supplier members that include attractions, hotels, motels, 
restaurants, bus companies, airlines and receptive operators. In 1996, 
according to the Davidson-Peterson, Associates economic study, the 
package travel industry generated over $1 1 .6 billion to U.S. economy of 
which $9.6 billion was spent at local level. 

Today, NTA will respond to Chairman Hansen’s request for an oversight 
review of the 1995 Fee Demonstration Program and the National Park 
Service, as the parks committee considers DOI/NPS 1999 legislative 
authorizations. At the outset we applaud this innovative attempt by the U.S. 
Congress to create the opportunity for the public land agencies to apply on 
the ground real world experiences in crafting the greatly expanded entrance 
and use fee program. 

Since the adoption of the fee demonstration program it has been NTA’s 
predominant experience that NPS has established an agency policy to do 
whatever it can to make the Congressionally mandated fee demonstration 
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program succeed. This general observation is reinforced by concrete 
problem solving examples. Regrettable NTA cannot express the same 
positive experience with the United States Forest Service during the same 
demonstration time frame. 

At this committee’s May 1 1 , 1995, hearing on “Recreation Fees on Public 
Lands” NTA’s president (then Secretary/Treasurer) Keith Griffall 
enunciated four basic appeals to NPS in adopting any kind of a fee program. 

First, there should be an equitable fee comparison between the cost of 
entrance and use for the individual and the commercial group visitor. 

Second, Griffall pressed for adequate notice of any entrance or business use 
fee increases to enable NTA operators with 12/1 8 months from date of 
initial marketing to tour start up date so the tour planner will have adequate 
time to include the fee costs in the total price of the tour package. 

Third, NTA urged that there be an opportunity to be heard for all impacted 
individual, group and recreational park visitors before a fee is officially 
adopted by NPS/DOI. 

Finally, Griffall appealed for a uniform commercial and business use fee 
structure throughout the 370+ units of the National Parks system. 

From the industries initial commercial fee crisis of September 1994 and the 
Yosemite National Park use permit panic of March ’95 NPS has made 
constructive efforts to respond to NTA’s basic fee fairness concerns. This 
ongoing communication culminated in the December ’96 announcement of 
the individual and group visitor entry fees program. Initially, the December 
’96 DOI/NPS entrance fee program earnestly attempted to establish a 
commercial/use fee equity between the group visitors and the 
noncommercial visitor providing a 12 month deferred fee period for 
commercial operators to adapt. As a personal aside, this NPS reaction is 
unprecedented in my 28 years of attempting to encourage responsive mutual 
interest problem solving with all federal land management agencies. While 
all the problems with the demonstration fee program have not been ironed 
out all impacted parties have experienced substantial progress toward 
practical implementation of public/private “partnership” goal. We have 
graduated from oratorical euphemisms to on the ground defacto actions. 
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Further, NFS took the NTA May ’95 plea for park fee uniformity and 
created an unprecedented four tiered commercial entrance fee structure (see 
enclosed graph) that nationally attempts to predicate commercial fees based 
on visitor demand (e.g. 3 million plus in the Tier I parks of Grand Canyon, 
Yellowstone/Grand Teatons and Yosemite) and the existing infrastructure 
and services provided (i.e. benefits received). This fee structure is not 
without flaws. But a follow-up NPS/Industry meeting in Februarv ’97 
corrected an apparent fee imbalance in the category of vai.o from to 25 
passenger capacity. 

Now this partnership interaction continues as an ongoing viable exercise. 
February 9/10, ’98, an informal working group comprised of five NFS and 
five commercial user representatives met in Phoenix to receive park 
commercial user fact/figure input on the methods of fee collection and 
amount of the fees issues that remain at Grand Canyon National Park. Now 
the fact and figure information that was presented is being assimilated in 
anticipation of a March 19/20 return meeting in Phoenix to attempt to find 
consensus on improving collection efficiencies and adjusting comparative 
fee inequities that remain for all commercial vehicle users from 1 to 6, 7 to 
15, 16 to 25 and the 26 or more passenger capacity vehicles. At this stage 
there are no guarantees that either NPS or industry will receive all the 
modifications they are seeking. However, unlike most other government 
agency problem solving, the final disposition of this demonstration fee 
program exercise will not drag on into the next millennium. The Grand 
Canyon fee changes will happen on or before April 15, 1998. This is real 
life fee demonstration program efforts in action. On January 28, in 
Kingston, New York, there was a comparable park service/industry 
representative meeting on the admission fees conflicts related to the Hyde 
Park/Roosevelt/Vanderbilt historical sites. 1 am told that this public hearing 
has also produced a satisfactory entrance/use fee resolution. 

Chairman Hansen has asked me to address another realm of less successful 
fee demonstrations resolution with the ill begotten “air tour commercial” 
fees at Grand Canyon, Haleakala and Hawaiian Volcanoes. These fees were 
adopted without any industry opportunity to be heard (or even Park Service 
support testimony) by a former National Parks authorizing committee in the 
1993 Budget Reconciliation Act. This commercial entrance or use fee 
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violates every fundamental premise for imposition of commercial entry or 
use fees on any federal lands, let alone the airspace overhead. 

The Grand Canyon and Hawaiian air tour operators are transporting the 
physically challenged (20% Grand Canyon) or time constrained (65% Grand 
Canyon international visitors) aerial viewers in airspace that is not 
controlled or managed by the NPS/DOI. The FAA/Department/Department 
of Transportation has jurisdiction of this airspace. Further the air tour 
operator is already paying: 


FEE 

AMOUNT 

PAID TO 

PAID BY 

Terminal Fee 

$2-3 

McCarren Airport 

Eagle Air only 

Segment Fee 

$2.00 

FAA 

Air Carrier 

Overflight Fee 

$2.08 

NPS 

Air Carrier 

‘Landing Fee 

$ .60+ 

AZDOT 

Air Carrier 

AP Ground Fee 

$.60 

AZEKIT 

Ground Carrier 

Franchise Fee 

Varies 

NPS 

Concessioner 

Excise Tax 

$4.50 

IRS 

Air Carrier 

AZ Use Tax 

$.57 

Arizona 

Air Carrier 

TOTAL; $20.35 to $24.13 




A large percent (70% estimated) of the air tours do land and take a 3 hour 
ground tour of the Grand Canyon for which they are paying a commercial 
entry and use fee of $300 per bus unless they use the Harvey’s Concessioner 
bus. Then the fee is $10 per person. 

There is a comparative user inequity for this air tour fee. The air tour 
viewer utilizes no services and receives no direct benefit of any kind. The 
air tour leaves no footprints, sandwich wrappers or evidence of restroom use 
in the Grand Canyon or Hawaiian parks. It is without a question one of the 
most environmentally sensitive ways for the disabled, physically limited and 
time constrained visitors to see the aerial grandeur of both the Grand 
Canyon and the Hawaiian parks. 

There is no precedent for an entrance or use fee for only visual appreciation 
of a national park site. 


‘Airport Manger Russ Pankey has stated intention to increase to $3. 
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There is a fleeting air tour noise impact that has been almost totally 
eliminated in the Grand Canyon by PLlOO-91 and SPAR 50-1. This is 
proven by the 1993 NPS visitor survey in Grand Canyon National Park 
(Approximately 95% of ground visitors reported no aircraft noise 
interference with their park experience). In 1996 there were only 25 written 
complaints out of five million park visitors about aircraft noise fi-om all 
planes. At least to date no other federal agency has yet attempted to start 
taxing the airspace users for sound impacts. 

With your direction and reinforcement, Mr. Chairman, I believe we can find 
a sensible and equitable resolution through your 1 999 national park 
authorizing legislation that suspends any further attempt at collecting air use 
fees in Grand Canyon and Hawaiian parks until there has been a thorough 
and balanced Congressional review of the legal and equitable proprieties of 
a ground managing agency imposing an airspace use taxe. 

Finally, again speaking to the overall program, the NTA applauds this 
unprecedented opportunity to work together with all the land management 
agencies. We hope you will authorize this partnership problem solving 
demonstration fee program for at least two more years beyond the three year 
termination date for this existing program. Thank you for the opportunity to 
share my experiences and recommendations with your Mr. Chairman and 
your committee. 

Enc: 
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For Rdeue; June 12, 1997 
Divid Bami (202) 20S,6«43 

ADDITIONAL CHANGE TO COMMERCIAL TOUR VEHICLE FEES 
EFFECTIVE JAIWARY 1, 1998 

The National Park Service (NPS) today announced a change to the new fees that mid-size passenger 
capacity commercial tour vehicles will pay for entrance into National Park System units. The new fees will 
take effect on January 1, 1998. 

Acting Director Denis Galvin noted today, Ain the past decade the number of buses entering the paries has 
increased by 80%. With this in mind, the NPS worked closely with the commercial tour industry to 
develop an equitable tour fee program. We are looking foward to the positive results of the program as 
these fees will make a direct and beneficial impact on our nation's pa^. 

Following a meeting in February of 1997 with repr^entatives of the commercial tour industry, the NPS 
agreed to review the proposed increases to fees for mid-sized commercial tour vehicles announced as part 
of a Congressionally authorized three-year fee demonstration project. In response to concerns fi’om small 
business operators, the NPS has revised the existing classes of commercial vehicles to reflect a fourth 
category, based on passenger capacity. 

Excluding the drivers, the vehicle capacity categories include; 1-6 passengers for sedans, 7-15 passengers 
for vans, 16-25 passengers for mini-buses, and 26+ passengers for motor coaches. New rates for the van 
category have been established to reflect the corresponding change in passenger capacity. Following is a 
\ait that provides the new fees, and the names of ^e parks collecting those fees. 

NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 

Commercial Tour Pees 1998 - 1999 


affective Jonuary 1, 1998 


Tier 

Notional Pork Unit 

Sedan 

Van 

Mini-Bus 

Motor Cooch 



1-4 persons 

7*1 S persons 

U-25 persons 

24+ persons 

1 

Grand Conyon NP 
Grand Teton NP 
Yeliovrstone NP | 

Yosemite NP j 

$25+ 

$ 125 

$200 

5300 
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II 

Big Bend NP 

Crater Lake NP 

Death Valley NP 

Everglades NP 

Glacier NP 

Hawaii Volcanoes NP 

Kings Canyon NP 

Mesa Verde NP 

Mt Rainier NP 

Olympic NP 

Rocky Mt NP 

Sequoia NP 

Shenandoah NP 

$25+ 

$75 

$ 100 

$200 

III 

Acadia NP 

Badlands NP 

Bandolier NM 

Bryce Canyon NP 

Cope Cod NS 

Dinosaur NM 

Harpers Ferry NHP 

Joshua Tree NP 

Lassen Volcano NP' 

Petrined Forest NP 

Theodore Roosevelt 

NP 

Zion NP 

$25+ 

$50 

$60 

$ 150 

IV 

All other enhance fee 
parks 



$40 

$ 100 


NOTES: Passenger capacity does not include drivef. for Sedons. the fee Is the legislatively required 
minimum $ 25 commercial tour fee PLUS the individual entrance fee, as required, for each passenger. 
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Statement before the 

Subcommittee on National Parks and Public Lands 
Committee on Resources 
United States House of Representatives 
February 26. 1998 

By 

Craig W. Mackey 
Public Policy Liaison 
Outward Bound USA 

Regarding user fees and the Recreation Fee Demonstration Project 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 1 would like to thank you for this opportunity to 
speak with you today on the status of user fees, and the agencies’ implonentation and administration of the 
Recreation Fee Demonstration Project. 

1 speak to you today as a representative of Outward Bound USA, a non-profit educational 
institiition and a leader in wilderness and e?q>eriential education. For over 35 years, the Outward Bound 
system has teamed with America’s wild lands to provide adventure-based education to youth and adults. 
Outward Bound has the privilege of conducting extended backcountry expeditions to teach leadership, 
personal development, and wilderness skills and values. Simply put, v^demess and public lands are our 
classroom. 

Outward Bound USA is comprised of five wilderness schools and two urban centers. With 
operations in 25 states and on Uterally scores of federal land and water management units. Outward Bound 
has dealt with an astonishing array of federal agency permits, policies, administrative procedures and fees. 

Commercial Use on Public Lands 

I speak to you today on behalf of Outward Bound, but also as a representative of much broader 
interests in outdoor education and recreation, includir^ wilderness education, commercial recreation, and 
outfitters and guides. For this discussion, h is important to note that many non-profit organizations, 
includii^ wilderness education programs such as Outward Bound, Wilderness Inquiry, the National 
Outdoor Leadership School (NOLS), and some university-based outdoor education and recreation 
programs, are categorized by the agencies as full commercial users of federal lands and waters. As such, 
we are subject to and conq>ly with all agency permitting, insurance, administrative and reporting 
requirements. And also comply with the full range of franchise and user fees. 

As a wilderness education program. Outward Bound values our ongoing partnership with land 
managers and America’s wild lands. Outward Bound recognizes the need for, and merits, of proper 
admimstration and management of these resources. This includes establishing and justifying our use on the 
resource; performing as an accountable user of pubtic resources; protecting the public health and safety; 
woridng with land managers to educate the American people about natural resources, public lands, 
responsible recreation and wilderness values; and paying an equitable and appropriate share of the cost of 
administration and management. 
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It is through these partnerships with land managers that we hope to preserve and protect the 
A\ildemes$ classroom for fliture generations. 


Support for Fees 

Outward Bound recognizes our public lands system offers unparalleled opportunities for outdoor 
recreation and education, and supports the need for fees in exchange for the privil^e of operating on 
public lands, waters and wilderness resources. Payment of reasonable, direct user fees to support resource 
management and maintenance, preservation and protection, and to continue to provide for the education of 
American and international constituencies about the value of these resources is, indeed, a small price to 
pay 


As commercial users. Outward Bound and other members of the wilderness education and 
outfitter/guide communities are accustomed to paying for this privilege of access to federal lands. Through 
the payment of franchise fees (concessions contracts and special use permits) to seojre access to the 
resource, and cost recovery programs (permit fees and backcountry fees) for the administration and 
management of our use, commercial users have been paying our fair share. 

Additionally, I would like to note that fees have long been utilized to protect and manage our 
public lands. Through the years, and particularly with the unveiling of the Recreation Fee Demonstration 
Project, we have heard the cry from the American public that the government has no business charging fees 
for the privilege or “right” of access to what arc indeed our federal or “public” lands. I would simply point 
out that as far back as 1 908, Mount Rainier National Park began charging entrance fees. More importantly, 
any member of the public who chooses, or may even find it necessary, to engage the services of an 
outfitter, guide, or wilderness education institution — fi>r the simple reason of convenience; desire for a 
particular experience; a lack of knowledge, skill or equipment; or because of a disability - has been paying 
federal land use fees for decades. 


The Fee Demonstration Program 

In addition to our recognition of the need for user fees, CXitward Bound, along with many other 
members of the recreation industry, supported the implementation of the Recreation Fee Demonstration 
Program. We recognized that usct fees have been, are now, and will increasingly be a fundamental element 
in the financing of public land maru^ement and maintoumce. At least three current trends support this 
staternem; 

• Efforts by the Congress to balance the budget and the accompanying need to have individual programs 
- iiKludii^ public lands - pay their own way. 

• The popularity of outdoor recreation and the increasing use o^ and demands on, our pubic lands. 

• The ^lift in emphasis and resources within the agencies toward recreation management 

Our support for fees and the Fee Demonstration Program is predicated on the fact that wilderness 
is our classroom. Effective management of public lands and administration of outfitter opoations, along 
with the ability to work effectively in partnership with land managers, are fundamental to our success as a 
mldemess-based, experiential education institution. To ensure our students of a quality wilderness or 
public lands experience and the viability of the wilderness classroom for generations to come, land 
managers must have the resources to: 
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• Research, devdop and implemoit state-of-the-art resource monitoring and management tools. 

• Properly administer and mantle all uses and user groups. 

• Woiic efifectivdy in partnership with public land users and supporters. 

As partners on the public lands, the wilderness education community can asast the agencies to 
protect the integrity and long-term viability of the resource, provide quality recreational experiences, 
ensure the public health and safety, provide for the educational and interpretive needs of the public, and 
provide access to and education about {xiblic lands to a growing and increasingly diverse constituency of 
public land users. 

In recognizing the historical and potential role of educators, outfitters and other commercial users 
in financing public land recreation, it is critical that Congress and the agencies work coUaboratively to 
ensure that; 

• User fees are fair and equitable. 

• Fees remain with the resource or the collecting agency, and, to the extent possible, support the payer’s 
activities or interests. 

• New fees are used to supplement, not supplant, appropriations for public lands management. 

The Need for Oversight 

Authorized in 1995 with an intended tenure of three years, and later extended for one year, the Fee 
Demonstration Program has been a valuable and enlightening experiment. The program has also spawned, 
as intended, an entrepreneurial atmosphere within the agencies and a parallel attitude within their 
employees. While Congress and the agendes are cleariy looking to user fees as a cornerstone of public 
lands funding, and commercial users are willing to pay our share. Outward Bound cannot, at this time, 
support permanent Fee Demonstration legislation. 

At this stage in the Fee Demonstration experiment too many fundamental questions remain 
unanswered. This is best hi^ghted by the fact that Congress and the public received, on January 3 1 , the 
first comprehensive status report on the program [Recreational Fee Demonstration Program, Progress 
Report to Congress, January 31, 1998). In full Ripport of the Congressional oversight efforts represented 
by the reporting process and this hearing, Outward Bound requests that Congress honor the foil term of 
Fee Demonstration as authorized and extend the test period if necessary to ensure the program and its 
ramifications have received foil and timely evaluation. At the appropriate time, we would welcome the 
opportunity to work with the committee to produce effective fee reform legislation. 

Outlined below are both general and specific issues which must be addressed to ensure that user 
fees are fairly and equitably assessed and that both the Fee Demonstration Program and the concept of user 
fees themselves are favorably embraced by educators, outfitters, other user groups, and the general public. 

Viability of Fees 

At this juncture fundamental questions remain unanswered as to the overall viability of user fees as 
a means of financing individual agency programs, helping to support individual units, or contributing in a 
meaningful way toward supporting the future health and sustainability of the resources and public land 
recreation. Many of these questions are raised by the agencies in their own Progress Report to Congress: 

3 
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• What is the public’s ca|>adty to user fees? 

• What is the general public attitude toward aod acceptance of fees? 

• How should fees be shared or consolidated in joiA fee arrangements? 

• Can fees adequatdy support the full range of agendes programs bikI units? If not, how should fees be 
shared among units? 

• What is the cost of collection and the best means of mirnmizii^t these costs? 

• Can fees be equitaUy assessed across the feH range of usas? 

• Can user fees be counted on in the long term to suppicsnent, not supplant, appropriations? 

Cqalty 

The long-term acceptance of uso* fees must be based on two principles; 

• That the fees are fair and equh^le. 

• That the public sees tangible results or returns on thdr investment. 

Other dements of equity: 

Compliance : Members of the public choosing to visit public lands throujdi the services of a 
wilderness education program, outfitter or other commercial operation pay fees at a 100 percent 
compliance rate. This is true across the spectrum of fees - franchise, entrance, parking, etc. Many non- 
commercial user groups [Scouts, church groups, and university groups] have traditionally paid no user fees 
for the privilege of visiting our public lands. And, by their own admission, the agencies are collecting fees 
from the general public at rates of compliance as low as 25 percent [Progress Report to Congress]. 

In one example on the Guimison River in Colorado, the BLM has proposed to use commercial 
whitewatA raft permhees as the direct poim of collection on a per head, per ^y fee - ensuring 100 p^cent 
compliance fiom outfitter customers — while the general public boater would be exposed only to voluntary 
collection boxes at a few limited sites on the river 

Equal access : Fees must not eliminate or discourage access for individuals fi-om lower income 
brackets. Many new fees need not be considered on^ous, such as a percentage jump in entrance or parking 
fees. However, the Fee Cfemonstration Program has produced substantial new fees, some of which must be 
considered impediments to those individuals with fixed or limited incomes. The most prevalent example is 
the per head, per day fee which, in Outward Bound’s experience, has been proposed as high as $10 per day 
and assessed as high as $5 per day. Congress, the ^mcies and the public must work collaborativdy to 
determine what portion of the burden users can equHid^Iy bear, while ensuring that our federal resources 
remain a public trust for all Americans to eiqoy 

Another consideration is the impact of fees on scholarship programs. Outward Bound and many 
similar programs fund substantial scholarship programs to expose and educate America’s youth on the 
wondos of wilderness and public lands. As a direct cost of doing business, fee increases win diminish the 
avail^ility and viability of sudi funds. 
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Annual passes and other exemptions : As the total number and financial impact of fees have 
increased, the public and organized user groups have increasingly pushed for the authorization of local, 
re^onal and national pa^^. Modeled on the Gold^ Ea^e prog^aniy tl^se passes would tyjncally allow 
unlimited access for payment of an annual fee. While potently equitable, the proliferation of this type of 
pass would have tremendous ramifications on the government’s and an individual unit’s ability to collect 
revenue. The most envious exut^^le being the elimination of what is dearly the most lucrative fee in the 
agencies’ ament portfolio ~ tl» per i^ad, per day fee. Again, important policy quesfions are bdng 
dd)ated and dedded, often without consistent agency oversight or direction, and perhaps without sufficient 
oversight by Congress. 

Consistency : For the long haul, public acceptance of fees will be based on consistency. Is the public 
being asked to pay more to park at a Forest Service trailhead than in a paved Park Service lot? While this is 
not necessarily a prc^lem under Fee Dononstration, imrch work rmains to doiK to achieve consisteiK^ 
- across user groups - ^oss units - across agencies. 

The Golden Egg : As stated earlier, user fees wiO clearly become a cornerstone of recreation 
funding on public lands. And commercial user^, accustomed to paying fees, lave no objection if tlay are 
fair and equitable. Howevw, in the current entrepreneurial atmosphere under Fee Demonstration and with 
ever increasii^ linw of authority being delegated to field staff, one could argue that ffie agencies arc indeed 
out to idil the prov<^t»al goose and her golden eggs. Compliance with fees for comnarcial uscts aich as 
Outward Bound and NOLS is 100 percent, and, it seems, every new fee is applied to this sector Simply 
stated, we are the easy targets. Such fee burdens could threaten small business, non-profit educators, 
sdiolarship pre^ams and could, if continued as potiQr, torn our public lands into a domain for large, 
corporate concessioners and a playground for the rich. 

Private Enterprise 

As wilderness educators. Outward Bound views our relationships with land managers as true 
working partnerships. We view the ability to access public lands as a privilege that must 1^ earned through 
woridng in exjunction with the agencies to meet pi^lic demand for quality recreational and educatiomd 
services, enaire public health and safety, protect the resource, and satisfy the need for quality inteipretive 
services 

In return, land managers need to understand private enterprise. If the government recognizes the 
public demand for outfitter services and understands the role of the commercial outfitter/educator in 
meeting that demand, then the government must work with commercial operators to ensure the viability of 
boffi for-profit and non-profit (^>eratioiis on public lands: 

The fee burden : Ustorically, the Park Service’s Commercial Use License (CUL) or Incidental 
Burins License (ffiP), with a typic^ fee of $2(X) to $300 for a season of commcFrial use, may have 
undervalued both the resource and the agency’s administrative role and responribilrties. Howev^, we are 
rapidly moving to a point where agnificam jumps in annual franchise fees or cumulative fees are strainii^ 
the maiket’s ability to pay. In Olympic National Park, NOLS saw their annual fee jump ftom $250 to over 
$5,000 for ti^ same le^ of use. In 1997, Outward Bound’s co mmitm en t to Big Bxd Ntttkmd Park was a 
$303 IBPfise. In 1998, thecoodimatioaofthe IBP fee, anew $10 per bead entry fee and a nevriy proposed 
per head, per day fee will push OB’s total to well over $7,000. 
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As commercial outfitters, we are accustomed to paying fires and incotponting costs in our tuition 
^ctures. As non-profit educational institutions, the increased fees may threaten the type and amount of 
programming we are able to offer and certainly threaten limitations on the spectrum of students able to 
participate in quality wilderness education programs. Fees should not render wilderness or public lands the 
domain of an elite class. 

In certain areas the agencies have revamped proposed fees which, based on input fi-om pubhc or 
commercial users, were deterrruned to be too demanding. In the Bourrdary Waters Canoe Area of the 
Supoior National Forest, the Forest Service had proposed a per head, pw day fee be^nning at $5 per day, 
with a ceiling of $10 per day. Based on feedback and negotiations, this fee has now been reduced to a one- 
time fee per permit or trip ($100 per commercial permit). 

Other examples: 

• R^on 1 of the Forest Service is considering administrative changes that would allow all or part of 
aimual fianchise fees to remain with the collecting resource. 

• The Okanogan Natioiuil Forest implemetrted parking fees under the Fee Demonstration Program but 
did not apply the fees to conunercial operations. 

Muhinle fees : One direct result of the Fee Demonstration Program has been a proliferation of fees, 
the reailt bei^ fees stacked upon fees, or a “mckei and dime” approach Commercial operators are often 
paying as many as four or more separate fees on a given unit. The fees vary per unit and may even vary per 
vidt. The methods of collection vary fi'om an atmual fee payable by check to cash at the point of encounter. 

Typical fees include: 

• Annual fi-anchise fees (Special Use Permit, Concessions Contract, Incidental Business Permit) 

• Permit or backcountry fees 

• Entrance fees 

• Parking fees 

• Campground fees 

• Fees at the trail head 

• Per head, per day fees 

The Park Service is issuing directives to avoid obvious duplications: 

• Elitnination of both an IBP fee and an entrance fee. 

• EUmination of both an IBP fee and a commercial tour fee. 

• Elimination of both an erttrance fee and a parking fire. 

rnmdieencv Fees and, more inqxrrtamly, fee Structures vary. Fees vary ficm ^ency to agency Bid, 
more importanfty, ficm unit to unit. Kenai Ijords National Park issues a single IBP for sea kayaking, 
mountaineering and ice cUmbing. Dinosaur National Moiauneiit requires a separate IBP for backpacking 
and rock diodni^ 
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It should be clarified that uniformity across the agencies is not the goal. Fees need to reflect the 
differing philosophies, priorities and services provided by the different agencies. Certainly, the average 
national park visitor expects and receives a different level of service than a visitor to a remote BLM tract. 
However, consistency in intra-agency fee structures and administrative procedures would greatly increase 
compliance, as well as lowering administrative costs for the agency and compliance costs for the user. 

Notification : Commercial outfitters, both for-profit and non-profit, have found themsdves at the 
mercy of the agencies on the implementation and alteration of fees. Prior to complying with agency fee 
mandates, commercial operations must be able to establish budgets, set rates, develop marketing strategies, 
advertise and collect funds. Both Outward Bound and NOLS have experienced fee increases without 
adequate notification. Lack of notification has left vans full of students waiting outside park gates and 
instructors searching for cash to pay a new entrance or per head, per day fee. In one case. Outward Bound 
faces a proposed fee that would increase payments by an estimated $6,500 a year. The fee increase is 
proposed for May 1998. As of this testimony, no vmtten notification has been submitted by agency staff. 

Billing : One administrative remedy under negotiation is billing authority. Historically, fi’anchise fees 
have been paid in advance, on an annual or semi-annual basis. All other fees have been on a straight pay-as- 
you-go basis. With the duplication of fees and the increasing use of per head, per day fees, field staff for 
the agencies and user groups are being asked to handle increasingly larger financial transactions — creating 
both administrative and safety concerns. Billing authority could greatly simplify the process for both rides, 
allowing for the consolidation and payment of fees as a single or periodic transaction. 

How to Proceed 

Fees are the future. The general acceptance of and compliance with fees in the commercial outfitter 
sector is not an issue. The public’s ability and willingness to pay are still being tested and researched. The 
following points are clear: 

• The long-term role of user fees in the financing of public land recreation is yet to be determined, 
including the public’s ability to pay. 

• To be successful, fees must be consistent 

• To be successful, fees must be equitable. 

For fees to be successful, the public user and the commercial operator must see a return on their 
investment, including: 

• Fees remainii^ vdth the resource. 

• A knowledge of how fees are being spent 

• Satisfiiction that fees are being used to supplement, no supplant, the normal appropriations process. 

The Fee Demonstration Pro^am is a valid and useful experiment. The test period should be 
allowed to run its course, and Congress should be dUigrat in its oversight responsi^ty during this time. 

Many key questions remained to be answered. 
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ExUiMishiufj, imni'i tiiiii tnid muimaininv fnin trails in Arntnca 


STATEMENT OF 
AMERICAN HIKING SOCIETY 
BY 

MARY MARGARET SLOAN, CONSERVATION DIRECTOR 


PRESENTED TO THE 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 
U S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

OVERSIGHT HE.ARING ON THE RECREATION FEE DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON NATIONAL PARKS AND PUBLIC LANDS 
February 26. 1998 


My name is Mary Ma^arrt Sloan, and I am the conservMion director for American Hiking Society, 
a national nonprofit organization serving 10,000 individual members and the more than 500,000 
members of our 120 affiliated clubs. 

Thank you for the opportunity to address the subcommittee today on the matter of the recr^ion 
fee demonstration program I am testifying on behalf of our individual members who are paying 
new and increased fees to hike on public lands and on behalf of our affiliated clubs who volunteer 
hundreds of thousands of hours each year to build and maintain trails in national parks and forests. 


American Hiking Society Supports the existing Fee Demonstration Program 

Recreation needs in national parks and forests are dramatic and growing. America's public lands 
desperately need money. There is at least a S267 million backlog for trail construction and 
maintenance alone in the Forest Service compared to a S27 million appropriation for Fiscal Year 
I99S. The nearRitureis justas bleak Yet, we recognize that although in 1996, hikers contributed 
473,000 hours to build and nuuntaui national scenic and national histone trails alone, our trails are 
suffering and we must do more. 

American lEking supports the current Recreation Fee Demonstration Program for a number of 
reasons; the revenues stay in the unit, the oft-stated intent that appropriations will not be offset by 
the fees, and because the fees address the enormous need for on-the-ground funding. However, it is 
our opinion that the Demonstration Program is not being implemented with uniform good success. 

The puipose of the demonstration program is to encourage the land managing agencies to 
creatively implement different fee collection projects. Strnie of these projects are just now getting 
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under way. We have not had an opportunity to adequately evaluate the effectiveness of the fees or 
how the agencies are spending the revenues. We uige the subcommittee to let the demonstration 
pr<^am run its course and wait until 1999 to propose a permanetU program. 

The best permanent fees program will arise from the successful demonstration projects Fran our 
perspective, the agencies have not had enough truly successful programs; they simply haven’t had 
enough time. Th«^ are woricing with our affrliate clubs around the country - iiKiuding the 
Appalachian Mountain Club in Massachusetts and TTie Mountaineers in Washington - but sdil 
need opportunities to work out some of the glitches. 

Key Principais for a Successfuf Recreation Fee Program 

In order for this subcommittee and the Congress to errate a successful and positive recreation fees 
program, the concerns of the hikers and other recreationists paying the fee should be carefully 
considered. To that end, American Hiking suggests several principals which will contribute to a 
successful program, some of which are a part of the current demonstration program, and some 
which should be added or changed. 

Firet, the fees must be fair and equitable and not prohibit anyone from visiting our public lands 
Second, fee collection must be convenient and not unduly interfere with the recreation experience 
sought by die park visitor. Third, any fee system must consider and encourage park volunteers 
And fourth, tl« legislation must clearly state that fee revenues should not offset general 
appropriations. 

1 . Fees which we assessed against the general public for parks and forests must be fair and 
equitable. MuUiple layers of fees are onerous and may discourage lower-income Americans from 
visiting our public lands I have excerpted a letter from an AHS member from Austin, Texas; 

“May 8, 1997. Perhaps you can’t be of help, but ! just need to know what can be 
done, if anything. During the first we*k of June [1997] I’m taking my oldest 
daughter, her husband and 6 of their children to the Grand Canyon. My daughter is 
a cafeteria aide and her husband is a porter at a local car dealership. These are 
obviously low-income people and it’s because of my determination that they're 
going on this trip at all. 

We’ll be driving to Arizona from Austin, Texas mtwo separate vehicles (read two 
vehicle fees and two campground fees) and their 1984 CMC van isn't very 
economical on gas I’ve told them that ITI pay the park entrance fees and 
campground fees but they’re on their own with gasoline. However, I have a feeling 
ni be chipping in with that, too, but I can’t afford to do much more. We’ll be 
travelling as cheaply as possible, staying in campgrounds and sleeping in tents. 

We‘11 be buying simple food to cat with an occasional stop at McDonalds on the 
way there and back. 

I have already paid S60 for two campsites at Mather Campground at the Grand 
Canytm but 1 am hoping there is not an additional entrance fee or per person &e 
like I read somewhere Since I’m also planning on taking them to the Petrified 
Forest and Painted Desert, and possibly some other national parks or monuments 
on die way there and back, including Carlsbad Caverns and Guadalupe Mountains, 
this means additional entrance fees, etc. At any rate, all of these entrance fires will 
take a heavy toll on my dau^ter and her husband. 
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Is there anything you can advise me U) do to help cut the expense of this &mily 
vacation? We had started piaiuiing this la^ year wei! before {the demcmstration 
fees] ^re mentitmed and my children were rather discouraged when they took 
effect.” 

Because of the cumulati>^ fees, this woman did not take her gramkhildren to the Grand Canyon in 
1997. 

This letter demmistiates the need for more sensitivity to those who are less well off. Even 
so, this woman’s complaints tratscend income. Simplici^ and affc^dabiltty ^ould be die 
of business lor the federal agencies. Fees, paiticulariy in parks like the Grand 

Canyon should be re-evaluated for their impact on lower income communities 

2. Entrance and us^ fe^ shcmld be reasonable and convenient and unditiusive into the hiking and 
trail expense. Fees should apply to as wide an area as possible - regional or state-wide fees are 
t^timal. One exception is where the recreational use causes more than minimal impact to the land; 
in those cases, an additional mitigation fee should be considered. 

One of die difficulties with the demonstration program is that it charged the agencies to come up 
with many different ways to generate revenue. This has led to micro-managing fees, rather than 
fewer and farther-reaching fee structures, such as region-wide or state-wide passes. American 
Hiking ^vocatos die latto*, broader fee structure as one which will make visiting our national 
public lands easier and more convenient. 

An example of the confusion which can arise from intricate and multiple layers of fees is occurring 
on Vail Pass in Ct^or^o. The Forest Service is charging a per person, per day fee as hikers and 
other recreationists park their cars, rather chan charging per car. The fee increases on weekends. 

The fee also varies depending on the number of days a person is actually on a trail. For instance, if 
a snowshoer parks at Vail Pass and enters the backcountry for three days, he has to pay for his two 
days on the trail on the way out and on the way back, but not for the day he spends at a 
badccountry cabin. To further confuse matters, the fee varies depending upon which side of the 
road the recreationist parks. 

fa November, 1997, The Mountaineers, a 15,000^cmber outdoor recreation and conservtuion 
group based in Washington State, hosted its second annual User Fee Conference. Attendees voiced 
strong support for a regional fee requirement They also complained about the current multiplicity 
of user fees, with a different sticker require for every trailhead. This leads to fhistration, makes 
compliance difficult, and will likely result in keeping all but the richest citizens off of public lands. 

3. All of the land managing agencies should actively cultivate and pursue volunteers as one way to 
offset budget short&ils and to generate public support and goodwill. When American Hiking 
Society asked its memben if they thought trail volunteers should pay a fee to enter federal land, the 
immediate and consistent response was no. It is ncM that hikers think they should not pay at all; 
rather we assert that the way to encourage trail volunteers is not to charge a fee when they work for 
tee. 

Last year, the USDA Forest Service issued a forest-wide memorandum encouraging the forests to 
work closely with current volunteers when implementing a new fee, and also to use fee waivers to 
encourage increased volunteerism. American Hiking thinks fee waivers for onHhe-gitiund 
volunteer work will prove to be a useful tool fcM* the forests. 
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4. American Hiking f^ls quite stnmgly that any revenue generated from the fees should not be 
used to of&et appropriations. We realize that tlhs cannot be guaranteed, but hope that this intent 
will be made dear ^»d prominent in any recreation fees ie^si^on. 

Thank you for the invitation to testify. I look forv>ard to answering any questions the subcommittee 
may have. 
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FEEDEMO and the Road To Self-Suffidest Parks 

Holly Lippke Fretwell 
Research Associate 

PERC (Political Economy Re^rch Onter) 

S02 South 19th Avenue, Suite 2 1 1 
Bozeman, Montam 59718-6827 
Phone: 406/S87-959! 

Fax: 406/586-7555 


1 believe the time will come when Yellowstone, Yosemite, Mount Rainier, Sequoia and General 
Grant national parks and probably one or two more members of the system will yield sufficient 
revenue to cover costs of administration and maintenance of improvements. 


—Horace M. Albright 
Acting Director 
National Park Service, 1917 


Mr. Chairman: 

I am a Research Associate at the Political Economy Research Center (PERC) located in 
Bozeman, Montana, who has carried out extensive research on park financing issues. First off, let 
me commend Congress for creating the Fee Demonstration Program for selected national parks 
and odicr federal lands. I hope that someday tfiis program will signify an important turning point 
in park history — a point when our beloved popular parks strived to get off the public dole and 
endeavored to become self-supporting parks, at least operationally. 

When a park is self-supporting managers have ira^ntive to cany out their duties in a fmancially 
responsible way. The parks that we have today, \diich are dependent on tax dollars, create the 
opposite incentive for managers. This is why we see the $330,000 outhouse at the Delaware 
Water Gap National Park and exorbitant spending for employee housing. 

The Fee Demonstration Progrjun has already shown real progress. The program’s 97 parks in 
fiscal year 1 997 generated new revenues in excess of $45 million from higher fees, 80 percent of 
which remains in these parks. New legislation offers even greater potential for fmancially 
healthier parks. Program participants can now retain 1 00 percent of total user fee revenues, which 
are estimated to reach $ 1 32.5 million in fiscal year 1998. 
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Further improvements can be carried out to steer parks toward seif sufficiency. For one, the 
program applies to only 97 of the 376 national park units. That means three-fourths of our parks 
remain heaviiy subsidized by taxpayers and by parks that generate revenue on their own. 

Secondly, fees remain at unrealistically low levels. Admittedly, fees in many fee demo parks 
have doubled and new fees have been introduced, yet it is still possible for a car load of 
passengers to visit as many national parks as many times as they like in a single year for just $50. 
If anyone in the vehicle is over 65, the lifetime fee is only $10. For just $20 a family of four can 
visit Yellowstone for a week. Compare that with a day at Disney Land for about $140. 

Admission fees to many parks cover an entire week, not a single day. If entrance fees v^re 
charged by the day, not only would parks raise more revenues, but they would begin to address 
the overcrowding that plagues our more popular parks. 

Finally, the present institutional structure that governs our national parks provides no motivation 
for eliminating wasteful spending. We need to reward park managers who find cost savings by 
allowing them to apply all of the savings to the park’s budget as an enhancement, not an offset. 

TaX'Supported parks are poorly maintained 

It is clear that heavily subsidizing parks does not guarantee that they will be well maintained. The 
National Park System has had an increasing operating budget of nearly 3 percent per year after 
inflation since 1980. Yet our parks are in disrepair and visitor services are waning. Why do we 
spend more on extravagant housing for park service employees or finance a $330,000 outhouse 
when sewer systems are needed and roofs are leaking? 

Self-sufficient at the start 

I think it is worth noting that the original intent for our early national parks was that they be self- 
supporting operationally. The nation’s first parks charged and retained user fees to enhance park 
operations and services. By 1916, at least seven parks charged seasonal auto fees which in 
today’s dollars would amount to $26 to $135. Five of these parks actually generated revenues in 
excess of their operating budgets. These parks were Yellowstone, Yosemite, Mount Rainier, 
Sequoia and General Grant (now part of Kings Canyon/Sequoia). Notably, park fee receipts were 
held in a special account accessible to the Park Service, thereby providing park personnel an 
incentive to collect fees. 

Unfortunately, Congress took this incentive away in 191S by requiring all park fees to revert to 
the federal treasury. With revenues going to the treasury and the lion’s share of funding coming 
from tax dollars, the Park Service has had little incentive to run the parks efficiently. 

Lessons from state parks 

Many of our state parks provide a valuable lesson for how self-supporting parks can be 
financially robust, while also serving the public and protecting their environmental or natural 
resources. With a tighter fiscal climate than the national paries, many state park systems have 
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made progress toward fiscal autonomy. There are now 16 state park systems that generate more 
than half of their operating costs from user fees. 

In fact. New Hampshire and Vermont are totally self-sufficient in their park operations. Both 
systems are mandated to cover thdr operating budget with revenues and have been given 
autonomy over paiic finances. 

But it is not entry fees alone that generate park revenues. Arkansas state parks collect no entry 
fees but generate a return of $2 per visitor by providing numerous visitor services. From “fun- 
runs” to fishing derbys, equipment rentals and eco-tours, the system generates revenues to cover 
60 percent of its operating budget. 

In addition, state parks have implOTientcd refonns to motivate cost savings. Under the 
entrepreneurial budgeting system, Texas state parks are ensured all cost savings will remain 
within the park for subsequent years’ spending as a budget enhancement. California state parks 
follow a similar program, allowing all cost savings to remain within the park district. Any 
shortfalls, however, will be taken away from the following year’s budget. 

At the same time, these parl^ are becoming better stewards of the land. Responding to visitor 
demand, many parks are making greater efforts to manage their resource amenities, Take Brazos 
Bend State Park in Texas, for example. Under the new entrepreneurial budgeting system the park 
retained sufficient revenues to afford a plant shredder to help re-create wildlife openings. Texas’ 
Big Bend Ranch State Park is another paric that has limited visitor numbers in sensitive areas. 

With a goal of self-sufficiency we can expect better services, better resource management, and 
greater efficiencies in paric operations. Comparing adjacent state and national parks in Texas, 
California and South Dakota, where the attractions are similar and where state parks rely heavily 
on user fees but the national parks do not, state parks earn more revenue per acre, spend less per 
acre, and offer more services (Exhibits A, B, C, and D). 

Where to from here? 

Thanks to Congress, the National Park Service Is making progress toward greater autonomy at 
selected national parks. 

Further changes arc needed, however, to make further progress. We recommend the following: 

* Congress should establish a fixed schedule dial gradually reduces annual appropriations 
for park operations until they reach zero. Removing the dependency on general funds 
spwred Texas, New Hampshire and other state park systems to respond. The Park Service 
must face the same reality. 


Congress should allow park managers to institute their own fee-based services as long as 
these services are compatible with the protection of the natural amenities. Texas park 
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managers have shown that parks can offer a variety of services while protecting natural 
amenities. 

• Congress should allow parks to keep all cost savings and apply them to budgets for 
subsequent years. These funds should be treated as budget enhancements, not offsets to 
subsequent fimding. Texas parks show the benefits of successfully motivating managers 
to cut costs. 

• For responsible capital spending, each park should have a special “park endowment fund" 
for capital improvements and rej«irs. ftofits from user fee revenues, a percentage of 
concession sales, and park road tolls are possible sources. Private investment sources for 
facilities is another. Proposed legislation allows parks to raise money from bonds sold in 
the marketplace. Private investors would be less tolerant of a $330,000 outhouse! 

Thank you, Mr, Chairman, for the opportunity to speak here today on this critical issue. 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Robert Dingman and I 
am the Washington Representative of the American Motorcyclist Association (AMA), an 
organization with over 222,000 motorcycle enthusiast members. The AMA appreciates 
the opportunity to provide testimony regarding the implementation of the Recreational 
Fee Demonstration Program. 

In previous testimony provided to this subcommittee, the AMA asserted that 
there are several essential principles which must be contained in any recreation fee 
proposal. They are as follows: 


and aimed at recovering costs where the services 

provided, or the facilities used, would otherwise represent significant costs to the 
taxpayers: 


• that the fee system is efficient, costing the least amount practical to administer; 

• that the fees are convenient for the r ecreationist , so that voluntary compliance is 
readily achievable: 


* that the fee system is c oherent and inteorated . so that overlapping charges are 
minimized and federal, state and local fees are integrated where appropriate: and 

• that fee rev enues are returned to benefit resources facilities and ornnrams 


The above mentioned principle which, if excluded, would prove most problematic 
for the off-highway vehicle community is the idea that the fee system should be 
coherent and integrated. The motorized recreation community has for many years paid 
a host of fees such as motor-fuel taxes and registration fees that have been imposed by 
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state governments as user fees and been returned to those areas, including Federal 
sites, where they are generated. 

Several states have user fee programs that are funded by the payment of 
registration fees for off-highway vehicles, and a small percentage of state motor-fuel 
taxes, which are returned in the form of grants to various land management entities, 
including federal land management agencies, for the development, operation, and 
maintenance of recreational facilities. 

For example, the State of California has perhaps the best known such program 
which is commonly referred to as the "Green Sticker”' program named for the 
registration sticker required on vehicles ridden in areas funded by the program. Both 
the U S. Forest Service and the Bureau of Land Management (BLM) are beneficiaries 
of the program. According to data provided by the Off-Highway Vehicle (OHV) Division 
of the California Department of Parks and Recreation, over the last several years 
Federal land management agencies have received an average in excess of $10 million 
per year in grants from the "Green Sticker" program. 

Another very successful program can be found in the State of Utah. According 
to Utah's Department of State Parks and Recreation, the income generated in 1997 
from both a $12.50 per year off-highway vehicle registration fee and a portion of the 
state motor-fuel tax is in excess of $1.2 million. Of this amount, $175,000 was 
available in 1997 to federal agencies for grants to off-highway vehicle facilities. The 
Forest Service applied for and received just $74,000 of this money. The BLM didn't 
even apply for any grants, leaving over $100,000 unexpended. With this amount 
available to the land management agencies going unexpended, it doesn't seem 
necessary to impose any additional fees on the off-highway vehicle community. 

These state run programs are excellent examples of partnerships which include 
state, federal, and private partners. They are programs that see a significant amount of 
money returned to the users who pay the fees and a minimal amount gobbled up by the 
federal government for administrative costs. These are the types of programs that 
should be encouraged. Unfortunately, rather than encourage such programs, the 
Recreational Fee Demonstration Program has put these programs at risk. 

Many of the fees imposed under the Recreational Fee Demonstration Program 
have not met the essential criteria that the fees be coherent and integrated. My 
comments pertain specifically to the U.S. Forest Service and the Bureau of Land 
Management as the other agencies don't provide recreational opportunities for 
off-highway vehicle enthusiasts. 

When the AMA last provided testimony on the subject of the imposition of fees at 
public recreation facilities, we expressed a lack of confidence in the ability and 
willingness of the land management agencies to conduct a program which provided the 
necessary protection against the duplication of fees. Although we believe that land 
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management agencies needed the flexibility necessary to encourage innovative ideas, 
we cautioned against providing the agencies the latitude to impose a redundant fee on 
a user group already paying for access to a particular facility simply because it was 
easy to charge them again. The progress report on the Recreational Fee 
Demonstration Program has proven our concerns to be well-founded. 

When the Forest Service and the BLM issued their initial proposals for areas to 
be included in the Recreational Fee Demonstration Program, both included a number of 
sites that were already being funded through grants from state funds derived from the 
imposition of fees on off-highway vehicle enthusiasts. Both agencies proposed to 
charge tees at some of the most popular off-highway vehicle areas ranging from $3 to 
$10 per day per area while continuing to submit grant requests from state imposed user 
fee programs that amount to an average of $1 million dollars per grant per area. 

That's right; our worst fears were realized. Consider, if you will, the motor-fuel 
tax and the registration fee comprising two layers of fees. The agencies proposed to 
impose what amounts to a third layer of fees on a single group of users who has been 
paying their way all along. 

As you can imagine, the outcry from the off-highway vehicle community was 
intense. As a result of this outcry, some of the most popular areas in the California 
Desert District managed by the BLM were temporarily taken off the list, I understand 
however, that they are slated to be re-proposed in the near future. In fact, over the 
President's Day week-end, fliers were apparently distributed by the BLM which 
announced that fees would be imposed beginning this April at the popular off-highway 
vehicle area, Imperial Sand Dunes Recreafion Area. This area already receives nearly 
three quarters of a million dollars a year from the California "Green Sticker Program. 

The Forest Service only gave the off-highway vehicle community lip service 
when it came to discussing the areas they had proposed for inclusion in the pilot 
program which were already being funded with user fees. They publicly expressed a 
willingness to evaluate the areas they had chosen but never took any areas off the list. 
One good example of this Is the so-called “Enterprise Forest" or the "Southern Province 
Forest" comprised of the four National Forests in southern California. Despite a year of 
planning for the "Adventure Pass" program and another year collecting fees, we are 
informed that Forest Servioe personnel cannot tell us with any degree of confidence 
what recreational activities generated their fees. 

The situation on the Enterprise Forest illustrates the third layer of fees that the 
off-highway vehicle community has been asked to pay. The southern California forests 
all receive "Green Sticker" money to support their off-highway vehicle programs. None 
of these forests would have off-highway vehicle programs at all if it were not for the 
"Green Sticker" program. Prior to the fee demonstration program, off-highway vehicle 
enthusiasts needed only a "Green Sticker” to enjoy their sport on Forest Service 
facilities in southern California. Since the demonstration program, in addition to 
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needing a "Green Sticker" on their vehicles, off-highway vehicle enthusiasts have 
needed to purchase an "Adventure Pass" in order to park their trucks and tow vehicles 
in staging areas that were built and maintained with "Green Sticker" dollars. This has 
set up a situation whereby off-highway vehicle enthusiasts are being required to pay a 
third layer of fees tor something for which they have already paid. 

Recently, an AMA affiliate, the Central Coast Motorcycle Association, held a 
Sunday event in the Los Padres National Forest that attracted participants and their 
families from all over the state. Los Padres is one of the "Enterprise Forest" units. 
Forest Service agents were on hand to sell "Adventure Passes" to early arrivals on 
Saturday but due to the popularity of the event, the agents ran out of permits early 
Saturday afternoon. The forest could not find any agents willing to work on Sunday to 
sell the passes, but did manage to find law enforcement officers willing to write tickets 
to every attendee. Even those who had managed to buy a pass on Saturday before the 
supply was depleted were not left out. The passes were for calendar days and not 24 
hour periods. Since they had by then spent the night camping out on the forest, the 
unlucky participants were now in violation. 

While the AMA maintains a position of support for any recreational fee program 
which contains all of the essential elements outlined above, we do not feel that the 
Recreational Fee Demonstration Program as implemented by the U.S. Forest Service 
and the Bureau of Land Management has met the minimum standards. Neither agency 
has done an acceptable job of ensuring that the fees they impose are coherent and 
integrated. The AMA would support permanent fee authority tor the land management 
agencies provided that safeguards were put in place to ensure that our essential criteria 
are met. 

Perhaps permanent fee authority could be provided in a manner which would 
allow fees imposed by states, and then transferred to federal agencies in the form of 
grants, to be srxrred as a fee generated by the land management agency for the 
purposes of satisfying their responsibility for developing revenue from fees. Since the 
state is absorbing the bulk of the administrative costs, none of this revenue would be 
required to be sent to Washington. The benefit of this addition is threefold: (1 ) it would 
eliminate the disincentive for existing state programs to continue providing grants to the 
federal agencies because they don't want any portion of the fees generated by the 
states to go to Washington: and (2) it would encourage similar state programs in states 
that don't have them because more money generated in the state would stay in the 
state, and (3) it would ultimately reduce the administrative burden on the federal 
agencies, perhaps the most important benefit from the subcommittee's perspective. 

The challenge for the land management agencies, it seems to me, is to develop 
innovative ways of collecting fees from visitors to the facilities they manage whom have 
not traditionally been asked to pay for the privilege of visiting those facilities. When the 
recreational fees program was first envisioned, there was talk of future technologies 
which would be utilized to enable the federal agencies to collect a fee, for example. 
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from an individual who was carrying a card in his or her pocket that could be detected 
from any point of entry. Instead of meeting this challenge to their fullest potential, the 
U. S. Forest Service and the Bureau of Land Management have, from our perspective, 
taken the easy way out and imposed fees on individuals from whom they have already 
figured out a way to get fees. 

Thank you for the opportunity to provide these comments as part of the official 
record of the hearing held before the Committee on Resources, Subcommittee on 
National Parks and Public Lands, Febmary 26, 1998. 


Robert M. Dingman 
Washington Representative 
American Motorcyclist Association 
1225 Eye Street, N.W., Suite 500 
Washington, DC 20005 
(202)682-4750 FAX (202)789-0406 
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Testimony to the Subcommittee on National Parks and Public Lands. 
Oversight Hearing on the Implementation of the Recreational Fee 
Demonstration Programt Thursday, February 26, 1998, with particular 
reference to the January, 1998 Progress Report to Congress on this 
Program. 

by Aiasdair Coyne, 

Keep Sespe Wild Committee, OJai, CA. 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommiliee, 

It is my htmor U) appear before you today to discuss the issue of Forest Service access fees, 
and my responsibility to inform you that this well-intentioned pHOgram threatens many the 
principles previously held dear by Congress and the Forest Service, while eroding public 
confidence in the government’s ability to serve our cennmon good. 

After several decades of civic activism. I have never seen so many people so outraged at a 
government program. The program is upsetting a great number of peofrfe, far out 
proportion to the minimal fees collected. Democrats are upset at the commercializing of public 
land. Republicans arc upset about the incfnciciK:y and incrfcclivencss of a program rooted in 
the idea of running government like a business. Hunters aixl fishermen are incensed at the 
additional fee tacked on to their license expenses. Hikers arc upset at the very prindf^c of 
bdng forced to pay, to enter our National PcMests. 

As cme outdoor enthusiast from my area was quoted in the Ventura County Star. ’The 
Adventure Pass has proven wildly unpopular with Fewest users. 1 have always believed that 
the F(xest Service Iwds belonged to all Americans. How meaningful is the land of the free 
when they are charging us just to walk in our Naticmal Forests?” 

I believe that this fce-for-acccss program, as it ap^ics to our National Forests, should be 
abandemed out of respect for the hundred year tradition of free and unfettered access to our 
National Forests. I believe that this is a pmnciplc truly worth fighting for. 

However, let me make a few important px)ints about the Report you have received in Jan., in 
evaluation df this program. 

First of all. this fee pilot program is not generating nearly the funds prelected, nor does it apply 
the funds that are raised to Forest maintenance, as promised. The USF% stated, when this 
program was initiated, that it would generate a wealth new revenues and would allow “80% 
of dl the fees collected between 1996 and 1996 to go into the recreation maintenance budget of 
die Nation^ Fc^t where cdlecled.” 

Even the best attempt at whitewashing cannot ojver the fact that this is a tremendously 
inelTicicnt program. Despite its lofty goals, a mere third (34.5%) of fees collecled were, in the 
end, available for recreation fadlilics in Southern California, after the first summer. For Los 
Padres Forest, next door to my home, internal Forest Service dcKumcnts pul that figure at only 
12% aflo' expenses. This is (tepitc the fact that the costs of the program have been severely 
underestimate and do not indude the considerable dedication time by District Rangers, 
Recreation Officers and Poorest Police, whose salaries arc not subsidized by (he fees. 

The Repeat also does not indicate how much of the fee income went to staffing and 
enforcement, often the largest expenditure by far. In fact, the Report is not even dear on how 
much was cdlocted throu^ these fees. The Forest Service has two sets of figures for fee 
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demo receipts for FY97 in tlw repwt - $9.9 miOion and SfLl million, for the same agency in 
ihe same period. 

As usual, US F<»est Servi<^ usage figures are also incemastent. The Report thitf fee 
demo ates lolled only 4% of the total 1997 visitation. But the US Forest Service has 
elsewhere estimated that California represents 22% of naticxiwide Fc»resl recreation use. So. 
how then can it be that the four participating Southern CyifOTiiia Fk»es& (covering half of die 
slate’s population), comprise only a fraction of 4% of total visitation? My point is simply that 
the Forest Service has no idea about true usage rales, and dangerously less about the impact of 
thi.s unpopular progrmn on th<^ rates. 

The anccdot^ evidence is strong that this program is generating distrust of Ihe Forest Service 
and disuse d' the Forest. Any survey whidi axicludcs that the majority forest users 
support access fees is a wrark of fiction. Evidence suf^xisedly bas^ on cOTiment cards cannot 
h<^ to capture the ofMnion of the majority of users, when the majority of users are not 
a^umed even to be ^implying with the program! 

The Report calls for the devclc^ment of a oistumer c«nmunications i^ickage. This means that 
they ne^ to find a way to better sell something that the public clearly doesn’t w^at to buy. 
Perhaps the cmly success Cemgress has had wiA this inefficient and costly program is teaching 
the Forest Service to parrot the rhetoric of business. Forest Service materials now refer to 
users as custcmiers, US Fcacsi Service Chief of Staff Rancis Panddfi says (sperUcing of 
recreation) “for the first lime, we are selling a product.” But the public already owns the land. 
We dcm’l want to buy it back a la carte. We expect Cemgress and the Forest Stsvice to manage 
it ^dtout douldy taxing us through both access fees and annual federal tn<x)me taxes. 

It is here that the Repext gives the lie to the mtire fec-for-access program. The maintenaiKe 
bacldog fexr the US Forest Service is currently estimated at $1 billion. Expect^ cemtributiems 
to this backlog from the forty participating sites far FY98 axisiitute only 038% of the 
At that nue, it would take over 250 years to successfully replace die failed 
responsilxHty of Congress to adequately fund Forest recreation budgets. 

Fc^t users aren’t dumb. Wc are willing to pay mme for campground facilities, but not to 
surrender all Forest access while the US Forest Service loses approximately $400 million a 
year through rood building and below cost timber sales to logging corporatiems. It is 
impossable to miss the axpcMatc interest in |Miv^>Ling the Forests and I^sney-ifying {Xiblic 
lands through concessionaire rights. What is difficult to understand is the to surrender the 
public trust to these emporations. 

Oovenunent should be efficient, but it cannot hope to be a business. Forest Rangers should 
not be meter maids, and their Supervisors should not be PR (lacks. The Forest Service 
mission is frankly more impexiant than any commereial enterprise. It b^ns with protecting 
the land wd ends with enabling everyday Americans to enjoy nature without 
commercialization. When CcHigressman Jim McClure of Id:^ warned that people would not 
want to pay to see the sunset, be hit the nail c«i the bead. The only question is, who wcMiid be 
so presum^ious as to try to sell the sunset? It is unfortunate that, as one US Forest Service 
writer has argued, “almost everything, including Nature, is essentially being reduc^ to the 
^us ’commodity’, to be bcught mid sold” 

Members the Committee, you are here today because you have demonstrated ^reat ^11 in 
reading Uie puUic mind and respm^ng to its will. Your position creaMes ^eai opportunhy to 
serve Ute public good. It is my belief that my presence before y^ con hdp 9«»ve that purpose 
by bearing witness to an iD»pGpul», unsuccessful program that is unworthy of your comimied 
suppmt ithankyouforyourijmeandhopcioaiminendyourgoodjiidgement 
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Further comments on the Jan. 1998 Fee Demo Progress Report to Congress, 
US Forest Service Segments. 

Five minutes docs not allow a full airing of (he questions raised by this US Forest Service 
Report Below are further ccxnmcnls. 

In Los Padres F(xest. Southern California, the fee demo program raised $158,600 for use and 
improvements, between April and December, 1997. Meanwhile, the costs for Los Padres fee 
enfcMecment s^f are running at $44,500 per quarter, at oTFseason stafTing levels, or at least 
$178,000 per >'ear. Not much money will be left over for recreation facility maintenance. 

The Report states that collection costs amounted to 53% of total US Forest Service fee 
(X)llcctions, although for some reason, capital costs and collection costs were totalled tc^lher. 
This is not how to f^pare a business' figures. (FY98 collection costs are still expected to be 
24% of total collections.) High ooUcction costs, in the long run, will cause a project to be 
dn^>pcd cu* modified, stales the Report. 

Southern California’s four Forests, adiacent to the larged population concentration anywhere 
near a Forest, brought in a little over $500,000 - and over a third of that ($151,000) went to 
enforcement staffing. Now. some enforcement staff do pick up scxnc trash. On the other 
hand, when I addressed a meeting of 75 people in one Los Padres Forest community, the 
whole rocsn burst into laughter when I suggested that some fee enforcement staff pick up trash. 
They'd never beard of - or seen • such a thing. 

Los Padres Forest has 10 million visitors a year, they claim. Within Los pKlres Forest, the 
sales for calendar year 1997 totalled 5, 185 annual posses and 5,732 daily passes. At two 
people per vehicle and at ten visits per annual pass, this totals 1 15,000 viators a year. In other 
wcxds, one vehicle in 86 has displayed an access pass. Doubling the sale of passes next year 
would only bring this to one vehicle in com{4iance emt ctf every ^ vehicles in the f^oresL The 
point, however, is to questicxi (he credibility of US Forest Service visilaticxi estimates. 

In Los Padres Forest, seasoned observers have noted distinctly fewer visitors since the fee 
demo project began. One business located urithin this Forest has seen fewer customers • and 
here, 1 mean customers. Those who have stopped there have mostly ccmplained ^XMit the 
access fees. 

Training costs for the Southern California site alone weic over $400.0(X). That was for around 
40 new employees, several of whom were Nd off in the Pall. That comes to around $10,000 
per person trained. 

The pre-demonstration project study for Southern California was also bogus. Only one small 
group was surveyed from the entire Los l^idres Fmest A third of the study group ponicipmHs 
were pulled in from the street to moke up the numbers and were not Forest users. 1^ question 
was a^cd about whether or not (here should be fees. Even then, a majority opposed access 
fees. 

Please note that two recreation sites out of (he Forest Service’s 40 (ML St Helens and die 
Tonto National Forest), brot^ht in $3,733,856 of their total fee demo income of $8,721,664, 
or42%. What does this have to say about the fee programs as a whole? 

llie Report stales **a clean toilet is importanL” ‘‘PuUic acceptance of the new fees is much 
greater when the public sees and smdis improvements.** Is this all about toilets, really? Na 
**Petsonal contact with the 'Ranger' or comparable recreation professional is, for many visilois 
an important aspect of the recredkmexpcficiice.*’ So, it’s all dxwt inlets and a nice with 
Ranger Bob. 
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The problems apparent In the Southern Califoniia fee demo test site are mirrored around the 
Nation. In Oregon, in eastern Washingltm, in New Hampshire, the majority ol fees go to 
other destinations than our Forests’ deteriorating recreation facilities. Mostly to staffing costs. 

While we all agree that the US Forest Service needs more funding for its recreation budgets. 
Forest access fees are not a pubrficly-acceplable source for such funding. The fee demo 
program is not a tool to repair our cnimUing Forest facilities, it is a means of shifting the 
burden of payment. The (wogram is doing untold harm to the US Forest Service’s public 
image, even as it intensifies the public’s distrust of government. 

Many user groups are affected by these access fees. There are hikers and hunters, mountain 
bikers and equestrians, fishermen and ORVcn», plant and wildlife enthusiasts, raJ tcrs and 
kayakers, climbers and cross-country skiers. Boy Scouts and hang-gliders. Car campers have 
expressed every willingness to pay a fee fw the Rurilitics they use, which require regular 
maintenance. But for the others above, a fee to park their car is simply one step too far. F^r 
many people, it is a “last straw” issue. Many visitors go to their Forests to get away from 
manmade facilities. They should not have to pay to do so. 

While Undersecretary of Agriculture Jim Lyons stated in December 1996, that “recreation is 
going to be our business in the future”, the American people do not see the US Forest Service 
as a business. Nor do they want to. They resent being called “customers” on their own land. 
The US Forest Service is here in part to serve the people, but it will never sell us our own 
Forests. 

Neither do the American people want corporate America to be selling them access to their own 
Forests. They’re already writing letters to the editor complaining about the Disneylication of 
the last remaining wild places. 

The American Recreation Coalition (ARC), recreation industry lobbyists, have bought the right 
to report to Congress on the public’s response to the fee demo program. The public certainly 
never asked the ARC to do this for them. They are perfectly capable, themselves, of passing 
on their own views on the program, to Congress. 

Lastly, Forest users are beginning to understand the connection between shrinking Forest 
rccrcalitm budgets, for which Congress is responsible, and the imposition of Forest access 
fees. It is a clcar-cui case of Congress dumping its long-term responsiblity to maintain our 
public lands. 

As one sixteen year old wrote, “They want to lake away all of America’s beauty. The beach 
and the Forest are the only places that people can go to find real peace. It isn’t right to make us 
pay.” 


Keep Sespe Wild Comminee. PO Box 715. Ojai, CA 93024, (805) 646-5960. 
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Recreational Fee Demonstration Program 
Annual Report to Congress 

Executive Summary 

Congress authorized the Recreational Fee Demonstration Program to begin on October 1, 1995 
and to end on September 30, 1998, and later extended the program for an additional year. The 
program authorizes the National Park Service, Bureau of Land Management, U S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, and USDA Forest Service to implement and test new fees across the geographic 
and programmatic spectrum of sites that they manage. Importantly, the program allows the 
participating agencies to retain all of the demonstration project revenues, and to retain at least 80 
percent of the revenues at the sites where they are collected. These revenues yield substantial 
benefits because they provide on-thc-ground improvements at local recreation sites. 

As of September 30, 1997, there were 97 National Park Service demonstration projects, ten 
Bureau of Land Management projects, 61 U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service projects, and 40 USDA 
Forest Service projects. The agencies colleaed $138,775 thousand in revenues from all recreation 
fee sources during the first year of the program at l^reational Fee Demonstration Program sites. 
This represents an increase of $53,493, or 61 percent, from revenues the previous year, a gain 
that is attributable to the Recreational Fee Demonstration Program. It is clear that substantial 
gains can be made in generating revenues from recreation sites. 

As a result of the Recreational Fee Demonstration Program, the agencies are beginning to apply 
the revenues to backlogged projects and to improving public services on the fee demonstration 
sites. The National Park Service is using the new revenues to reduce backlog needs in 
maintenance, infrastructure, and resource management, as identified in the Department of the 
Interior’s ongoing efforts to establish clearer priorities. The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service is 
using the revenues to improve visitor services and facilities, such as boat docks and ramps, auto 
tour routes, information kiosks, exhibits, signs, brochures, and trail guides. The Bureau of Land 
Management is using the revenues to improve campgrounds, parking areas, visitor services, site 
access, safety and health services, and environmental protection. The USDA Forest Service is 
using fee demonstration funds to provide quality recreation settings, reduce ntaimenance backlogs, 
and provide enhanced public services. 

Public acceptance of the program has been generally high. There has been strong public support 
for retaining fee revenues at the site to improve visitor services and not return revenues to the 
United Stales Treasury. In a National Park Service survey of visitors. 85 percent indicated that 
they were either satisfied with the fees they paid or thought the fees were too low. In a USDA 
Forest Service survey, 64 percent agreed with the sutemem that the opporrunities and services 
they experienced were at least equal to the fee they paid. Visitation to the fee demonstration sites 
does not appear to have to have been significantly affected, either positively or negatively, by the 
new fees. 
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The flexibility provided to the agencies has resulted in innovative approaches to fee collection, 
and a high level of responsiveness to die public in the design and in^lementation of fee programs. 
The ability to retain fends for visitor improvements at the site has given agency personnel a strong 
incentive to work with the public on revenue generation, and is the source of public support to 
the fee program. It is important that future fee programs contain these agency and public 
incentives, and that they provide flexibility to tailor fee programs to specific needs and situations 
and to address revenue inequities. Permanent statutory authorization would allow agencies to 
strengthen multi-agency and multi-govemmental fee arrangements and make the long-term plans 
and investments in fee collection infrastructure needed for an efficient fee program. It would also 
provide the stability for agencies to establish procedures for collecting, tracking, and allocatii^ 
fee receipts in a clear, accountable manner. 

Several issues remain that the agencies will be working through over the course of the 
Recreational Fee Demonstration Program. These include: 

• Incentives— What is the best way simultaneously to retain strong incentives for local 
managers to collect fees, incentives for the public to support the fees, and management 
flexibility to consider agency-wide, as well as local, backlog priorities? 

• Revenue sharing— What are the fairest and most effective ways to share fee collection costs 
and fee revenues among the agencies participating in joint fee arrangements? 

• Uses of fee revemies— What is the best way to insure that revenues raised by fees enhance 
and supplement recreation facilities services and do not become a substitute for operational 
fending through the regular appropriation process? 

• Cost of collection— What are the most effective approaches for minimizing the costs of fee 
collection relative to fee revenues? 

• “Seamless*' fees— How can we reduce the number of fees faced by the recreating public 
while at the same time tailoring fee programs to specific situations and locations? 
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Recreational Fee Demonstration Program 
Annual Report to Congress 

I. Introduction 


Background 

Congress authorized the Recreational Fee Demonstration Program in section 3 IS of the Omnibus 
Consolidated Rescissions Act of 1996 (P.L. 104-134) and amended the program under Public Law 
104-108 and Public Law 105-18. Four federal land management agencies— the National Park 
Service, Bureau of Land Management, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, and USDA Forest 
Service— were mandated to implement a Recreational Fee Demonstration Program. This project 
allowed these agencies to test new fees across the geographic and programmatic spectrum of sites 
that they manage. Initially, the agencies were to ream all of the new fees in excess of a base 
figure, with 80 percent of the retained fees to be used at the sites where they were collected, and 
20 percent to be distributed nationally to any site under the administrative jurisdiction of the 
collecting agency. The Interior Appropriations Act for FY 1998 removed the base year 
requiremem, thus allowing the agencies to retain all of the recreation fee revenues, not just the 
additional revenues in excess of FY 1994 collections. 

Originally, Congress authorized the Recreational Fee Demonstration Program to begin on October 
1. 1995 and to end on September 30, 1998, and mandated a fmal report to be submitted to 
C gress on March 31, 1999. The original schedule was designed to allow agencies time after 
completion of the demonstration program to prepare an evaluation report. Subsequently, 
Congress extended authorization of the program by one year, to end on September 30, 1999, but 
did not extend the date for the final report. Thus, the agencies currently are working to meet the 
fmal reporting deadline of March 3 1 , 1999, though to do so means that the report will not reflect 
fuidings from the last year of the demonstration project. 

As of September 30, 1997, there were 97 demonstration projects underway or planned at National 
Park Service sites. The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service had 61 approved demonstration sites 
underway in FY 1997, with an additional 10 sites to begin in FY 1998. all but one of which are 
on units of the National Wildlife Refuge Syaem. The Bureau of Land Management had ten 
projects underway in FY 1997, with more planned for FY 1998. The USDA Forest Service had 
40 projects operating in FY 1997, and plans to add 45 additional demonstration projects in FY 
1998. Preliminary assessments vrere conducted by the National Park Service and the USDA 
Forest Service during 1997. All four agencies have evaluation projects underway, and will 
conduct field evaluations during the 1998 visitor season. 

The FY 1997 Interior Appropriations Act requires the land managemem agencies to prepare a 
joint report by January 31. 1998, with information on fee collections in FY 1997 and estimates 
for FY 1998. backlog projects, methods of fee collection, lessons learned, and suggestions for 
l^isladve and managemetk improvements. This progress report is intended to meet that interim 
orting requirement. 
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National Park Service. The National Park System contains 376 units comprising a total of more 
than 83 million acres. Fee collection in the national parks dates to 1908, when an auto permit fee 
was established in Mount Rainier National Park. In recent years, recreation fees have been 
collected under the authority of the Land and %'ater Conservation Act of 1965 (as amended), 
under which all fee revenues were returned to the U.S. Treasury and thus included, indirectly, 
in the Service’s annual appropriation. Fees have also been collected for special park uses under 
16 U.S.C. 3(a) and 31 U.S.C. 3701, in accordance with 0MB Circular A-25. Under this 
authority, the National Park Service has recovered the costs incurred for providing special park 
uses, but has returned to the U.S. Treasury any revenues in excess of costs. 

In FY 1996, the National Park Service collected a total of $77.8 million in recreation fee 
revenues. In FY 1997, fee collections rose to $122.2 million, resulting in $45.1 million being 
returned by the National Park Service under the Recreational Fee Demonstration Program for use 
in the parks. The National Park Service has determined that the majority of new recreation fee 
revenues will be dedicated to reducing identified backlogged maintenance, infrastructure, and 
resource management needs. Some of the demonstration fee revenue will also be reinvested in 
infrastructure and new collection methodologies to prepare additional areas to collect fees and 
provide for overall collection efficiency across the Service. Recreation fee revenue will not be 
used to fund permanent staff salaries and expenses, except for those salaries directly involved in 
the collection of fees. 

A full evaluation of the National Park Service’s Recreational Fee Demonstration Program will be 
conducted using contracts with universities. Every demonstration project will be evaluated for 
collection efficiency, visitation trends, revenue generation, and revenue expenditures. A dozen 
case studies will be conducted at a cross section of the projects to sample public opinion on the 
new fees. Three in-depth case smdies will be conducted to look at whether the new fees have had 
an impact on local and regional economies or whether the fees have affected visitation by various 
socioeconomic groups. For each major project, the National Park Service will prepare a capital 
asset plan that specifies up-front the project’s cost, schedule and performance goals. 

U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service has a system of over 500 
national wildlife refuges and 65 tmional fish hatcheries located in all 50 States, comprising a total 
of nearly 92 million acres. These areas are managed principally to conserve fish and wildlife, but 
also provide opportunities for wildlife-dependent recreation that is compatible with refuge 
purposes. The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service was first granted author!^ to charge recreation fees 
in 1965 under the Land and Water Conservation Act. In 1986, authorization for entrance fees was 
included in the Emergency Wetlands Resources Act, which provided that 70 percent of the fees 
collected be used for nationwide acquisition of refuge lancb and 30 percent to offset refuge 
operational and fee collection costs. 

In FY 1996, the 65 units that charged entrance and/or user fees collected approximately $2.2 
million, of which 30 percent, or $653,000, was available to Held stations. In FY 19S17, un^r the 
fee demonstration program, an additional 35 sites began collectiog recreation fees for the first 
time. Collections from all Service sites rose to $2.9 million, of which $2.1 million were available 
for use on U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service lands. Funds remainii^ after recovering collection 
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costs will be used to improve and enhance visitor services and facilities such as boat docks and 
ramps, auto tour routes, information kiosks, exhibits, signs, brochures, and trail guides. 

The visitor portion of the evaluation for the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service’s Recreational Fee 
Demonstration Program will be conducted in 1998 under a memorandum of agreement with the 
Midcontinent Ecological Science Center of the U.S. Geological Survey. Visitor surveys will be 
conducted on approximately 16 wildlife refuges during peak use and activity seasons, which 
usually correspond with the highest concentrations of wildlife use. The U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service will conduct its own evaluation of the management and implementation aspects of the 
Recreational Fee Demonstration Program. 

Bureau of Land Management. The Bureau of Land Management manages the remainder of the 
original public domain, a total of 264 million acres of public land. Collection of recreation fees 
began in the Bureau with a 1972 amendmem to the Land and Water Conservation Fund Act. This 
Act authorized the Bureau to issue permits with fees for special uses such as group activities, 
major recreation events, or motorized recreation vehicle use, and to levy fees for certain 
recreation sites and fecilities. In 1989, the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act gave the Bureau 
the authority to return fee revenues to the area of collection, with a legislative limit on the amount 
that the Bureau could retain. The Bureau of Land Management was authorized to chatge entrance 
fees at its eight National Conservation Areas through the FY 1993 Omnibus Budget Reconciliation 
Act. 

The Bureau of Land Management collected recreation fees totaling $3.3 million in FY 1996, and 
$3.7 million in FY 1997. The new fee projects under the Recreational Fee Demonstration 
Program generated $419,000 in FY 1997. The demonstration project revenues will be used to 
improve or expand campgrounds, maintenance and operations, parking areas, visitor services, 
environmental protection, safety and health services, and access. 

The evaluation of the Bureau of Land Management’s Recreational Fee Demonstration Program 
will be conducted by the Pacific Consultant Group, which is currently assisting the Bureau with 
its customer service evaluations. The Bureau’s evaluation effon will use two methods in FY 
1998: 1) all pilot recreation fee areas will use a customer service comment card to obuin 
feedback from users, and 2) the Bureau wifi use a more formal survey instrument at a 
representative sample of the pilot recreation fee areas to collect detailed information. 

USDA Forest Service. The Department of Agriculmre’s Forest Service manages 191.6 million 
acres of national forests and grasslands across the United States. The IS4 national forests provide 
a wide range of naniral resource values in diverse areas such as minerals, timber, wildlife, range 
and recreation. The agency manages over 23,000 developed recreation facilities, including 
campgrounds (over 4,000), trailheads, picnic areas, boat ramps and visitor centers. More than 
120 major ski areas are managed under special use permits. There are 412 units of the National 
Wilderness Preservation System, totaling 34.7 million acres, and over 100,000 miles of designated 
trails located within national forests. 
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In FY 1996, approximately 800 million recreation visits were recorded on the national forests. 
Historic fee programs established under the Land and Water Conservation Fund Act, resulted in 
approximately $10 million in user fees. User fee collections have been declining in recent years 
because many developed sites have been turned over to concession management. The USDA 
Forest Service collects an additional $37.5 million from special use permits for such activities as 
ski areas, outfitters and guides, and recreation residences. Essentially all these funds in excess 
of a 25 percent contribution to local counties are remmed to the General Treasury. 

The USDA Forest Service began inqjlementation of the Recreational Fee Demonstration Program 
in June 1996, and by the end of FY 1996 collected $20,095 from four small projects. FY 1997 
collections from the 40 operating fee demonstration projects rose to $8,721,664, of which 
$7,736,002 was deposited to Treasury fee demonstration accounts by September 30, 1997. The 
million dollar difference is due to the time lag that exists between fee collection and actual 
Treasury account deposits. The difference will be accounted for in FY 1998 Treasury deposits. 
An additional 45 or more projects arc expected to begin recreation fee collections in FY 1998 or 
1999. Funds generated under the Recreational Demonstration Program are all in addition to 
the historic fee collections under the Land and Water Conservation Act. 

The USDA Forest Service is using fee demonstration funds to provide quality recreation settings, 
reduce maintenance backlogs, and provide enhanced public services. Decisions on what work to 
undertake are guided by the community assessments, project business plans, and public 
communication plans developed by each project. Local community concerns, user comments and 
existing backlog information are the key elements used to decide how to assign spending 
priorities. Some projects are hiring term, seasonal and other temporary employees with recreation 
fee revenues, to work on backlog reductions, enhanced services and fee collection. In no case are 
recreation fee demonstration funds used to hire permanent employees. 

Each individual project has a btisiness and coimminication plan that serves as the official authority 
for the project. These plans are dynamic documents that require ongoing project monitoring and 
change as the project moves forward and as lessons arc learned. This process has proved very 
effective in project implementation and in adding a professional business focus. Public comments 
are sought at the national level through a sampling approach using comment cards, and by a 
variety of means at the local level. More detailed formal studies are either underway or planned, 
which will examine user reactions to the new fees both before and during the Recreational Fee 
Demonstration Program. 

Interagency Coordination 

The Recreational Fee Demonstration Program required close coordination among the four agencies 
involved in the program. The agencies made a serious effort to work closely both in 
implementing the projects and evaluating the program. Examples of coordination efforts include: 

Regular Meetings of National Fee Managers. The fee managers began early in the process to 
meet on a regular basis to discuss plans, problems, and solutions related to implementation of the 
program. Those meetings, which are still being held regularly, formed the basis for resolution 
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of problems, tndireclly through sharing of tafomiation, and directly through appropriate action 
on joint projects. As an example, at one of die meetings, two national fee managers of different 
agencies were able quickly to facilitate resolution of a problem that their local managers were 
having in negotiating a joint recreation fee program. The fee managers agreed upon a common 
defmition of the cost of fee collections that all would use to compare data across agencies and 
share experiences on the most effective means of collecting fees. In addition, the managers 
produced a phone and mailing list of key persons involved in implementing and evaluating the 
Recreational Fee Demonstration Program. The managers collaborated in developing this report, 
and are preparing common approaches for the evaluation that will form the basis for the final 
report to Congress. 

Common Approach to Eraluatian of the Program. Fee managen prepared common guidance 
for those who would be responsible for evaluatii^ the fee programs so that evaluations would be 
comparable from agency to agency. The fee managers developed a set of common core questions 
for the visitor surveys; the questions were included in subsequent work statements for evaluation 
contracts. The fee managers also developed a common format for management information, 
including revenues, cost of collections, implementation problems and solutions, recreation 
visitation, and other management issues. Fee managers keep each other apprised of their 
evaluation efforts, and share interim findings. In one instance, for example, when the USDA 
Forest Service informed the other agencies of its initial survey of visitor responses to the new 
fees, the Bureau of Land Management was able to adapt the USDA Forest Service questionnaire 
for its own use, thus saving both time and money. Fee managers keep each other apprised of 
progress, and inform their evaluation contractors about the evaluation projects in other agencies. 
Within the Department of the Interior, the OfficB of Policy Analysis has been designated to 
coordinate development of a single evaluation report from the Department of the Interior. The 
USDA Forest Service participates with the Interior agencies in this coordinated effort. 

Implementation of Joint Projects. Some recreation fee demonstration projects are conducted 
jointly by two or more participating agencies. Examples of joint projects include: 

• At a national level, the four agencies joined in increasing the price of the Golden Eagle 
passport, from the original price of $25 per year to $50 per year. 

• In the fall of 1996, an interagency working group was formed to develop a coordinated 
proposal to charge fees at recreation sites within the South Fork of the Snake River corridor. 
The working group is comprised of representatives from agencies that are responsible for 
managing recreation access sites along this section of the Snake River, including the Bureau 
of Land Management, USDA Forest Service, Bureau of Reclamation, Bonneville County, 
Jefferson County, Madison County, the Idaho Department of Fish and Game, and the Idaho 
Department of Parks and Recreation. The South Fork of the Snake River corridor includes 
ten diverse recreation sites chat are in varying stages of development. The fees will be 
collected and deposited in a single account. The interagency working group will prioritize 
operation and maintenance needs for the following season and determine appropriate 
distribution of fUnds. The working group plans to assess the needs of the corridor as a whole, 
rather than focusing on particular recreation sites. 
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• Paria Canyon, its tributaries Buckskin Gulch and Wire Pass, and the Coyote Buttes area are 
part of the larger Paria Canyon-Vermillion Cliffs Wilderness, designated in August 1984. 
This pilot site consists of a three-way partnership among the Bureau of Land Management, 
the Arizona Strip Interpretive Association, and the Northern Arizona University. The 
Association will handle public information efforts, the University will handle reservations, 
permits, and fee collections, and the Bureau of Land Management will provide project 
oversight, ongoing, management, and fee demonstration project reporting. 

• Tent Rocks Area of Critical Environmental Concern, located 45 minutes from Albuquerque 
and Santa Fe, New Mexico, is well known for its unique geologic tent formations. A “win- 
win” partnership was forged between the Bureau of Land Management and the Pueblo of 
Cochiti in which the Pueblo grants public access to the site through Pueblo property in 
exchange for co-management responsibility and revenue sharing. The Bureau of Land 
Managemem provides 20 percent of the revenues for a Pueblo scholarship fund and will fund 
a part-time position to monitor and patrol the national recreation trail in order to protect 
resources and provide for environmental education programs. 

• Along the Green River in Wyoming, between Fomenelle Dam and the Firehole Campground, 
an interagency agreement was developed among the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service’s 
Seedskadee National Wildlife Refuge, USDA Forest Service, Bureau of Reclamation, and 
Bureau of Land Management. Under the agreement, the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
manages a permit program for all of the commercial fishing outfitters using the area, with the 
other agencies coordinating a comprehensive river study and management program. 

• The Allegheny Portage Railroad National Historic Site and Johnstown Flood National 
Monument have a shared admission fee and parmership pass with the Allegheny Ridge State 
Historic Park and other local partners. 

• The USDA Forest Service's Mount Evans scenic mountain area, near Denver, is accessed by 
a highway managed by the County of Denver. The entrance station is located on City of 
Denver land leased with fee demonstration receipts. The cooperative relationship provides 
the public with an integrated recreation experience of the highest quality. 

• The Timpanogos Cave National Monument in Utah has a joint admission fee with the adjacent 
Uinta National Forest for the American Fork Canyon area. 

• The unique Pack Creek Bear viewing area, located on Admiralty Island in the Tongass 
National Forest in Southeast Alaska, is jointly managed by the USDA Forest Service and the 
Alaska State Department of Fish and Game. Though fees are charged by each agency, the 
public is subjected to a single fee only, with revenues being used to provide a safe and 
enjoyable experience for both people and bears. 

Joint Participation at Training Conferences and Training. When the National Park Service 

brought its local fee managers to Washington, D.C., for a training conference on implementation 

of the new Recreational Fee Demonstration Program, the Service invited fee managers from the 
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other paitic^dng ageoeies to attend and to make pcesentations. Ac a workshiq) on recteatitni fees 
in the National Paries, presentatioiis highlighting their own programs were made by die USDA 
Forest Service and the Bureau of Land Management. The USDA Forest Service and Bureau of 
Land Management held a Joiitt wtnkshop on fee managsnent, in conjunedon with individual 
agency worieshops on lecreation management and a conference of the National Association of 
Recreation and Resource Planners (Ajm! J997, Salt Late Cigr). Several piesemations at fl« 
workshqi were made joindy by personnel from the agencies panicgiating in the Recreational Fee 
Demonstration Program. Tte USDA Forest Service is planning a national fee demonstration 
worl^iqp in Febiuaty 1998 Chat will include representatives firmn ail recreation fee demonstration 
agencies. 

Summary of Initial Visitor Reactions 

The final report to Congress on the Recreational Fee Demonstration Program will detail visitor 
reactions to the new fees. In addition, the rqxm will evaluate the extent to which fees in general, 
or ^lecific types of fees, affected visitor atticuttes or visitor use of fee areas. These detailed 
evaluations will take place during the 1998 vishor season in each of the four agencies. However, 
sane preliminary data from the 1997 are available, and ate summarized below. In general, these 
data iisdicate that visitors are overwhelmingly supportive of the fee program, and that visitation 
to recreation fee sites has na suffered appreciably as a result of the fees. 

PubBc Communications Regarding the Fee Demonstration Program. As the fee demonstration 
prt^tam was gettit^ underway, the National Park Service entered irtto a cooperative agreement 
with the University of Minnesota Cooperative Park Studies Unit to monitor public reactions to the 
new fees. The tittiings of detailed content analysis of public communications related to National 
Park Service fees were repotted in November 1997.' 

Of the 484 pieces of correspondence to central offices and demonstration parks ttiat were 
analyzed, public correspondence tan about two to one against the new fees. Thirtyone percent 
expressed some measure of support and 67 p erce n t expressed opposition. Slightly over half of 
the people (83 percent) commenting on fees in general indical^ support. However, a high 
petceniage (83 percent) of those commenting on specific fees, such as entrance fees, were opposed 
to them. It sh^d be noted that much of the correspondence focused on qiecific fees for river 
rafting through Grand Canyon National Pack. These fees were implemented as special park use 
fees uiader a diffeient authority than the Recreational Fee Demonstration Program. 

In their correspondence, people expressed a wide range of concerns, such as the acceptability of 
fees in general (64 percent) and equity issues lelating to unequal inqracts on certain segmems of 
society (42 percent). Other conoeiTis included concerns about the level of fees (e g., too high for 


'Allen L. Lundgren, David Lime. Cynthia A. Warzeefaa, and Jerrilyn L. Thompson, 
University of Mionesoia Cooperative Park Studies Unit, Content Anafysis o/ Correspondence 
Received by the National Park Service Regarding the Recreational Fee Demonstration 
Program, Final Report, November 1997. 
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a short visit) axxl concerns about the impact of fees on commercial operators such as tour busses 
and local businesses. 

While these data are instructive, they should be used cautiously. First, people who take the time 
to write and express their views are likely to be those holding a more extreme view on either side 
of the issue, particularly those who are opposed to the new fees. There would be little reason for 
people who hold neutral views or who geiurally accept the fees to take the time to write to an 
agency or to Congress. Second, subsequent findings from surveys of park visitors indicate a 
much more positive reaction to the fees. 

Vbitor Reactions. Visitor reactions observed after implementation of the Recreational Fee 
Demonstration Program were generally positive. In a National Park Service survey in 11 parks 
during the summer of 1997, a total of 1,306 visitors either completed a self-administered 
questionnaire, or took part in focus group discussions. In addition, interviewers had informal 
discussions about the new fees with at least 300 additional visitors, park staff, and concessionaire 
personnel.^ Overall, 83 percent of all respondents said they were either satisfied with the fees 
they paid or thought the fees were too low, with a range of acceptance across the 11 parks from 
a low of 73 percent to a high of 96 percent. An overwhelming 96 percent of respondents said the 
fees would not affect their current visit or fiinire plans to visit the park. The remaining four 
percent said that, because of the new fees, they would visit the park less often in the future. 

The strong suppon that visitors gave to the new fees was related to their strong preference that 
most or all of the fee revenues remain in the park in which they were collected, to inqsrove visitor 
services or protect resources, rather than be returned to the United States Treasury. 

Similar findings were reported by the USDA Forest Service. When forest customers purchased 
a fee permit at any test site, they were given the ORX)rtunity to respond to a customer "Comment 
Card." On a five-point scale, from “strongly agree" to “strongly disagree," 64.4 percent of the 
respondents either agreed or strongly agreed with the statement that the opportunities and services 
they experienced were at least equal to the fee they paid. However, a substantial number (23.8 
percent) disagreed with the statement. The results were about the same for the statement that 
recreationists should help pay for visitor services on public lands by paying recreation fees. 

While public responses were substantially positive with regard to the recreation fee demonstration 
project, and similar to findings in the National Park Service, caution should be exercised in 
interpreting these results. The comment cards were strictly voluntary, and respondents were not 
selected according to the strict standards of statistical sampling. Usually, people who fill out 
comment cards feel strongly one way or the other. The results bear this out, for there were few 
responses (usually less than ten percent) in the middle, or “neutral," category. 


^Allen L. Lundgren and David W. Lime. University of Minnesota Cooperative Park 
Studies Unit, Monitoring 1997 Park Visitor Reactions to the National Park Service 
Recreational Fee Demonstration Program^ Research Summary No. 10. December 1997. 
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In spile of these cautions, the results of this preliminaiy survey can serve as a rough indication 
of how visitors to the nathma! forests reacted to the fees. The written comments can be used to 
better understand what people would like to see in the way of improvements, and to raise “ted 
flags" that might dirret the attention of the USDA Forest Servite to particular customer service 
issues. The dau suggest that the agency should develop a communications package that explains 
why user fees are needed in addition to the taxes already paid, that emphasizes teiw the majority 
of the revenues will be used at the sites to accomplish backlog reduction and enhancements, and 
clearly explains the visitor amenities that were provided by the fees. The survey to be conducted 
during the 1998 recreation season will have a stronger scientific basis, and the findings will be 
presented in the final report to Congress on the Recreational Fee Demonstration Program. Each 
USDA Forest Service project is also required to identify and track local public comnMnts on the 
fee program: some of these results are summarized in Appendix D. 

In addition to listening to visitor reactions, the agencies will seek responses fi-om concessioners 
and local businesses that are affected by fees and explore ways to incorporate this feedback into 
future practices. 

Before-After Data. The four agencies were not able to conduct systematic visitor evaluations 
prior !o die Recreational Fee Demonstration Program in order to obtain “before” data. However, 
smdies conducted independent of the Recreational Fee Demonstration Program provide useful 
data. One pre-demonstration visitor survey involved users to the four urban national forests in 
Southern California (Angeles, Cleveland, Los Padres, San Bernardino) known collectively as the 
Enterprise Forest.^ At the time the survey was conducted, slighUy less than half the visitors 
believed that fee then-proposed fees for use of the national forests were reasonable. When asked 
if a charge would influence the number of visits they made to the national forests, 39 percent said 
it would not, and 16 said it would. Those visitors who had paid previously to otter public 
recreation sites were more likely to say that their future visiution would not be affected by a fee. 

A second pre-demonstration project study conducted relative to the Enterprise Forest was based 
on ten focus groups, for which membership was based upon ethnic origin, recreational interests, 
or proximity of their residence to the forests.* Approximately 30 percent of the participants 
thought there should be no daily fee at all, while half felt a fee ranging from SI .00 to SS.OO was 
reasonable. A majority opposed fhe pilot fee program that was proposed for the Enterprise Zone. 
Their opposition was based not on the specific fee proposed, but on a general belief that the 
government cannot be trusted to implement the program fairly. 


’Robert Gable and Robert Short, Clareniont Graduate University, and Deborah Chavez, 
U S. Forest Service Pacific Southwest Research Station. Pilot Fee Demonstration Projea 
Evaluasion: Visitor Surveys an the Enterprise Zone, Phase I— Before Fee Implementation, 
September, 1997. 

*Raben Gable and Rachel L. Burkhardt, Claremont Graduate University, and Patricia 
L. Winter, U.S. Forest Service Pacific Southwest Research Station, Assessing Communily 
btqtressions of a Fee Pilot Program: Fmal Report. September, 1997. 
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In a 1993 study by the U.S. Army Corps of Ei^ineers in Missouri and Tennessee,^ visitors were 
surveyed before and after r^reation fees were imposed. Before the fees, almost half of the 
visitors stated that, if the Corps charged a day-use fee, they would no longer visit their day use 
areas. Despite these findings, visitation increased after the fee was imposed. Based on indirect 
measures, the researchers concluded that little displacement of visitors had taken place. The early 
opposition to fees turned to support, once the fees were in^sed, aiKi support increased over time. 
The Corps found that visitor approval for the fees was higher when a gate attendant took the 
money than when a mechanical device was used, and there were higher perceptions of recreation 
quality and security as well. 

Number of Visits 

Visitation rates to recreation sites vary from year to year based on such variables as weather 
patterns, the price of gasoline, or the exchange rate for foreign visitors. Public events such as a 
major news feature, motion picture, or historical celebration can also influence visitation numbers. 
Fee levels can be expected to play some role in detcnnining visitation, but represent only one of 
many factors. Because the agencies have only one year of data following the implementation of 
most fees in the Recreational Fee Demonstration Program, the visitation data available to date 
represent only a snapshot, and cannot tell us whether changes are due to fees or to other factors. 
The final report to Congress will contain a second year of data, a more detailed evaluation of 
visitation, and more information on the relative impact of fees of visitation. 

National Park Service. Visiution rates to National Park Service units vary from year to year 
based on such variables as weather pactems, the price of gasoline, or the exchange rate for foreign 
visitors. Public events such as a major news feature, motion picture or historical celebration can 
also influence visitation numbers. Fee levels can also be expected to play some role in 
determining visitation, but are but one of many factors influencing visitation. 

Annua l visitation in 1997 for all parks units that were part of the Recreational Fee Demonstration 
Program increased by 6.6 percent compared to visitation in 1996, while visitation to non- 
demonstration sites increased by 3.5 percent. Within the overall increase, visitation increased at 
some sites with new recreation fees, and decreased at others. The explanation for the visitation 
changes that occurred between 1996 and 1997, both positive and negative, is not clear in many 
situations. For example, visitation dropped 16 percent at Allegheny and increased 4 percent at 
Muir Woods, though both sites instimted an identical new entrance fee. Fee changes may be one 
possible explanation, but others explanations arc also equally likely. The National Park Service 
will use data gathered from visitors during 1988 to examine in more detail the reasons for specific 
changes in visitation. The extent to which any of the changes observed in the 1997 data represent 
long-term trends will have to wait until additional visitation data have been collected in during 
future years. 


Vim E. Henderson, If We Charge Them, Will They Come?, in Recnotes, U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers, Waterways Experiment Station. Recreation Research Program, Volume 
R-97-2, September. 1997. 
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Table 1. Overall Changes in Visitation' 



Number of Visitors (millions) 

Agency 

1996 

1997 

% Change 

National Park Service 

Fee Demo Sites (97 projects) 

137.8 

146.9 

-t-6.6% 

All Other Sites, fee & non-fee 

128.0 

132.5 

+3.5% 

Agency Total 

265.8 

279.4‘ 

+5.1% 

U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service I 

Fee Demo Sites (61 projects) 

9.4 

9.5 

+ 1.1% 

All Other Sites, fee & non-fee 

20.2 

20.6 

+2.0% 

Agency Total 

29.6 

30.1 

+ 1.7% 

Bureau of Land Management I 

Fee Demo Sites (10 projects) 

1.2 

1.0 

-10.4% 

All Other Sites, fee & non-fee 

56.5 

59.9 

4-6.0% 

Agency Total 

57.6 

60.9 

+5.7% 

IISDA Forest Scirice I 

Fee Demo Sites (40 projects) 

34.5 

35.2 

+2.0% 

All Other Sites, fee & noa-fee 

824.7 

849.8 

+3.0% 

Agency Total 

8S9.2 

sas.iF 

+3.0% 


'The daa shown in this able reflect visitation in all sioa that bad recreation fee detu o c nlt jbon projccu during FY 1997. 


'The 1997 visitation totals for the National Park Service and IISDA Forest Service are estitnates. 


Based on the information available to date, t»e can offer the following general observations. 
Decreases in 1997 visitation appeared to be most pronounced in ihe lesser known sites with lower 
levels of visitation and at sites whose visitors are largely from surrounding communities. For 
exangile, several large National Recreation Areas in the west implemented new user fees and 
experienced reductions in visitation. Visitation at the Amistad National Recreation Area in Texas 
was 19 percent lower than in 1996, 38 percent lower at Bighorn Carbon National Recreation Area 
in Montana, artd three percent lower at Glen Canyon National Recreation Area. Fees may have 
played some role in these reductions, but other factors art also likely to have effected visitation 
levels. 

Some of tiK sites that raised already existing entrance fees, as contrasted with implementing new 
fees, experienced significantly higher visitation in 1997 after the new prices went into effect. 
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Visitation increased 17 percent at Bandelier National Monument in New Mexico and 49 percent 
at Hawaii Volcanoes National Park. 

Visitation appeared relatively constant in some of the well-known sites that increased entrance 
fees. Visitation increased two percent at Grand Canyon and nine percent at Everglades National 
Park in Florida, and declined by four percent at Yellowstone, five percent at Bryce Canyon, and 
two percent at Zion. 

All of these changes (both positive and negative) represent only a two year snapshot of visitation 
and should not be interpreted as signifymg a long-term trend. Given all of the possible factors 
that influence individuals’ decisions to visit a particular site, it is not possible with preliminary 
data to attribute all or part of these changes to the new fees. 

U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. There were 29.6 million visits to national wildlife refuges in 

1996, and approximately 30.1 million visits in 1997. An additional three million people visit 
national fish hatcheries each year. Nationally, the demonstration program has had no detectible 
effect on visitation. Visitation in the 61 sites participating in the Recreational Fee Demonstration 
Program increased by slightly over one percent between 1996 and 1997, compared to an increase 
of two percent for all other sites. Overall, even on refuges charging fees for the first time there 
was little to no change in the level of visitation or participation in activities for which fees were 
charged. 

Bureau of Land Management. Total visitation to Bureau of Land Management’s public land 
areas increased 5.7 percent, from 57.6 million visits in 1996. to 60.9 million in 1997. There was 
an overall 10.4 percent first-year drop in visitation in the recreation fee demonstration projects, 
though it is not possible to determine the precise causes for these decreases based on available 
data. Possible reasons include; 1) new fees deterred some individual use; 2) some sites were 
flooded during pan of the use season; and, 3) consiniction projects interfered with use at several 
sites. Visitation to all fee sites, including but not limited to the ten projects in the fee 
demonstration program, increased 33 percent, from 2.3 million visits in 1996 to 3.1 million in 

1997. Of panicular importance to the Recreational Fee Demonstration Program is that most of 
the increased visitation for the Bureau was recorded at recreation fee sites. 

USDA Forest Service. Recreation visits to the national forests in 1996 totaled 859.2 million. 
On the 40 fully operating fee demonstration projects in 1997, use totaled 35.2 million recreation 
visits, or four percent of total visitation for the agency. Use on the fee demonstration projects 
increased by almost 724,000 recreation visits, though 14 projects showed slight to moderate use 
declines in visitation. Factors other than fee increases, such as weather or road repairs, can 
obviously cause use declines in visitation. In some cases, the public’s willingness to pay a new 
fee level may be the deciding factor as to whether to visit a site. Project managers are snidying 
the first year visitation data, and will make any needed changes for year two of the Recreational 
Fee Demonstration Program. 
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11. Fee Collection Approaches and Revenues 

Tables 1 and 2 show the wide diversity of fee types and collection methods the agencies are using. 
Type of fee refers to the specific use for which a recreation fee is charged, such as entrance, 
camping, or hunting. Approaches for collecting fees include the variety of methods used by the 
agencies to obtain the fee monies from visitors, such as by a ranger at a kiosk, by mail, or by a 
mechanical device at a remote station. The agencies will continue to look for innovative 
approaches to fee collection, such as collection by concessionaires and vendors, and consignment 
sales of the Golden Eagle passport in addition to sales by the agencies at their recreation sites. 


Table 2. Types of Recreation Fees in Demonstration Projects 


Type of Fee 

Number of Applications' 

NPS 

FWS 

BL.M 

USFS 

Entrance Fee (Individual or Vehicle) for a Site or Visitor Center 

68 

13 

6 

8 

Golden Eagle Passport Price Increase 


1 


1 

Agency-Specific Annual or Seasonal Pass 


r 



Unit-Specific Annual or Seasonal Pass 

71 

25 

7 

16 

Multi-Unit Pass for One Agency 

6 


2 

4 

Multi-Unit Pass, Federal, State and/or Local 

3 


4 

2 

General Recreation Use or Day Use Fee 

14 



15 

Camping. Picnicking or Cabin Fee 

26 

2 

10 

19 

Hunting or Fishing Fee 


23 



Wildlife Viewing Fee 


1 


I 

Boat Launch or Water Access Fee 

9 

7 

5 

4 

Interpretive or Guided Tour Fee 

24 

4 

5 

2 

Back Country Access. Climbing, or Trail Fee 

17 

1 

3 

5 

Parking and Transporution Fee 

5 

1 


13 

Special Event or Building Use Fee 

3 

6 


I 

Motorized Recreation and Sanitary Dumping Fee 

5 



3 

Outfitter or Expedition Fee 


1 


1 

Reservation Service Charge 




2 


’Because Ciere often are more than one type of fee in any particular recreation fee demonstration project, total number 
of applications will add up to more than the total number of projects. 

'The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service accepts the Duck Stamp for entrance into national wildlife refuges. 
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Table 3. Approaches Used to Collect Recreation Fees’* 


Approach Used to Collect Fees 

Number of Applications 

NPS 

FWS 

BLM 

USFS 

Traditional collection at an entrance station or central 
point by an employee 

76 

22 


32 

Honor system or self-service 

16 

30 

14 

25 

Automated collection machine 

5 



3 

Collection by mail 

5 

31 

5 

17 

Collection by concessioner 

6 

1 

4 

7 

Collection by volunteers 


14 

6 

12 

Vehicle sticker or tag 


2 

3 

20 

Vendor Sales 



1^1 


Partnerships 

m 


■ 

D 


•Because there often are more than one type of fee in any panicular recreation fee demonstration project, total number 
of applications will add up to more than (he toul number of projects. 
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Table 4. Recreation Fee Revenues, FY 1994-98 ^ 
($ thousands, round«l to nearest thousand) 



Before Demonstration 

During Demonstration 

Burean/Receipt Category 

FY 1994 

FY 1995 

FY 1996* 

FY 1997 

FY 1998 

National Park Service 

Non-fee demo receipts 

Fee demo receipts 

75,688 

0 

80,513 

0 

77.771 

0 

77.165 

45,079 

9,500 

132.500 

NPS Totals 

75,688 

80.513 

77.771 

122.244 

142.000 

U.S. Fisb and Wildlife Service 
Non-fee demo receipts 

Fee demo receipts 

2.239 

0 

2,258 

0 

2.177 

0 

2,325 

622 

500 

3.300 

FWS Totals 

2.239 

2.258 

2,177 

2.947 

3.800 

Bureau of Land Management 
Non-fee demo receipts 

Fee demo receipts 

1.807 

0 

2,624 

0 

3.311 

0 


2,525 

2.700 

BLM Touls 

1,807 

2.624 

3,311 

3.668 

5,225 

USDA Forest Service 

Land & Water Conservation 

Fund Act receipts 

Fee demo receipts 

1.618 

0 

1.900 

0 

2.003 

20 

1,195 

8.722 

43 

17,960 

USFS Touls 

1,618 

1.900 

2.023 

9,917 

18,003 

Total, all four agencies 

Non-fee demo receipts 

Fee demo receipts 

81.352 

0 

87.295 

0 

85,262 

20 

83,934 

54.842 

12,568 

156.460 

Touls 

81.352 

87.295 

85.282 

138.776 

169,028 


*The dau shown reflect toul recreation fee revenues collected by agencies participating in the Recrcationa] Fee 
Demonstration Program. Many of the demonstration sites had fees in place before tbe demonstration program was 
implemented. Thus, some of the revenues in the “before demonstration* columns were collected on sites that later were 
added to the fee demonstration program. 

^Though the RecreatiOTal Fee Demonstration Program was authorized to begin in FY 1996. only a few projects began 
in that year. Most projects were launched in FY 1997. following public involveTnent and conununiiy information activities. 

"The dau for the USDA Forest Service apply only to the 40 fee demonstration sites active in FY 1997, and do not 
include recreation fees at non-demonstration sites. At the demonstration sites, some but not all of tbe pre-existing fees under 
the Land and Water Conservation Fund Act were replaced 1^ fee demonstration projects, and new demonstration fees were 
added. The amount listed for FY 1997 represents fees collected by Ote agency as of September 30. 1997. Due to normal 
tig in making deposits to the Treasury accounts. Treasury deposiu were $7,736,602. Tbe difference will show up in the 
Treasury accounts in FY 1998. Dau on fee demonstration Golden Eagle passport receipts were not available and are not 
reflected in USDA Forest Service figures. 
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National Park Service 

The total recreational fee revenue in FT 1994 was $75.6 million, and remained relatively constant 
through FY 1995, at $80.5 million, and FY 1996 at $77.8 million. For FY 1997, the first full 
year of the Recreational Fee Demonstration Program, National Park Service revenues increased 
to $122.2 million, including $45.1 million in new revenues attributable to the Recreational Fee 
Demonstration Program. 

The National Park Service began implementing the Recreational Fee Demonstration Program at 
a majority of sites m early January IW, with most of the sites fully “on-line” by Memorial Day. 
Installation of new automated fee collection technology and new infrastrucmre construction 
hampered some of the start-ups until late in the summer. Generally, the bulk of the “new” fee 
revenue was generated in the large, well known national park units which increased already 
existing entrance fees. For example, Grand Canyon and Yellowstone-Grand Teton (a reciprocal 
fee) National Parks increased their existing entrance fees from $10 to $20 per vehicle and from 
$5 to $10 per individual, for a seven-day pass. Grand Canyon National Park revenue increased 
from $11.6 million to $19.4 million. Grand Teton National Park revenue increased from $2.7 
million to $4.4 million and Yellowstone National Park increased from $3.2 million to $6.7 
million. Though Yosemite National Park experienced reduced visitation in FY 1997 after a 
disastrous flood, its revenue increased from $6.8 million in FY 1996 to $12.2 million in FY 1997, 
after raising the entrance fee from $5 to $20 per vehicle and from $3 to $10 per person. The total 
combined revenue for these four parks was $40.3 million, or nearly one-third of the total revenue 
generated under the fee demonstration program. 

The following examples illustrate the ranges of fees and revenues at fee demonstration sites: new 
fees initiated at Alcatraz Island and Muir Woods National Monument (units of Golden Gate 
National Recreation Area) generated a total of $1.5 million in new revenue; Chattahoochee River 
National Recreation Area in Atlanta, Georgia, initiated new fees and collected $239,838; 
Canaveral National Seashore in Florida instituted a new daily user fee and generated $445,399 
in new revenue; Zion National Park collected $3 million in FY 1996 and with increased admission 
fees collected $4.3 million in FY 1997; Glen Canyon National Recreation Area in Utah began 
collecting admission and watercraft user fees and collected over a million dollars in new revenue; 
and Shenandoah National Park raised the admission fee from $5 to $10 per vehicle and $3 to $5 
per person and collected a total for FY 1997 of $3.4 million compared to $2 million in FY 1996. 

As part of the fee demonstration program, the National Park Service initiated new approaches for 
efficiently collecting fees, including automated fee collection stations, major expansion of credit 
card acceptance (Visa, Master Card and Discover Card) at the majority of demonstration parks, 
and contracting with outside groups to collect the fees for the Service. A number of new fees for 
recreation uses were also instituted, including special interpretive programs, back country use 
permits and overnight stays, and boating. The National Park Service instituted fees under the 
Recreational Fee Demonstration Program in many units in which fee collections previously had 
been prohibited by legislation. 
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Although there were many initial startup and fee infrastructure costs associated with bringing the 
program on line, the overall costs of collection have remained relatively constant. The National 
Park Service will continue to en:q}hasize improving efficiency, conformity and equity throughout 
the duration of the program, and in FY 1998 will focus on upgrading security for the fee 
collectors, internal and external integrity of revenues collected, and secure transportation and 
accountability of often times large amounts of fee revenue. Some issues have arisen regarding 
developing and initiating more efficient methods of depositing the recreation fee revenues and 
returning the revenue to the parks. The National Park Service will work with the Department of 
the Treasury to consider ways to facilitate these processes within Treasury guidelines. 

U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 

During FY 1997, recreation fees were collected in two major categories: entrance and user fees. 
Entrance fees, in most cases, permit visitor entry into the refuge and use of all areas and facilities. 
User fees include such activities as hunting, boat launches and ramps, guided tours, photo blinds 
and canoe trails. One field station, Crab Orchard National Wildlife Reliige, is experimenting with 
recovering user fees collected by a concessionaire. Where previously, most of such fees would 
go to the concessionaire with a small portion deposited in the Refuge Revenue Sharing Fund, user 
fees collected by the concessionaire under the Recreational Fee Demonstration Program become 
part of the refuge recreation fee revenues. 

In the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, approximately 75 percent of the total recreation fee 
revenues came from the top ten stations collecting fees. However, taking into account all of the 
stations that are collecting fees, these top reveime generators are not all in the top ten for 
visitation. Piedmont National Wildlife RefLige, the eleventh refuge on the list of fee generators, 
acmally collects more than one dollar per visitor on average, something no other station does. 

Three regions have opted to retain 20 percent of the demonstration fee revenue collected by field 
stations in the regional office to support new fee programs and assist smaller field stations to 
enhance visitor services. This will allow smaller stations, where collecting fees is economically 
impractical, to receive some benefits from the program. 

Bureau of Land Management 

In every case, the high volume visitation areas collected the most money in terms of gross 
revenues, particularly in those areas that had limited access, such as Red Rock Canyon National 
Conservation Area located just a short drive from Las Vegas, Nevada, Flagstaff Hill National 
Historic Oregon Trail Interpretive Center in Oregon, and the Anasazi Heritage Center in 
Colorado, ail of which have high volume and a single point entrance. Special use activity areas 
requiring special recreation permits were also very successful at generating revenues. These areas 
include; Paria Canyon/Coyote Buttes, Arizona/Utah, Deschutes River, Oregon, and the South 
Fork of the Snake River, Idaho. Types of activities authorized under these special recreation 
permits include river floatboating, mountain bikes, back country use, and hiking. 
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The most successful method of fee collection, in terms of rates of compliance on the part of 
potential fee payers, was through the mail when permits were required, regardless of the activity. 
The second most successful collection con^liance occurred when a Bureau of Land Management 
representative collected the fee. In third place were fee collections at sites where the Bureau had 
a presence at the site. Third party collections, i.e., paitnerships or concession, also had high 
compliance rates. Honor system fee collection systems resulted in the least compliance. In these 
cases, voluntary payment of an established fee was significantly more successful than payment of 
a contribution. These systems typically use a pipe safe as the fee receptacle. 

The honor system can be moderately successful at high use sites. However, volunteer fee 
stations, even with signs explaining the objectives of the program, did not work where there was 
public opposition to the fee, as was the case at the Gunnison River Gorge site. It is also difficult 
to collect recreation fees from volunteers who have played a moderate to major role in the 
development and management of a panicular resource. These volunteers expect that their services 
and contributions will be accepted in lieu of payment of a direct fee. 

All of the recreation fees collected were retained at the area of collection. Each pilot project 
established a special fiscal account with a project code to ensure proper accounting for the fees. 

USDA Forest Service 

The USDA Forest Service has for many years charged fees, under the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund, for approved facilities. In the first year of the Recreational Fee 
Demonstration Program (FY 1996), the 40 FY 1997 projects generated just over $2 million in 
Land and Water Conservation Fund Act revenues, all of which went to the General Treasury. 

With the start of the demonstration program, the range of collections for the USDA Forest Service 
projects ran from $3,929 on the Targhee National Forest South Fork of the Snake River boat 
launch project, to $2. 166.726 at Mount St. Helens and $1 ,567, 130 at the large recreation complex 
on the Tonto National Forest in Arizona. A significant number of projects (21) collected from 
$50,000 to $150,000. A wide variety of fee types were tested in FY 1997, in two basic 
categories — entrance fees and user fees (See Tables 2 and 3). The USDA Forest Service used more 
user fees than entrance fees due to its dispersed land base. Some areas with entrance fees included 
the Ml. Evans road in Colorado and the Mono Basin in California. 

User fees are and will remain the primary fee on the national forests because most project areas 
do not lend themselves to entrance fees; in reality the agency is charging for the use of recreation 
oppominities and not general access to the area. 

The Forest Service has established fee handling procedures in a Fiscal Guide. The legislation that 
established the Recreational Fee Demonstration Program mandated that each agency return 80 
percent of revenues that collected them, with the remaining 20 percent available to each agency 
to spend as needed. The USDA Forest Service decided to divide the 20 percent by providing 15 
percent to local projects and five percent to the Regional Foresters for use within their regions. 
The USDA Forest Service also left the spending decisions to the local project managers. A 
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business plan prCKess was established fat each project. The rationale and priorities for the use of 
fee demonstration revenues are displayed in the local business plans. Their decisions are 
suiiunarized in Appendix D. 

Tabies 2 and 3 show the wide diversity of fee types and collection methods that are being 
examined and tested by the USDA Forest Service for their efficiency in collecting fees. 
Collection costs are high with some methods and low with others. Similarly, public acceptance 
is high on some methods and low on others. The public desires a reasonable fee that is easy to 
pay, and there appear to be advantages to adapt and fme-hme fee lypes and collection methods to 
the local project. Modifications are being developed based on the first-year test results. 

While locally-based fees are well accepted on most projects, problems have arisen where a number 
of fee demonstration projects overlap with each other or with other fee systems (state parks, state 
snow-park passes, etc.). In areas with a large number of fees, the public has expressed the desire 
to simplify the fee system, so that one fee enables access to many recreation sites. The fact that 
the agencies are testing a variety of fee types, sometimes in close proximity, has led to some 
confusion. Acceptable trade-offs in revenues and improved methods for interagency fee sharing 
are being developed. For example, the Siuslaw National Forest in Oregon is negotiating with 
Oregon State Parks and the Bureau of Land Management to develop a single Oregon coastal pass. 

Collection of fees seems to work best at entrance stations and at areas with mail-in permit 
requirements. More dispersed areas with self-pay systems often have low compliance. Self-pay 
machines are a great improvement over the post-in-the-ground method— the so-called iron rangers. 
Staffing and machine technology are expensive, however, and are only justified when the volume 
of business makes them feasible. Much is being learned about the delicate balancing act between 
reducing collection costs and increasing public compliance with the fees, for both are needed to 
produce revenues for improving recreation services. 
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III. Cost of Recreation Fee Collection 

In the absence of a standard definition of fee collection costs, the four agencies agreed to use the 
following common criteria so that their evaluations of collection costs would be comparable. Fee 
collection costs include: 

a. Salaries and benefits (on a pro-rata basis for imlividuals with other duties in addition to fee 
collection activities). 

b. Utilities charges (e.g., electric, gas, phone) for fee collection facilities. 

c. Costs associated with fee collection training. 

d. Maintenance costs (e.g., janitorial or repairs) associated with fee collection activities, 
facilities, or equipment. 

e. Communication items (e.g., radios, phones) needed for fee collection. 

f. Other costs associated with fee collections (e.g., bank contracts, armored car services, money 
orders, printing park specific passes). 

g. Fee demonstration project-specific law enforcement. 

Capital expenditures do not appear on this list. However, all of the agencies recognize that capital 
costs may be needed in support of fee collection activities. Capital expenditures are of much 
greater importance for new fees than for modifications in existing fees, since new fees often 
require construction of access points, kiosks, roads and parking facilities. Capital expenditures 
also are often associated with new collection points for existing fees, such as installing machine 
fee collection facilities in remote areas. The four participating agencies have discussed approaches 
to amortizing these costs over the useful life of the capital, so that collection cost data presented 
in the final repon to Congress are consistent fiom agency to agency. Permanent authority would 
provide the assurance the agencies need to make such long-term capital expenditures in fee 
collection infrastructure. 

Costs of fee collection per visitor or as a percentage of revenue can vary widely depending, for 
example, upon the number and timing of visitors to a unit. Cost of fee collection might be very 
low relative to revenue, for example, in Yellowstone National Park where a large and steady 
stream of visitors enters the Park, compared to an entrance station at a remote national wildlife 
refuge in which a low number of visitors enter at random times throughout the day. The relative 
costs can be moderated somewhat by a variety of means, such as installing mechanical devices or 
focusing fee collection on times of peak visiuiion. Collection costs per visitor are generally 
higher for new fees than for esublished fees because of startup costs, 

There are additional costs associated with fee collection that, while potentially significant, are not 
included by the agencies in their preliminary estimates of fee collection costs. One such cost is 
for national oversight of the fee collection program. Each of the four agencies maintains a small 
staff with responsibility for managing its nationwide recreation fee program. 

A second such cost is for the additional financial controls associated with the Recreational Fee 
Demonstration Program. The program necessitates a major accounting workload that will be 
distributed among the various local operating units of the agencies and their national service 
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centers. The relative simplicity of transferring revenues from their source to the U.S. Treasury 
will be replaced by the need for sometimes elaborate and complex systems of accounting for 
revenues and expenditures at the sites where they are collected and incurred and for quality 
assurance to verify that the revenues were experaled properly. While in the fumre agencies should 
be able to absorb these costs as a matter of doing business, they are significant and somewhat 
disruptive in the short run. 

National Park Service 

For FY 1996, the National Park Service dedicated approximately $15 million to collect $78 
million in recreation fee revenues, representing approximately a 19 percent cost of collection 
allocation for the total fee revenue. These funds were primarily derived from the “15 percent” 
amount the agency was allowed to withhold from the total collections, plus $3 million in 
appropriated funds. The monies were allocated to such costs as central office oversight, auditing 
of the fee program, fee policy aniculation for the National Park Service, mandatory training for 
each recreation fee collection park, printing of national passports and brochures, and identified 
direct costs of collection. These costs were carried through into the first year of the Recreational 
Fee Demonstration Program, plus the necessary one time initial startup costs for many of the 
demonstration projects which previously had not collected recreation fees. 

In FY 1997, the National Park Service dedicated $20.6 million, or 17 percent of revenue, for the 
overall cost of collection for the entire recreation fee collection program, including central and 
regional office oversight, printing of Golden Eagle passports, implementation of new collection 
technologies, and related costs. $17 million was spent on the total cost of collection for the fee 
demonstration parks, including approximately $3 million for startup costs for the demonstration 
program. The National Park Service will monitor sites with relatively high fee collection costs 
to see if there need to be changes in procedures or practices to make fee collection more cost- 
efficient. 

Startup costs involved infrastrucoire improvements such as security cameras and signage, extended 
collection hours, improved collection technology such as automated fee collection machines and 
credit card machines, and increased staffing for fee collection activities to handle the higher 
workloads. In addition, the higher public profile of the fee program, and the increased 
management concerns associated with its implemenution at large park areas, added to the overall 
costs of the program. One-time costs associated with producing identifiable “Recreation Fee 
Demonstration” logos, producing and distributing introductory videos and brochures to explain 
the program to parks and the public, conducting and participating in national organizational 
meetings to discuss policy implementation, providing technical assistance to new collecting parks, 
and providing oversight over the expenditure of new demonstration revenues, all added to the cost 
of implementing such a major initiative as the Recreational Fee Demonstration Program. 

In addition to the obvious costs of collections are additional costs that may not be recognized up 
front. Extended hours of collection at the fee kiosk to maximize revenues may also mean added 
law enforcement patrols and dispatch capabilities in order to respond to emergencies. 
Implementing new fees has a corresponding cost of enforcing those collections. This is especially 
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crucial in the early stages of collecting the fees. Added burdens of counting, depositing, 
transporting, and auditing the increased revenues have added significantly to the overall cost of 
collections. Additional or new collection personi^l have added increased uniform costs, personnel 
actions, management responsibilities, training, etc., taking additional resources that may already 
be spread thin. These are some of the issues that are being learned after the first year of the 
program. 

Efficiency and equitable collection are twin hallmarks for the overall direction of the recreation 
fee program; the incentive for the new fee revemws to primarily stay at the site where they are 
collected should improve these areas of concern. More evaluation is needed of the relative cost 
for collecting the fees in order to justify the resources which are dedicated to the fee program. 
We expect improvement in finding new ways to collect fees and in ensuring that all persons who 
should pay, do pay. Some of what we call cost of collection might actually be the benefits of 
public interaction, exchange of information, and increasing visitors’ awareness that they are 
entering a National Park Service unit. In many cases, the only public contact with National Park 
Service staff may come at the fee station. 

Anecdotal information often suggests that vandalism, crime, and medical emergencies, may be 
reduced by areas that have instituted fee collections. One example from the first season of the fee 
demonstration program that illustrates the tangential benefits of fee collection comes from Glen 
Canyon National Recreation Area. A fee was implemented for Lone Rock Campground. In 
1996, prior to the collection of fees, there were 31 documented cases of assault. In 1997, after 
the fee station was installed, there were nine cases of assault. Sex offenses went from two in 1996 
to zero in 1997. “Driving under the influence” violations went from 20 in 1996 to six in 1997. 
Disorderly conduct incidents dropped from 40 in 1996 to five in 1997. Quiet hours were enforced 
for the first time. Numerous comments were received from the local visitors and remm users 
about how “safe” and pleasant the Lone Rock area was in 1997. There was a dramatic decrease 
in gang activity, and a corresponding ii»:rease in family group usage. There was much less 
littering on the beach and corresponding reduction in litter pickup costs. Additional toilet 
fecilities, provided with fee demonstration revenues, were heavily used, and there was much less 
human waste and toilet paper found in the adjacent area. The courtesy recreational vehicle 
pumpout service eliminated the surreptitious, night-time dumping of holding tanks onto the beach 
or into the water. Lone Rock was not closed to swimming or other activities during 1997 because 
of water quality, as it had been occasionally closed in past years. 

U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 

Costs of collection have a significant impact on the amount of actual funds available to address 
project backlogs. Because of the dispersed nature of visitation to refuges, collection costs at many 
refuges make it un-economical to collect fees. Overall, salaries are the most significant cost, 
amounting to approximately 90 percent of all collection costs. In total, collection costs averaged 
about 21 percent of the recreation fee revenue. 

For new fee programs the initial outlay for start up costs can result in no funds at all being 
available for backlog projects, at least for the first year. Stations just starting programs or 
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switching over into the Recreational Fee Demonstration Program, commented that funds to do so 
either came out of the station’s annual operating budget or from the fee revenues leaving nothing 
for backlog projects or in^roving refuge programs. A number of field station managers suggested 
that initial start up funds be provided as part of the Recreational Fee Demonstration Program. 

Another category of collection costs is capital improvements. Although not an annual cost, when 
they do occur, they can have a significant impact on funds available for other projects. Capital 
improvements may include such things as construction of a fee collection station or booth, 
equipment to maintain an auto tour route or interpretive trail, kiosks, trailheads, check stations 
and parking areas. 

Bureau of Land Management 

Revenues at the high use sites exceed the cost of collection, while the less frequently visited sites 
collected revenues just sufficient to cover their collection costs. Since start up costs were also 
involved, the revenue collections to collection cost ratio will improve in the future as the one-time 
Stan up costs are amonized. 

USDA Forest Service 

Stan-up costs are a significant pan of establishing a new fee program. The USDA Forest Service 
spent J4, 648,000 for fee collection stan up in FY 1997. Approximately $1 million was for one- 
time capital investments in such needs as entrance stations, fee kiosks, and fee collection 
equipment. The USDA Forest Service did identify capital costs in their accounting of the cost of 
collection but did not amonize them. These capital costs are displayed in the year in which they 
were incurred in the project descriptions in Appendix D. The remaining $3.6 million went for 
such needs as signage, fee collector salaries, utilities, banking contracts, and law enforcement. 
New employees were hired for fee collection, but all were term or temporary appointments due 
to the short-term time frame of the Recreational Fee Demonstration Program. 

Collection costs amounted to 53 percent of total collections. This number appears high because 
of unamortized one-time capital costs, and because many large projects only began operations in 
mid year. In FY 1998 collection costs on the 40 projects are expected to be 24 percent of total 
collections. Eight projects had collection costs that exceeded their collections in this first test year. 
All 40 projects are expected to have collections greater than costs in FY 1998. The USDA Forest 
Service is closely monitoring collection costs to make certain that efficiencies are incorporated. 
High collection costs in the long run will cause a project to be dropped or modified. 
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IV. Backlc^ and Enhancement Projects 

The tAouse Committee on Appropriations expressed its view that revenues from the Recreational 
Fee Demonstration Program are to be used primarily to reduce the backlog maintenance 
requirements and provide public service enhancements at the sites operated by the four agencies. 
The agencies had to implement new procedures for handling hinds, accounting, and selecting 
projects, but were able to fund some backlog projects during FY 1997. Much more progress is 
expected during FY 1998. 

National Park Service. 

The Nadonal Park Service instituted a policy that the new recreational fee demonstration program 
revenue would be primarily dedicated to reducing the identified non-recurring maintenance, 
inhastructure repair, and resource management backlogged projects of the Service. The policy 
prohibited parks from hiring staff to supplement ongoing and current operational activities at the 
demonstration parks, and determined that no new permanent positions would be funded from the 
new revenue, except for those salaries directly involved in the collection of fees. In a few 
instances where a specific new fee was implemented to provide a special tour, such as a special 
kayak tour at Redwoods National Park, the revenues were dedicated to hiring the necessary staff 
to carry out these tours. New revenues from the increased price of the Golden Eagle passports 
were returned to the collecting parks and used for agency-wide projects using the 80-20 percent 
formula, and subjected to the same criteria governing other fee revenue projects. 

£ pt for those projects that require Congressional review, the projects initially funded with the 
80 percent of new fee revenue were proposed by each park, reviewed at the regional level for 
adherence to service-wide policies, and forwarded to the national office for approval. After 
approval, funding allocations were made to the demonstration parks to undertake the projects. 
Projects were solicited from all parks within each region. Regional teams reviewed and 
prioritized ±e projects using the criteria established for the “80 percent** projects. These projects 
were reviewed at the national level and with concurrence, funding was released for each project. 
Additional projects using the 20 percent portion of FY 1997 revenues arc contingent upon ongoing 
efforts by the National Park Service to establish a clear list of maintenance and construction 
priorities. For each major project, the National Paik Service will prepare a capital asset plan that 
specifies up-front the project’s cost, schedule, and performance goals. 

Appendix A contains a list of the currently-approved backlogged projects, except for those 
projects that require Congressional review, that will be funded using FY 1997 revenues for the 
80 percent portion that is retained at the sites that collect the revenues. For projects requiring 
Congressional review, the Department of the Interior plans to submit a list to Congress after the 
National Park Service and a Departmental working group have had an opportunity to review and 
prioritize critical health and safrty, and natural and cultural resource projects. This effort will 
assure that the most critical projects are addressed in a timely manner and that projects are 
appropriate and cost efrective. Once the list is finalized, future allocations will ^ made for 
projects on the list and Congressional review will be sought as necessary . 
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National Park Service projects undertaken with new demonstration fee revenues include: 

• Amistad National Recreation Area — Construct vault toilets — $40,000. 

• Fort McHenry National Monument and Historical Site — Repair woodwork on the historic 
Star Fort building — $125,000. 

• Frederick Douglass National Historic Site — Replace historic wallpaper throughout the historic 
house — $40,000. 

• Everglades National Park — Install an elevator at the visitor center for accessibility — 

$ 100 , 000 . 

• Denali National Park — Rehabilitate Riley Creek campground — $1 15,000. 

• Isle Royale National Park — Repair and replace back country trails — $225,000. 

U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 

There were 9,284 backlog maintenance projects in the National Wildlife Refuge System at the 
beginning of FY 1997, of which 1,799 public use projects with an estimated maintenance cost of 
$69 million were suitable for funding from annual Resource Management budgets. Ninety-eight 
projects, 20 of which are safety related, costing $3 million, were targeted for completion in FY 
1997. In FY 1998 another 92 projects with a cost of $4 million are scheduled to be accomplished; 
26 are safety related. An additional 39 public use projects costing $50 million are suitable for 
construction funding. Of the 1,505 maintenance projects in the National Fish Hatchery System 
at the beginning of FY 1997, 148 projects costing $10.7 million, involve public access. In the 
foreseeable future, fee demonstration revenues will not be sufficient to remove these maintenance 
backlogs. The Service intends to continue using a combination of appropriated resource 
management funds and fee revenues in order to reduce the backlog. 

Table 5. FWS Refuge System Public Use Maintenance Backlog 


Maintenance Category 

Resource Management 

Construction 

Number of 
Projects 

Backlog 

(Smtllions) 

Number of 
Projects 

Backlog 

(Smillions) 

Buildings 

282 

11 

12 

13 

Utility Systems 

33 

1 

0 

0 

Roads and Trails 

655 

32 

24 

31 

Water Managemem Sc Related 
Facilities 

69 

2 

2 

5 

Other Smicures Sc Facilities 

578 

18 

1 

1 

Transponaiion Equipment 

83 

4 

0 

0 

Other Equipment 

99 

1 

0 

0 

Total 

1,799 

69 

39 

50 
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Bureau of Land Management 

The Bureau of Land Management’s overall recreation backlog for nearly 1,400 recreation sites 
and 11,000 miles of trail is approximately $29 million, not including road or bridge access 
backlogs. Annual maintenance for these sites is around $16 million. Backlog projects for the ten 
recreation fee demonstration projects that charge fees in FY 1997 totaled $5.1 million. During 
FY 1997, $335,000 was spent on recreation projects to reduce that backlog. Enhancement 
projects for these same sites will require approximately $520,000 through FY 1999. 

USDA Forest Service 

The Forest Service currently has a national deferred maintenance backlog for recreation facilities 
and trails of approximately 51,000,000,000. The recreation fee demonstration projects that were 
in operation in FY 1997 addressed only .06 percent ($638,500) of the total Agency backlog. A 
time lag exists between collecting fees and expending those fees on backlog and enhancement 
projects. In FY 1998, the first 40 projects are expected to address an additional $3,881,000 in 
backlog projects, representing .38 percent of the total. Backlog expenditures for each of the 40 
FY 1997 fee demonstration projects are listed in detail in Appendix D; these data do not 
necessarily include all backlog projects undertaken in FY 1997 or the backlog projects that will 
be undertaken on these 40 sites in the future. Additional planning is being done on many projects 
as they adjust to the actual amount of fees collected. 

The USDA Forest Service also used fee demonstration revenues for expanded customer service 
and maintenance enhancements. The agency felt that in addition to backlog reductions it was also 
important for the recreating public to see and experience enhanced services for their increased fee 
payments. Many new interpretive programs were instituted, resource protection efforts were 
increased, new toilets were added, more snow plowing was done, aixl more law enforcement was 
done. Backlog accumulation was also addressed by enhancements in the operation and 
maintenance area, including cleaner toilets, more frequent building maintenance, increased trail 
maintenance, and related activities, all aimed at reducing the accumulation of new backlog. 
Operation and maintenance enhancements are also more visible to the recreating public; a clean 
toilet is important. In FY 1997, over $2.3 million of fee demonstration receipts were spent on 
enhaxKements. In FY 1998, the amount is expected to rise to $4.3 million. Public acceptance of 
Che new fees is much greater when the public sees and smells improvements. 
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V. Lessons Learned 

From their preliminary experience in implememing the Recreational Fee Demonstration Program, 
the four participating agencies have learned several lessons, which include the following: 

Distinction Between Entry Fees and User Fees 

Entrance fees are those fees that provide access into a recreation site. User fees authorize a visitor 
to use specific facilities, programs or resources sponsored by a recreation site. The distinction 
is important to those visitors who possess a Golden Eagle passport or similar pass, because the 
passes can be used for entrance fees, but not for user fees. 

If the purchaser is told simply that the Golden Eagle passpon is good at any national park, 
national forest. Bureau of Land Management recreation site or national wildlife refuge, and 
therefore assumes that the passpon covers all charges, he or she may be surprised when the 
passport is not accepted for camping or a guided tour. When recreation agencies do not honor the 
Golden Eagle passport, passport-holders may feel that the agencies are not following through on 
promises made when the passpon was purchased. In the absence of a clear understanding of the 
difference between entrance fees and user fees, the public may be uncertain why the Golden Eagle 
passpon is accepted in some situations or locations and not in others. 

In some cases, agencies have charged a user fee for what appears to the visitor to be authorization 
.to enter an area. This occurred, for example, at national monuments or national recreation areas 
managed by the USDA Forest Service in which u»r fees, such as visitor center fees and general 
parking fees at trailheads, were charged at points of access. The public objected when the Golden 
Eagle passport was honored by one agency and not by another for what appeared to be an identical 
use. In response to public comments identifying the problem, the USDA Forest Service 
announced on January 9, 1998, that Golden Eagle passports would be accepted for free admission 
at all USDA Forest Service national monuments, national scenic areas and national recreation 
areas that are part of the Recreational Fee Demonstration Program. 

There is room for agencies to improve public information about the fees for which the Golden 
Eagle passport does and does not apply, by better information at the point of sale, and by more 
consistent explanations by recreation personnel at the point of use. In the shon run, agencies 
might also use a more inclusive definition of entrance fees, such as was done by the USDA Forest 
Service, where the public perceives user fees actually to offer general access to an area. In the 
long run, agencies may need to develop common definitions of entrance fees that are applied 
consistently across all federal recreation facilities that accept the Golden Eagle passport. 

Negotiating Regional and Multi-Agency Entrance Fees 

There appear to be important advantages to the public to establish fee arrangements that allow 
visitors to pay a single fee for entrance into adjacent recreation areas operated by different 
agencies or levels of government. Many members of the public do not even distinguish between 
agencies, and such descriptors as "national park" often are used by the public to describe other 
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federal lands, such as national forests. Yet, there are several difficult problems that agencies will 
have to address in negotiating regional and multi-agency fees, in which one pass allows admittance 
into several units operated by different federal agencies, or by a combination of federal, state, and 
local governments. 

Agencies and units of government must integrate or account for their different fiscal calendars, 
different modes of accounting for revenues and expenditures, different procedures for 
administering fees, different recreation purposes, and often they have different primary clientele 
groups. Even when these issues are resolved, there are difficult negotiating issues related to 
sharing of fee revenues and fee collection costs among the participating agencies. These problems 
are not insurmountable, but they do plague negotiations whenever joint fees are being considered. 

There are many potential approaches to apportioning fee revenues among the panicipating 
agencies. Each approach affects the agencies in differem ways, favoring some and placing others 
at a disadvantage. Fee revenues could be apportioned on the basis of visitation, but there are great 
disparities of visitation among various sites and the cost of managing the units may not be 
proportionate to the number of visitors. Furthermore, agencies have different definitions of what 
constitutes a visit, or a visitor, so they would have to agree on some standard terminology if 
visitation were used as the basis for revenue distribution. 

Revenues could remain with the agency that sells them, but some agencies might prosper at the 
expense of others. It is possible, for example, that a particularly high-volume recreation site 
might sell virtually all of the passes in a region and therefore benefit fi’om the revenue, while 
other recreation sites have to honor the passes without realizing revenue benefits from their sale. 

Revenues could be apportioned on the basis of land area in the recreation site. However, some 
sites are quite large and others small. Furthermore, land area is not necessarily related to the 
level of visitation. Other mechanisms for revenue apportionment include size of backlog, miles 
of trails, and number of recreation sites. In the case of the South Fork of the Snake River 
corridor project, an interagency working group was used to prioritize operation and maintenance 
needs among the various sites, and to allocate joint fee revenues to the areas of greatest need. 

It appears that regional passes are most easily negotiated and implemented among groups of 
relatively equal partners— agencies with similar recreation mandates, similar types of recreation 
offerings, roughly similar fee collection costs, and common recreation clienteles. The most logical 
location for a common fee would be a location in which recreation sites of two or more entities 
are accessed.from common entry points. Complexity and difficulty increase greatly if a single fee 
mechanism involves agencies with markedly different agency missions, levels of government, fee 
authorities, fiscal calendars, and user clienteles. 

Another aspect of joint fee arrangements involves the Golden Eagle passport. Where entrance 
fees are established, projects must accept the Golden Eagle passport for free admission. 
Currently, all of the agencies sell Golden Eagle passports and the revenues from such sales are 
retained by the agency that generates them. However, the use of the passports may not be 
distributed among the agencies in proportion to the sales. In the most extreme case, for example. 
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one agency might sell all of the Golden Eagle passports, and they might all be used for admission 
another agency’s recreation sites. Although such an extreme situation may never occur, there 
uiC equity concerns that some agencies might benefit disproportionately from the sale of Golden 
Eagle passports, and other agencies might have a disproportionate cost from their use in lieu of 
other fees. There may be a need to examine the distribution of sales and use of the Golden Eagle 
passport among the agencies, and consider an equitable arrangement for distributing the revenues 
from its sale among the agencies, such as a kind of staged pass with endorsements for each agency 
the holder wants to visit, or distribution of revenues based on the distribution of use. 

Multiple Expectations about Recreation Fees 

There are many reasons for implementing a recreation fee program, and the reasons are not 
necessarily complementary. The result is that managers often are confused over what primary 
objective, if any, should take priority, or whether they should attempt to satisfy several objectives 
simultaneously. Even if the explicit objective were to attempt to “satisfy” all of the possible 
objectives, managers would still face the prospect of determining the priority to give to each 
possible objective. The implicit objectives of fee collection appear to include all of the following 
to a certain extent. 

Fees for Raising Revenue. Fee collections raise revenue. Whether the revenues are returned 
to the Treasury for general purposes or used for backlog and enhancement projects under the 
Recreational Fee Demonstration Program, revenue enhancement is an implicit objective of 
Congressional fee legislation. If raising revenue were the primary objective of a fee system there 
; several approaches that might be considered. One revenue enhancement approach would be 
to raise fees selectively in units like Yellowstone, Yosemite, or other “crown jewels" in which 
demand is only minimally affected by price. 

Another approach would be to broaden the base of potential fee payers. This could be done by 
making entrance fees (including the Golden Eagle passport and other passes) apply to an 
individual holder and not to the carload, by moving toward daily rather than multi-day passes, by 
authorizing fee collection at all units where it is now prohibited, and by authorizing fee collections 
from persons who now pay reduced fees or no fees at all (the old and the young). Without 
increasing the fees, it may be possible to increase or maintain total revenue levels by establishing 
a single modest daily individual fee level (for example, SI per person) that applies across the 
entire recreation fee system. 

Regardless of approach taken, there arc practical limits to the extent to which the base of 
potential fee-payers can be broadened. Because fees are applied to the most feasible recreation 
sites first, the implementation costs associated with additional sites can increase greatly. Thus, 
agencies must focus on net revenues, balancing revenue against collection and administrative 
costs. Otherwise, the implementation costs of broadening the base of fee payers might at some 
point outweigh the revenue benefits. 

Fees as a Management Tool. Fees could be used as a way to help achieve other management 
’'jectives such as maximizing resource protection or minimizing infrastructure investment. For 
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example, higher fees on weekends, summer months, or other periods of traditionally-high 
recreation use, might reduce the peak loads on resources and facilities. Or, higher fees in high 
demand areas might result in distribution of recreationists to the under-utilized adjacent areas. 
Using fees to disperse visitors over time or space can increase the relative complexity of the fee 
strucmre, with higher fees at certain times or certain places and lower fees at others. As agencies 
become more experienced and adept in implementing flexible fee authority, they will be able to 
use fees more effectively as a management tool. 

Reductions in peak loads can directly reduce the costs to taxpayers associated with operating the 
recreation sites, providing services at these sites, and any attendant damage to the resource. A 
lower peak demand could result in smaller facilities, reduced operations and maintenance 
expenses, fewer staff, reduced capital investment needs, and reduced environmental damage 
caused by visitation. Using fees primarily as a management tool would likely require different 
fees in different recreation areas and perhaps different activities, with a price structure designed 
to affect visitor behavior. 

Entrance fees can also be used as a way to encourage legitimate uses of the recreation resource 
while discouraging undesirable activities, or to r«iuce the number of visitors in order to reduce 
damage to sensitive natural resources. Some areas have found that the physical presence of 
personnel associated with fee collection has resulted in fewer incidents of vandalism, perhaps 
because people tend to care more for an area if they have paid to recreate in it. Although the 
evidence at this point is primarily anecdotal, it bears further evaluation. 

Fees to Promote Personal Contact with Visitors. Personal contact with the “ranger” or 
comparable recreation professional is, for many visitors, an important aspect of the recreation 
experience. The fee collection at the entrance kiosk provides that kind of personalized contact 
with the agency personnel where visitors can ask questions, obtain information, address security 
concerns, and get directions. Using fees as a tool for personal contact may not result in high 
revenues; even a very low fee will provide the 0 |^nunity to have a positive personal interaction 
between agency personnel and the visiting public. However, with a fee that is too high, these 
benefits might be lost. 

Fees to Promote Equity. Another potential objective of a recreation fee system may be to ensure 
that no individuals are excluded by the fees. The justification behind this objective is that the 
federal recreation areas are owned jointly by all U.S. citizens and that the fee level should not 
present a barrier to entry to these areas. Curreitt policies contain elements that address these 
equity concerns. For example, the law explicitly gives preferential treatment to children under 
17 and senior citizens over 61. and to physically disadvantaged persons. Social equity is also the 
justification for the National Park Service’s annual “free day” in which anyone can enter a 
national park without paying a fee. The USDA Forest Service is providing free passes to low 
income users in at least one test case. Carload fees are an indirect way of limiting the amount that 
families, particularly large families, have to pay. Equity concerns would tend to result in a 
modest fee for most visitors and lower or no fees for persons determined to be less able to pay. 
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Fees to Nurture Public Support. Some ^pes of recreation facilities tend to attract certain user 
'”i5iips or repeat customers. An impikit ure of recreation is to provide these special visitors 
such a way that they develop a sense of “ownership” in the recreation site. Waterfowl hunters, 
for example, are an important class of visitors to national wildlife refuges. When affixed to a 
State hunting license, the Duck Stamp pennits the holder to hunt waterfowl. Though the $15 
Duck Stamp was not originally intended as a entrance pass, the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
accepts the Stamp in lieu of an entrance fee. This can be viewed as a way of fostering a sense of 
ownership of the national wildlife refuges, whose acquisition is partially financed using revenues 
from Duck Sian^J purchases. 

Some agencies have found that an annual pass to a specific unit has similar benefits. The pass is 
particularly attracti>« to local patrons who use a specific unit several time durii^ the year. Whei 
combined with a kiosk-type entrance fee facility, these regular visitors establish a persona! 
relationship with agency personnel, and become personal stewards for the recreation resource. 
VaiKiaiism damages have declined significamly at some fee demonstration Itxations. 

The provision in the Recreational Fee Demonstration Program that 80 percent of the fee revenues 
returns to the site that collected them also engenders public support for the fees. When asked how 
tlK entrance and other recreation fees collected by the National Park Service should be used, 96 
percent of visitors surveyed in Summer 1997 chose either to keep all of the revenue collected by 
the park in the park, or to keep most of it in the park and distribute the rest to other National Park 
Service units as needed. 

ees for Cost Recovery, One common objective of many recreation fee systems is simply to 
recover the costs associated with providing the good or service. For example, entry fee levels 
could be set to recover the costs associated with providing visimr-related services at each fee area. 
This might imply different entry fees from site to site. Alternatively, fee levels might be chosen 
that would, on average, recover visitor service costs over the entire portfolio of sites operated by 
an ageiKy. This objective recognizes that, while taxpayers are expected to cover “public goods" 
(such as protecting resources for future generations), individuals arc expected to pay for the 
“private goods" in limited services provided only to them (such as a campground site). 

With these multiple, often contradictory, objectives for recreation fee systems, it is not surprising 
that there are a corresponding multitude of fee structures at a variety of prices, including such 
variations as: 

• Golden Eagle passport, which at a price of $50 entitles the holder and occupants of the 
holder's vehicle to unlimited entrance into all recreation fee sites of the Federal agencies under 
the Land and Water Conservation Fund Act. 

• Golden Age passport, which for a one-time $10 administrative fee entitles the qualified holder 
and occupants of the holder's vehicle to unlimited entrance into all recreation fee sites of the 
Federal agencies under the Land and Water Conservation Fund Act. 
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• Golden Access passport, which without charge entitles the holder and occupants of the holder’s 
vehicle to unlimited entrance into all recreation fee sites of the Federal agencies under the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund Act. 

• Duck Stamp, a $15 stamp which, when affixed to a state hunting license, entitles the bearer 
to hunt migratory waterfowl, also is accepted by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service for 
admission into national wildlife refuges. 

• Annual site-specific passes, which are sold at various prices by each agency, for unlimited 
access into the site for which they are sold. 

• A variety of bus fees, often based on average numbers of riders or on bus size, rather than on 
actual counts of individuals. 

• Daily or short-term passes for entrance into recreation sites at a variety of prices and for a 
variety of periods of stay. Some are per person; some per vehicle. 

In addition to these entrance fees, there are a variety of special use fees for specific activities and 
facilities that are optional, once the visitor is admitted to the recreation site. For the user fees, 
agency managers experience the same confusion over objectives, because the same set of implicit 
objectives can be associated with user fees. 

Given the variety of fee arrangements, agencies face difficult decisions in establishing the various 
fee structures. In principle, it would be desirable to set individual entrance fees at levels 
consistent with the relative “value” of the recreation site, and to establish prices on general 
entrance passes, such as the Golden Eagle passport, at a level that provides convenience and a 
modest discount to the “frequent visitor” and provides a reasonable revenue for the recreation 
agencies. The agencies will continue to strive to balance these multiple expectations as fee 
programs develop. 

Startup Costs for New Fees 

When new recreation fees are implemented at sites that previously did not have a charge, the sites 
often encounter initial costs for such things as road access, fencing, signs, kiosks, collection 
machinery, ticket books, accounting systems, and reallocation of personnel. Thus, agencies and 
local recreation areas that do not have existing recreation fees can be expected to report high 
collection costs in the short run. The fini lesson is that agencies must demonstrate that short-run 
startup costs can be recovered by long-run revenues in order for a recreation fee program to be 
feasible. Second, the agencies must find a way to fmance these startup costs in the short run 
before they can effectively implement a recreation fee program. 

The evaluation of fee collection costs, planned as part of the fmal report to Congress, will 
amortize startup costs over their useful life. Otherwise the cost of new fees, compared to changes 
in existing fee programs, could be greatly exaggerated in the short run. Permanent authority 
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would make it easier for agencies to support startup costs that would be recovered by long-run 
rev ?s. 

Cash Management and Employee Safety 

Agencies need to have procedures in place to handle cash. These procedures need to be 
established well in advance of actual fee collection, and fee collection personnel need to receive 
mtining. One issue relates to accountability, as numerous en^loyees handle, transfer, deposit, 
and account for potendally large amounts of cash from widely dispersed sources, and as agencies 
establish the necessary accounts and disbursement procedures to make certain that fee revenues 
are used in the appropriate sites for appropriate expenditures. Some of these problems may be 
eimcerbated to tite extent that agencies use volunteers for fee collection. 

Perhaps a more serious issue, particularly in remote and isolated areas, is for the safety of fee 
collection personnel and for the protection of the cash itself. Some safety coiKems related to tlteft 
C3n be mitigated by minimizing the use of cash, through credit cards, mail purchase of passes, and 
vendor sales in these areas. Machine collection in remote areas can help protect the safety of 
personnel, but machines in such areas are vulnenble to theft and vandalism. 

Unfortunately, such safety concerns lead almost inevitably toward video monitoring and related 
types of security systems. These changes constitute a challenge for agencies that have been based 
in a orientation to personal trust. 

.mpliance Regarding Payment of Fees 

Increased public compliance with fee payment requirements appears to be associated with tlte 
following: direct contact with a fee collection employee; ease and convenience of payment 
methods; visibility of the local projects fiindoj by the fee program; extent to which the public 
views the fee as being used in “their*' local recreation site; tlte perceived “fairness* of the fee 
amount; and. the extent to which the fee was required as prerequisite for engaging in the 
recreation activity. 

Public Information Efforts 

Communication with the public is an important part of the process of in^Iementii^ new fees and 
in modifying existing fees. The agencies adopUKl several approaches to notify the public befcm 
implementing the Recreational Fee Demonstration Program, including formal communication 
plans, news releases, meetings with local community leaders, constituent grou[)s and advisory 
couiteils. information leaflets, explanatory videos, open houses, public worktops, ccunment 
cards, amd signs and bulletin boards. These efforts were important to the success of die 
Recreational Fee Demonstration Program. Equally important is informing the public about how 
the revenues are being used, both in general terms, and in terms of signage and other methods of 
highlighting s^ific projects that are being paid for using recreation fee revenues. 
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Inequities Within or Among Agencies 

In each agency, a small number of sites generate a high percentage of the agency’s total fee 
revenue. The current fixed formula, which returns at least 80 percent of fee revenue to the site 
in which it is generated, is key to public and agency acceptance of the Recreational Fee 
Demonstration Program. At the same time, it is possible that some key revenue-producing sites 
may quickly reduce their backlog projects and then be faced with accumulating large balances in 
their fct revenue accounts, funding projects that would rank low in priori^ compared to projects 
elsewhere in the agency, or searching for additional projects just to spend the money. This could 
be a significant problem for an agency if, at the same time, there remain substantial backlogs at 
other agency sites that either have low visitation, or are not authorized to charge recreation fees. 

Although it is too early to determine whether the fixed 80 percent formula will constimte a 
problem in the long run, the agencies will evaluate this in greater detail as the Recreational Fee 
Demonstration Program progresses. 

Agency Liability 

Under most current state statutes, units that collect fees are more susceptible to public safety 
liability claims than units that do not collect fees. In general, agencies that charge for admittance 
or recreation uses are subject to simple negligence, but agencies that do not charge are subject to 
gross negligence claims. Simple negligence is easier to prove than gross negligence. These 
liability issues are potentially more serious in dispersed, remote sites, such as unguarded beaches, 
where agencies can be perceived as negligent, since there may be few if any personnel or warning 
signs. 

The potential risk of higher liability claims has imdgetary consequences in the short run, because 
agencies must allocate greater budget resources to such public safety features as signs, trail and 
facilities maintenance, public information and warnings, ranger patrols, and law enforcement. 
These public safety measures are an indirect cost associated with fee collection. 

Project Tracking Systems 

As agencies enter into recreation fees in a major way and use the revenues to r^uce the backlog 
and provide enhancements, tracking systems will be needed to monitor the flow of funds. The 
National Park Service is using “off-ihe-sheir software to track backlogs and monitor expenditures 
applied toward reducing the backlog. The software program “Future Projects Management 
Software," will provide a tool to measure the effectiveness of the Recreational Fee Demonstration 
Program in reducing backlogs by indicating changes in condition ratings, such as the number of 
facilities that have moved from poor to good condition. Service-wide training to utilize the 
software is underway at this time. The National Park Service will also use its overall backlog 
priority list to track the sums of priority projects funded through fee receipts. The USDA Forest 
Service is usii^ traditional systems and is developing new systems. The agencies will detemune 
the applicability of these systems and possibly examine others for potential use in the long term. 
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Implementiiig First Time Fees 

Implementing fust time fees is much more difficult than increasing existing fees. Public 
acceptance of National Park entry fee increases was quite high. The USDA Forest Service 
projects that were extensions of past fees or permit sysnans were also easily accepted by tlM 
public, whereas projects that started charging fees for the first time generally have t^en longer 
to build public acceptance. The more dispersed the recreation use the longer it has taken to gain 
public acceptance. It is generally easier to charge fees for developed sites dtan for undeveloped 
locations. The Bureau of Land Management is generally charging at more developed locations. 
Several years of implementation will indicate which types of fees will be accepted by the public 
and which will need to be modified or dropped. 

Irmovative Fee Collection 

Agencies can learn much from the private sector and from each other on how to collect fees more 
effectively. Peak pricing, for example, is a common practice used in private industry as a 
managemem tool. Agencies have begun discussions with companies that are interested in selling 
annual or Golden Eagle passports on consignment, and will continue to listen to concessioners and 
local businesses for ways to improve procedures for collecting fees. 
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VI. Suggestions for Legislative and Management Improvonents 

Because the Recreational Fee Demonstration Program is only partially completed, and because 
the intensive evaluation projects scheduled for the FY 1998 visitor season have not yet been 
conducted, the agencies are not yet prepared to offer specific recommendations in this report for 
fee legislation other than those that have already been communicated to Congress through 
testimony or correspondence. Nevertheless, based on preliminary lessons learned from 
implementing the Recreational Fee Demonstration Program, the agencies can offer suggestions 
for ways in which the fee program can be improved and strengdiened. Some of foese suggestions 
might involve legislation, while others can be handled through management actions within the 
agencies. The agencies would be pleased to assist the Committees in drafting legislation. The 
FTesident’s 1999 Budget does assume chat legislation will be enacted to provide agencies 
permanent authority, starting in FY 2000, to collect and use all new and existing recreation and 
entrance fees. The agencies will coordinate with each other to draft this legislation. 

Provide Flexibility to Tailor Fee Programs to Specific Needs 

Because of the variability in the types of recreation areas managed by the agencies that participate 
in the Recreational Fee Demonstration Program, the agencies need flexibility to: 

• Determine the most appropriate types of recreation entrance or user fees; 

• Meet resource management goals; 

• Establish fee levels most appropriate to the recreation uses and user demands; 

Determine the most effective modes of fee collection for panicular situations; and 

- Evaluate the relative effectiveness of various approaches. 

Because there are often several, sometimes contradictory purposes for which a fee program or 
particular fee is implemented, it is in^rartant to clarify the purposes so that the approach selected 
is consistent with the objectives to be achieved. 

Recc^ize the Importance of Incentives 

As Denis P. Galvin, Acting Director of the National Park Service, testified on June 19, 1997, 
because of the many restrictions iIT^}osed through the Land and Water Conservation Fimd Act on 
the collection of fees and on the allocation of the fee revenues back to the agencies, managers have 
not had an incentive to collect the fees. To provide fee collection incentives, new legislation could 
follow the pattern of the demonstration project and allow fee revenues to supplement existing 
budgets and also provide that a majority of new fees would stay in the area where they were 
collected.^ Not only would this provision provide an incentive to managers, but based on our 
preliminary evaluations, it would also result in greater public acceptance of the fees. 


‘Denis P. Galvin. Testimony before the Subcommittee on National Parks, Historic 
Preservation and recreation. Senate Committee on Energy and Natural Resources, June 19. 
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Several elements of the current Recreational Fee Demonstration Program provide incentives for 
collecting fees. One element is that funds collected become immediately available to the agencies 
without further appropriation. The second element is the provision that most of the fee revenues 
stay in the facility in which they were collected. The third element is targeting the fee revenues 
to removing the backlog of badly needed maintenance backlog and allowing for enhancement of 
recreation areas. The fourth element is the abili^ of the agencies to distribute a portion of fee 
revenues to priority projects in facilities other than those that collected the fees. 

Recognize the Importance of Permanent Authority 

Permanent authority would allow the agencies to set aside funds toward expensive backlog 
projects that could not be funded with only one year’s revenue. It also encourages agencies to 
invest in startup costs that could only be justified if amortized over several years. The assurance 
of funding would allow agencies to make long-term plans for recreation development, and to 
implement these plans in a systematic way. Permanent authority would strengthen the agencies’ 
ability to enter into cost-sharing or other partnership arrangements that make backlog reduction 
a cooperative effort. A consolidation of existing temporary and permanent authorities would also 
help to improve accountability by making a direct correlation between fees collected and benefits 
provided. 

Address Equity Issues Related to Unequal IMstribution of Revenues 

The agencies should have the ability to correct some of the inequities in distribution of the benefits 
of fee collection. The provision in the Recreational Fee Demonstration Program that agencies 
have discretion to distribute a portion of the fees among other recreation sites is a very important 
means of reducing revenue inequities within agencies. It may be that a different formula is more 
appropriate, one in which the agencies have more discretion on internal distribution of fee 
revenues within the agency, so long as a significant portion of the revenue is dedicated to the site 
in which it is collected. For example, there might be a minimum, such as 50 percent, that must 
stay in the sice of collection, allowing agencies to keep as much as 100 percent in the site of 
collection for backlog and enhancement projects. 

Inequities result from current legislation that prohibits fee collection in certain sites. Some of the 
imbalance can be alleviated by agency discretion in allocating a portion of recreation fee revenues. 
However, the inability to collect recreation fees places many units at a distinct disadvantage. 
Congress might consider removing current legislative prohibitions on fee collection at many or 
all recreation sites. By broadening the base of areas collecting fees, it might actually be possible 
to keep prices low and still increase revenues. 

Support Partnerships Across Agencies and Levels of Government 

Because of the practical difficulties involved in implementing joint arrangements, agencies have 
moved slowly. Specific statutory authorization could help to clarify the agencies’ authority to 
enter into multi-agency and muUi-govemmemal fee agreements, and to pool resources for 
subsequent redistribution among the partner agencies and governments. 
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Reconcile Any New Fee Programs with PreTious Statutes 

Thu^e are numerous areas that have stringent legislative restrictions with regard to fee collections 
that resulted, in some instances, in implementation of the Recreational Fee Demonstration 
Program in a manner different from what was intended. For example, current law requires that 
recreation fee revenue generated and collected from the O&C lands in western Oregon must be 
deposited into the O&C account for subsequent redistribution to counties. Only a small portion 
of recreation fee revenues are returned to the site in which they were collected. 

Another exan^le involves legislation authorizing the USDA Forest Service to remm 25 percent 
of recreation fees to die state in which they were collected. While this provision was retained m 
the original fee demonstration legislation, subsequent amendments removed the base year, 
imply ii^ that these receipts will not be included in the 25 percent payments to slates in FY 1998. 
It would be helpful to the agencies if any future fee legislation clarified how fee revenues are 
intended to be coordinated with other laws. 

Tcke into Account Implementation Time 

The implementation of new fees in sites that have not collected fees in the past often requires 
substantial local planning, assessment of comparable fees in the vicinity, assessment of the 
elasticity of prices at the site, public involvement, public information efforts, itew procedures for 
cash management and personnel safety and accountability, and capital construction of access and 
fee oayment facilities. Congressional requirements for reporting and for revenue targets should 
ti Jito account these startup times and starmp costs. 

Consider Broadening the Fee Demonstration Efrort 

The fee demonstration program applies only to recreation fees. Of all the fee programs in which 
the agencies cunently engage, there are those that clearly can be designated recreation fees, and 
clearly those that are not recreation fees. In the middle are a number of public recreation 
activities for which the agencies currently collect fees, but which may appear to be outside the 
s«.ope of the Recreational Fee Demonstration Program, such as ski area special use permits, and 
permits for outfitters and guides. Using fee revenues from these recreation-related activities for 
or-che-ground permit adic^stration facility and recreation enhancements could yield benefits for 
the recreating public. Consideration might be made to applying the Recreational Fee 
Demonstration Program more broadly so that it encompasses recreation-related fee programs 
currently that currently may be outside the scope of the program. 
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STATEMENT OF MYRNA E. JOHNSON 
DIRECTOR OF GOVERNMENT AFFAIRS 
OUTDOOR RECREATION COALITION OF AMERICA 


House Subcommittee on National Parks and Public Lands 
House Resources Committee 

Oversight Hearing on Fee Demonstration Programs 
February 26, 1998 


Mr. Chairman, I am the Director of Government Affairs for the 1000 member Outdoor 
Recreation Coalition of America (ORCA), a trade association for the $5 billion human- 
powered outdoor recreation industry. ORCA members are manufacturers, suppliers, 
retailers and distributors of hiking, backpacking, climbing, kayaking, canoeing, and nordic 
skiing equipment and recreation providers like climbing gyms and university-based outdoor 
recreation programs. 

ORCA applauds you for working with the Interior Appropri^ions Subcommittee to 
implement the recreation fee demonstration program. ORCA members have been keenly 
interested in the program for two primary reasons: 1) A quality outdoor recreation 
experience requires mor:i than the right equipment - beautiful surroundings and weil- 
mainiained tr^ls, trailheads, restrooms, and parking areas are an even more essential pait 
of the experience. Trail maintenance backlogs and low recreation management budgets are 
of great concern to us, and the fee program can potentially help with some of these funding 
problems. 2) We believe the demonstration program will answer key questions: what kind 
of new fees are outdoor recreationisis willing to pay? and what impact do higher and new 
user fees have on the numbers and types of recreation visits made by the American people? 

ORCA is generally supportive of user fees if fees are reasonable, if they stay with the 
resource that collects them, and if they supplement rather than supplant current binding. 
Hovrever, we believe strongly that fees should not become a barrier to the outdoor 
experience. We have supported the demonstration fee program because for the first time 
fees would stay where they are collected, benefiting the user who paid the fee, and because 
the program could answer questions about recreationist attitudes and behavior toward fees. 
We have seen both successes and problems in execution of the fee program, and believe the 
agencies will leant more in the next two yetus of the program. 

However, it is not yet time to make the program pennanent. The interim report is lately 
based on unscientific surveying and leaves many questions unanswered. One season 
simply is not enough on which to base a permanent fee program. We urge the Committee to 
wait 21 least until the March 1999 report, and perhaps until the agencies have implemented 
die demonstration program for three summer seasons (through 2000 ), to consider making 
the fee program permanent. Because the 3-ycar program did not begin until last summer. 
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Congress should re-scheduie the final report fw March of 2000, with another interim report 
in 1999. 

We urge the Committee to work with the agencies to ensure that user concerns are 
addressed and innovative programs are tested in the demonstration period, and that key 
information is collected in the evaluation process each agency has slated for this year. 

USER CONCERNS 

Multiple fees. The entrepreneurial spirit engendered by the demonstration program has 
sometimes led to an excessive number of fees in one area, park or forest. In some forests 
and National Parks, a recreationist could pay an entrance fee, a backcountry or climbing 
permit fee, a trailhead fee and/or a parking fee. The nickel and dime approach is not 
appreciated by recreaiionists. We encourage the agencies to carefully choose fee collection 
areas, and to more thoughtfully implement the “user fee” portion of the program. 
Convenience and unobtrusivencss should be goals of implementing the fee program. In 
general, a recreationist should have to pay only once to participate in an activity on any 
given day. 

Local and frequent users of public lands. Some recreationists with federal public 
lands in their back yards have found that the area where they recreate every weekend now 
requires a fee. These frequent/local users should have options for bulk discounts and/or 
other creative fee options. 

Certain users hit hardest In some areas, certain easily identifiable user groups, like 
climbers or kayakers, have been selectively targeted to pay fees. It is imperative that fees 
paid only by specific user groups not be used for gener^ recreation maintenance or 
improvements. If specific user groups are targeted for fees, then it is crucial that moneys 
generated through these fees be devoted to projects benefiting the fee-paying user groups. 

INNOVATIVE PROGRAMS 

Fee coordination among agencies. This summer. I vacationed in the Black Hills with 
my family. In one day, we paid Forest Service, state park and National Park fees. In places 
where many different agencies have adjacent lands and provide recreation opportunities, I 
would encourage demonstration projects where one or two fees are collected, but are 
shared by all of the agencies serving the area. 

Local resident and frequent user programs. Programs designed to make it easier 
for local recreationists to play in their back yard should be implemented. Free passes for 
volunteer work, discount passes for several days of use. and seasonal and 
weekend/weekday fee approaches should all be considered. 

Regional passes. Regional passes encompassing several forests or forests and BLM 
lands and National Pa^s, should be tried to best accommodate local and/or frequent 
visitors of an area. 

Low-Income programs. Agencies should ctevelop ways to ensure that fees do not 
prevent low-income users from enjoying the outdoors. 
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EVALUATION 

The evaluation of the demonstration program is crucial fw developing a permanent fee 
program. The evaluation should establish 

• the cost-effectiveness of various types of user fees: 

• which type of fees and under what conditions outdoor recremionists arc most willing to 
pay; 

• which type of fees and under what conditions outdoor recrcationists arc less or 
unwilling to pay; 

• how fee programs have affected local and frequent users of public lands 

• how fee programs have affected overall use of specific areas. If .some areas have seen 
reduced use, is this because of the fees? How could the fee be changai to reverse this 
effect? 

• are there situations where users paid more than one fee (e.g.. entrance and user fee) to 
participate in an activity? How can that be remedied’ 

• have fee programs resulted in situations where families or individuals were financially 
unable to enjoy a certain paric or trail or forest? 

In addition to self-select surveys at fee sites, we believe it is very important to randomly 
sample at fee sites, and develop scientific measures of user attitudes and behavior 
suiTounding fees. Feedback at forums we have held on ihc recreation demonstration fee 
program and calls into the ORCA office indicate that it is very important to involve local 
residents and frequent users in the ev^uation. Ultimately, these users will be the most 
vocal supporters or opponents of the program. It is imperative thm the programs serve and 
are supported by these users. 

We also encourage the agencies to look at areas where fees coincided with reduced use and 
evalume why. 

COMMUNICATING WITH USERS 

Those paying fees must receive more information about why dtey are paying them and 
whttt they will receive in return. Agencies should invest fees in projects which will most 
benefit the fee-paying public, and then communic^ effectively to users those benefits. 

FEE PROGRAM GOALS 

In their progress report, the agencies expressed questions about the goals of the program, 
and listed several potential reasons to implement new tees. When the Committee moves 
forwm-d with permanent fee authorization, the goals of the program should be refined. 
There may be many reasons for setting fees, but we do not believe the primary purpose of a 
new fee should ever be to limit or deny access for an authorized recreational use of an area 
or park. While fee schedules might encourage users to shift when or where they recreate, it 
should not be a goal to use fees to curb or eliminate authorired recreational uses of an area. 

Thank you for holding this oversight hearing. Wc look forward to working with you when 
you move forward with permanent recreation fee legislation. 
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WHITE MOUNTAIN NATIONAL FOREST PARKING FEE PROGRAM 


The White Mountain National Forest (WMNF) has a long tradition of public access. People 
understand the need to pay user fees where th^e are significant amenities (campgrounds, ski 
areas, beaches with lifeguards). But to pay to walk in the woods, fish a stream, or launch a 
boat (especially when you have paid for a fishing or hunting license) goes too far! 

There is a fundamental difference between a national forest and a national park. The WMNF 
is the former, not the latter. 

The federal government has repeatedly failed to fully fund the PDLT (Payment in Lieu of 
Taxes) program to area towns. 

Many area towns provide services to the WMNF (including police and fire) for which they 
receive no reimbursement. 

The parking fee program is a new federal tax and represents a form of triple taxation on North 
Country residents; (1) new parking fee. 

(2) failure to fiind PILT program increases local property taxes, and 

(3) people are paying plenty of federal taxes already. 

The parking fee system was poorly conceived and implemented with inadequate public input. 

The WMNF officials have consistently understated the costs of implementing and enforcing 
this program. There are simply too many access points to the WMNF. Forest rangers have 
better things to do than leaflet cars in parking lots. 

The WMNF has been very reluctant to provide mformation on the costs of implementing this 
program and, when they do, the figures are not always accurate. (In a 1 2/29/97 letter to 
Congressman Bass, the WMNF admitted to “confusion” at the October hearing in Conway 
and stated that the, “information we provided to the field hearing was wrong.”). 

Stated purposes for which the money will be used have been contradictory. Is it for new 
programs? Project backlogs? Keeping staff employed? 

The WMNF has experienced a significant drop in their budget (from $13 million in 1993 to $8 
million in 1997). It is questionable, however, if the fee program revenues ($430,000 through 
12/2/97) will significantly improve the situation given all the costs of implementing and 
enforcing the program. 

The North Country residents and to\^s have lor^ had a positive relationship with the 
WMNF. There is concern that the ill will reciting from the fee program will have a negative 
future impact. 

A strong WMNF is vital to our state’s quality of life and tourism and forest industry economy. 
We need to step back and take a ’*big picture” look at the operations of the WMNF to ensure 
its future vitality. 
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Wendy Colby 

2^8 NW Wilmington Ave. 

Bend. OR 97701 

10. 1998 


James Hansen, Chair 

House Subcommittee on National Parks. Forests 

and LaiKis 

81-4 O'Neill House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20515 


Deal Ml. Hansen. 

I am opposed to the premature action to make the Demonstration Recreation fee permanent, If 
the original time frame is not observed and (he m^its and shortcomings examined, then it would 
not be a demonstration at all. There has been much opposition to the program. It appears that 
tills has nut been taken into account, when the pioposai has been made to make the Fee 
permanent within the first year. To truncate the thirty month 'experiment' after one season would 
eliminate the majority of the data. If the justification for terminating the 'demonstration' aspect of 
the program is that it was ill«conceived in the first place, then the program should be terminated, 
not made permanent before it is fully analyzed. 

The collection of user fees at my local recreation area, the Deschutes National Forest, is 
repugnant. Various (railheads and river access points have casually been used by locals for 
decades for recreation purposes. The main feature 'The Central Oregon Lifestyle', which has 
attracted much growth and development in the past two decades, is the convenient access to 
uulduui leciealiuii. It is one Ihiiiy Fui louiisb to pay au addilional $3 lu lake a hike when they 
com© for the weekend. It is quite another for the many active locals who recreate several times a 
week, to know that they have to pay every time they hike, jog, fish, kayak, mountain bike, ski, 
snowshoe, etc. 

IF my taxes cuueiitly suppuit (he slewaidstiip irf llie NFS and BLM. llien I shuuldn'l have to pay 
additionally for lowimpact use of njy public land. My foobpower use of the land should not be 
penalized, when subsidies ars given to logging, mining, and grazing interests, which cause 
damage. Your subcommittee should be advising Congress to appropriate more funds to support 
the federal public lands. This voter and taxpayer believes it is Congress' duty to support the 
maintenance of our public treasures, and that citizens shouldn't be penalized for access to them. 

Pleato make (hit tetter part of the record of the oversight hearing regarding the Recreation Fee 
Demonstration Program 


Sincerely. 

Wendy W. Colby, Ph D, 
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OVERSIGHT HEARING ON THE RECREATION FEE DEMONSTRATION 
PROGRAM 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON NATIONAL PARKS AND PUBLIC LANDS 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 
U^. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Written Statement of the Colorado Mountain Club 
by 

Heide Andersen, Conservation Director 
March 12, 1998 


On behalf of The Colorado Mountain Club (CMC). 1 would like to thank Chairman 
Hansen and the Subcommittee for the opportunity to comment on the Recreation Fee 
Demonstration Program. 

The CMC is Colorado’s largest conservation and recreation organization, with over 
10,000 members. The CMC was founded in 1912 for the purpose of establishing Rocky 
Mountain National Park and from that time has been focused on introducing people to 
and educating them on backcountry recreation as well as conservation of the alpine 
environment. 

The Colorado Mountain Club supported implementation of the Recreation Fee 
Demonstration Program 

The CMC recognized the need for developing a concept such as the Fee Demonstration 
Program and supported its implementation. The land management agencies that oversee 
our public lands and recreation opportunities have clear funding shortfalls. For example, 
the National Park Service faces a $4 billion backlog of maintenance, infrastructure, and 
resource management needs and the Forest Service backlog in the same areas is 
approximately $818 million. 

It is ironic that with the escalation in popularity of outdoor recreation, the increases in 
the numbers of people recreating on our public lands, and the related resource impacts 
from such use, that there is simultaneously a decrease in the Congressional 
appropriations to the agencies responsible for managing these lands and uses. Nearly 189 
million people participate in human-powered recreation alone, not to mention motorized 
and other more industrial recreation that occurs on public lands. Yet, in response to such 
trends, the Administration has requested that the Forest Service budget for Trails 
Construction and Reconstruction be cut in half for Fi.scal Year 1999. 

In addition to recognizing a need for supplemental agency funding, the CMC also 
supports many of the attributes that were established in the inception of the Fee 
Demonstration Program. Although recreational fees have been collected on public lands 
from as early as 1918, the revenue generated usually went back to the U.S. Treasury for 
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general administration. Any revenues generated under the Demo Program are intended to 
be directed to the units that collected the fc« for the maintenance and improvement of 
those sites specifically. 

Another positive attribute of the Demo Program is that it encourages a creative look at 
public lands funding. The program utilizes a combination of fee collection methods as a 
test to determine which are most effective under different management and recreation use 
scenarios. For example, fees are collected thrmigh entrance stations, voluntary payments, 
automated payment systems, “iron rangers”, mail payments, volunteer collectors, 
management staff, or through sticker permits. Through this mechanism for funding 
support in the face of their budget crises, the agencies are given an opportunity to work 
creatively with the public to generate necessary revenue to restore and enhance degraded 
resources. 

The Colorado Mountain Club can not support permanent legislation at this time. 

When the Recreation Fee Demonstration Program was established, it was intended to be a 
pilot program, experimenting with the concept of fees in general and the different means 
for collecting and utilizing them. For this reason, the Demo Program should be allowed 
to run its full three-year course. 

The three-year test period will be necessary to adequately evaluate the Demo Program in 
general and the projects that it established. Currently the methods of evaluating the 
effectiveness of agency implementation, the success of individual demonstration 
programs, or the positive or negative impacts the Program is having on the general 
public, have not been clearly defined. Some agencies plan to evaluate their 
implementation internally, whereas others intend to have the evaluation contracted out to 
academic or other objective entities. In addition to a lack of adequate review and 
evaluation mechanisms, only one comprehensive status report has been prepared and 
submitted to Congress by the participating agencies. Clearly we are not ready at this 
point to make judgements regarding the permanent establishment of the Demo Program 
without the necessary supporting evidence. 

Even with the lack of formal evaluatitms, it is clear that the following issues and 
problems need to be resolved before the Demo ftogram becomes permanent: 

Confidence in achieving the Program’s mission 

• Although the majority of fee revenues arc intended to stay on-site, many of the funds 
have not yet been used. It is difficult to feel confident yet that the revenue 
expenditures will in fact go back to benefit the users that arc paying the fees. 

• No assurance has yet been established that a successful fee program will not translate 
into reduced general appropriations for the land management agencies. 
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Collection methods 


• Because part of the Program is experimentation with different types of collection and 
compliance methods, a comparison and evaluation of them will be necessary what is 
most appropriate for each individual project. 

Administration 


• The accounting systems resulting from the implementation of these programs tend to 
be onerous tasks for the units implementing them. For the majority of projects, extra 
time and effort are necessary for accounting purposes, yet additional personnel are 
not often assured. 

• There is a delicate balance between reducing collection costs and achieving a 
reasonable rate of compliance with the programs, so means of minimizing the costs of 
program start-up and administration must be carefully evaluated. 

Public Involvement 


• There is still a tremendous need to improve the public education, involvement, and 
support of the Demo Program. To gain public support, more effort needs to be 
directed at informing people with regard to the direction of the funds, as well as 
providing sufficient notice and signage on fee collections. 

Fee Overlaps 

• The issues of fee overlaps have not been resolved. In some cases, users encounter 
multiple layers of fees within one management unit. For example, on Mt. Shasta, 
there are camping, trailhead, and peak fees that a climber will encounter. This type of 
situation discourages use and compliance. 

• In other cases, fees may not be cooidinated among different agencies managing 
similar resources. For example, mountain climbers may soon face fees at not only 
Mt. Rainier and Mt. Shasta, but also Mt. Saint Helens. The concept of offering a 
Cascades Volcano Permit that would enable climbers to pay one annual fee for 
climbing any of these peaks should be further investigated. 

Convenience 


• There are still many problems with implementing fee collection programs that are 
simple and convenient. Users will often encounter a variation in daily fees, based on 
the day of the week or season, or differences in how the fees are determined (by 
individual, group, or automobile). Fees collection sites, particularly for backcountry 
use, are often unclear or inconvenient. These situations not only create administrative 
complexities, but discourage compliance and user support for the programs. 
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The Colorado Mountain Club will continue to support a Recreation Fee 
D^KNn^ration Prf^ram 

The CMC will continue to support a Demo Program that addresses the aforementioned 

issues and incorporates the following concepts: 

1) Users should have input into decisions on the plannings implementation, and 
assessment phases of any particular program. In particular, the public should have 
sufficient notice thnnigh ^ucation^ efforts and signage far in ^vance of ixogram 
implementation and be involved in decisions regarding the expenditures of fee 
revenues. 

2) Fees sbcmid be imposed in mi equit^le and broad-based fashion, ntM singling out 
specific user groups (such as climbers, equestrimis, bicyclists, or kayakers) purely 
because they are easy to identify or control. Special user fees are only appropriate 
when they specifically benefit a particular user group or if they are being used to 
mitigate for the impacts incuired exclusively by a particular group. 

3) Fees should stay on-site and have the support of and be linked to the user group 
paying the fee. 

4) Fees should not be used to fund general operations or to offset general appropriations. 


5) Fees should be flexible and convenient (such as collection sites at convenient 
locations and limes). The use areas, services, or activities for which a fee is being 
charged should be clearly delineated or defined. The fees themselves shmiid be 
simple, with uncomplicated formulas (i.e. a simple daily fee for each vehicle coming 
into a parking lot) 

6) Fees should be coordinated within and amemg managing agencies. Within each 
agency, the program should be seamless, so as to avoid multiple layering of fees. 
Where appropriate, regional agency or interagency permits should be available for 
use similar resources in a defin^ area (such as peaks, volcanoes, or canyonlands). 

7) Fees should encourage continued and increased voiunteerism. This could be done 
through programs such as fee waivers for volunteer labor or services. 

8) Fees should be used as a tool to reduce the backlog of trails and facilities maintenance 
and not be simply instituted to reduce overcrowding. 

9) Most importantly, fees should not crejue economic barriers or preclude the enjoyment 
of our nation’s wild places by lower income individuals. 

The Colorado Mountain Club believes that the Recreation Fee Demonstration ftogram is 

a worthwhile experiment for addressing the fuiMiing shortfalls in maintaining our nation’s 
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public lands. We feel, however, that there are still many questions and issues that remain 
to be addressed. For this reason, we encourage Congress to allow the Program to run its 
full course and carefully evaluate its status along the way. 

Thank you for the consideration of our comments. 
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Statement 

by 

The Honorable George Radanovich 
before the 

House Committee on Resources 
Subcommittee on National Parks and Public Lands 
on 

March 12, 1998 


Mr. Chainnan Thank you for holding this hearing on the important issue of concession reform 
within the National Park Service. I appreciate this time to share my Noughts cm this subject. 

I represent the Nineteenth Congressional District of California* which includes Yosemite, Kings 
and Sequoia National Parks. The subject of concession reform is of major concern in my 
district. My highest priority is to ensure the public is given quality services at each visit to their 
National Parks. Concessionaires take on a significant role in the preservation of our National 
Parks, and their stewardship role is key to the health of the parks, which must be maintained for 
future generations to enjoy 

On die issue of concession reform, I support the repeal of preferential renewals in the 
Concession Policy Act. This method is currently used to determine how a concessionaire is 
awarded a contraa. The competition of contracts through an open bidding process gives the 
parks an opponunity to freely explore options, rather than being locked into a particular 
concessionaire During this process, prospective concessionaires must demonstrate their 
professional qualifications to allow pario to choose the most viable option. At the same time. 
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the Mational Park Service can take into account performance factors for contract of lesser value 
to increase then: compctitiN^ness. The pi^ic would be be^ s«v^ imdcr this r^oim of the 
Concession Policy Act. 

I want to be sure these issues are considered as concession reform is discussed. I look forward to 
working with my colleagues to seek the best solution for concesvsions in our nation’s National 
Parks. 

Hiank Mr. Chairman, for the opportuni^ to share my views. 
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James Hansen, Chair 3-11-1998 

House Subcommittee oh National Parks, Forests and Lands 
814 O'Neill House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 


Please enter this letter into the Official Hearing Record concerning the Recreation 
Demonstration Fee Program. 

I oppose this attempt to implement permanent trail fees. If the Hearing Committee 
feels compelled to make a premature decision regarding the Demonstration Fee Program, 
it should choose to cancel it. 

When Congress force-fed these fees to the taxpayer it was termed an “experiment”. 

30 months were allocated to receive public input and to gauge the program’s success. It 
is my opinion that further public input is NOT wanted, and this is the driving force to 
reduce the experimental time frame. 

The Cosi-Share-Partnership between the U.S.F.S. and the American Recreation 
Coalition in the Demonstration Fee Program is questionable, to say the least. The 
American Recreation Coalition, with its pro-motorized agenda has no business assisting 
the U.S.F.S. in implementing a fee program primarily targeted at muscle powered 
recreactionalists, let alone helping to determine its success. 

Congress currently provides enormous subsidies for logging, grazing, and mining 
interests. It is an insult for Congress and the U.S.F.S. to view me as a “customer” from 
which to extract additional funding. These lands are OWNED by me and my fellow 
citizens. If money is needed to fund public land management, Congress must first charge 
the “High-Impact, For-Profit” user groups. Only afterwards can it even consider 
imposing a USER TAX on the lowest impact group of all: the hikers. 

Please reject die permanent implementation of user fees, and instead provide proper 
funding to the U.S.F.S. . 

Sincerely, /Jjk. 

Dale Neubauer 
62888 Montara 
Bend , Oregon 97701 

G 
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WILDLAW 


A Non-profit Environmental Law Firm 


Executive Director 
Ray Vaughan 

300-B Water Street, Suite 208 
Montgomery, AL 36104 
334/265-6529 
334/265-6511 (fax) 
e-mail: wildlaw@aoI.com 
www.wildlaw.org 


Board: 

Dr. Harvard Ayers. NC 
Lamar Marshall. AL 
Jeff Richardson, J.D., FL 
Cielo Sand. TN 
Advisory Board: 
Dave Foreman 
Tommy Gallion, J.D. 
Dr. Reed Noss 
James Redfield 


February 23, 1998 


Congressman James V. Hansen 
2466 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Re: Subcommittee Hearing on Recreation User Fees 
Dear Congressman Hansen: 

On behalfofWild Alabama, the Alabama Wilderness Alliance and thousands oftheir 
members who use the national forests, wildlife refuges and other federal public lands of Alabama 
and the Southeast, I wish to submit comments to you subcommittee on recreation users fees on 
public lands. 

As long as timber companies get financial subsidies to destroy my public lands, 1 do not 
think I should have to pay twice to use them. I pay taxes, and 1 should not have to pay user fees 
to do no damage to the land when others gel paid to destroy them. 

We oppose any attempt to make recreation user fees permanent at this time, rather than 
wait for the current "demonstration program" to run its course and generate public comment. As 
U.S. citizens we have already paid taxes for professional management of our public lands. 

Once fees are implemented, history shows they increase over time. While these fees may 
not seem excessive to some now, we have watched fees at other sites, i.e.. National Parks, double 
in one year. We believe it is the right of all Americans to have free access to these lands, not the 
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right of only those who can afford to pay fees. 

We believe it is unlikely that the fee program will benefit public lands. History shows 
fees such as these returning to the general fund once such a fee program is established. Despite 
claims that that money will return to the site wh«^ it was collected, Congress historically cuts 
the agency's operating budget by the same amount as the amount of fee money returning to the 
site. 


We oppose plans to charge users of backcountry and undeveloped areas to pay for 
development of campgrounds and "front country" they may have no intention of using. We 
believe that Congress should re-evaluate its priorities and allocate sufficient funds for the proper 
management of these cherished resources, held dear to all Americans. 

We are also concerned with the current move to "industrial strength recreation" and the 
trend toward "commercialization, privatization and motorization" of our public lands, as opposed 
to maintaining them in their natural conditions. I have personally seen the taxpayers ripped off 
for millions of dollars in just one golf course project here in Alabama where public old growth 
forest was stolen for private development. The return to the U.S. taxpayer in exchange for a 
magnificent piece of public property worth at least $15,000,000? Nothing, not one cent. 

I have visited your Web site, and 1 thank you for your support of more Eastern 
Wilderness. Studies have shown that wilderness areas in the crowded East generate large 
amounts of tourism revenue and create good, permanent jobs. One of my main clients runs the 
Warrior Mountains Trading Post near the Sipsey Wilderness in the Bankhead National Forest in 
Alabama. That wilderness has meant jobs and money for him and the local community far 
beyond what logging the same areas ever meant. Creating more wilderness areas in the 
Bankhead will mean more jobs and money for that community. But until the terribly destructive 
logging and mining practices end in the Bankhead, the real economic boon that forest can mean 
for Alabama and the nation will never be realized. And when people go there, see the massive 
destruction of their old growth forests and then are forced to pay money to just hike for a few 
hours, they really get incensed. Driving through clearcuts for miles and miles just to be made to 
pay a fee for a hike in the Sipsey Wilderness tells me one thing: my current fees (tax dollars) are 
being wasted. Why should 1 pay again? 



Many thanks. 
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CORVA 

CAUPORnio opr road vchiclg 
ASsociATion.inc. 


3550 FoothiU Blvd. 
Glendale. CA 912 14 
800-339-2097 Ext. 215 
818-957-4435 Fax 
75640.353 l@oonq}userve.ooin 


Via FAX: 202-226-2S01 


February 24, 1998 


Chairman Jim Hansen 

Subcommittee on National Paries and Public Lands 
814 0*Neill House Office Building 
US House of Representatives 
Washington, DC 20515 

Reference: User Fees 

Dear Chairman Jim Hanson: 

1 would tike to thank you for holding the hearing on Thursday, F^ruary 26, 1998, on the 
important issue of Fees. I would liitt to request that this letter be entered into the 
Official Congressional Record on this subject. 

When Congress first developed this demonstration program. We. the Off Road Vehicle 
users of California, were completely opposed to any fee. This was because we already pay 
a fee through taxes, aiKl then again thr^gh our Off Highway Vehicle program in 
California. This program is known as the “Green Sticker “ Program. We then stated we 
would support the fee as long as it is applied to all citizens utilizing the Public Lands. We 
who already pay twice would consider our “Green Sticker fee” as having previously paid 
in full at the be^nning. 

During your hearing, I would like to again express our opinion that we are not against a 
fee, as long as it is applied to all those utilizing the Forest Service. Those organizations, 
such our OHV program, who contribute millions to the public lands via grant process 
would be given credit as having paid our fee under existing programs. 

We also are very concerned that this “Fee” program is not going to work, even if you 
convince the mvironmental communities, who are fighting this, that it is a good thing. If 
you do not continue the federal tq)propriations to the United States Forest Service and the 
Bureaus of Land Management at the 1995 level of Funding it will not work. If Congress 
continues to cut down their appropriations because of the implementation of a “Fee” 


‘"Dedicated to protecting our lands for the people, not from the people. 
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Program, you will have defeated the purpose of the fee in the first place. The purpose was 
to augment the budget of these agencies so that they can start cutting down the back log 
of work on our public lands. 

Our public lands are very important to us for recreational purposes. Congress's 
accept^ce that all types of Recreational opportunities of the American Public is one of 
the most important ingredients for the well Mng of the human being. 



cc; OHMVR Commission and Staff 
OHV Leadership 
CORVA Board Of Directors 


"Dedicated to protecting our lands tor the people, not from the people" 
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f7~^ A^t 


Box 24 

Twisp, Wa 98856 
March 1, 1998 

Sutxrommittee on National Parks and Public Lands 
2466 Rayburn 
House Office Building 
Washington, D C. 20515 

Dear Mr. Hansen and Subcommittee Members: 

As a teacher in our public schools and as an individual, I wish to ot^ect to the 
Recreation Fee Demonstration Project now being conducted on our public lands, and 
especially to the movement to make those fees permanent before the end of the three- 
year experimental period originally planned by Congress. I request that my comments 
be made a part of the public record for your hearings on this issue. 

I teach in a rural community in which there are many agricultural workers employed in 
the apple industry. The average income Is very low, and for some of these families the 
opportunity to recreate on our public lands is virtually the only affordable entertainment 
the whole family can enjoy. In fact, there is one family with four children in particular I 
wish to tell you about. Both parents are disabled, the husband due to an accident at 
work and the mother due to an undiagnosed illness which has left her in a wheelchair. 
Ail of the children are honors students, especially well-mannered, and very interested 
in nature and the environment They live in a tiny trailer near our school For years the 
family has camped together, but this summer for the first time they did not - because 
they could not afford the $25 season pass. We cannot hope to create leaders for the 
future who are truly knowledgeable about the environment and the possibilities tor 
protecting it if we discourage or prevent them from experiencing the natural world as 
children. 

Here in the Okanogan National Forest it was stated by the Forest Service that no one 
would go without a pass because of economic difficulty. I ptersonally made several 
inquiries as to how the pass could be worked off and each time was told that it would 
be advertised in the newspaper When the article finally apfieared, people were 
required to be signed up within the following two business days, and there were only 
three days designated during that summer for which a person could sign up to work. 
Furthermore, people were required to drive miles out of the way to fill out paperwork in 
the district office before driving to the remote work-site. So at a rate of "pay” equivalent 
to approximately $3 00 per hour, they were required to spend a substantial amount on 
gasoline to get there. This is disrespectful of our citizens who have difficulty paying. 

Not only do I object to the manner in which the program is being conducted, I 
strenuously object to die Idea of the user fees h general, whitSi destroy our naBonal 
heritage of free and open access to public lands for any citizen. What can be more 
basic to our rights as Americans than to walk upon the good earth in the land our 
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forefathers died to protect ? 

I find just as disturbing the involvement of the American Recreation Ckjalition and the 
separate MOUs into which the USFS has entered with individual members of this 
coalition. We have strong opposition locally to the agenda that is clearly indicated 
here, which is a movement toward privatization, commericialization, and motorization 
of our American public lands. 

Thousands miles of trails were constructed in our National Forests and other public 
lands during the 1930's and during subsequent years and have been maintained by 
the responsible agencies until just recently. Many of these trails were constructed 
during a time when there were far fewer people paying taxes than there are now to 
share the burden. The USFS budget is miniscule compared to such items as the 
military budget and 'corporate welfare" donations by the government to various 
corporations. It is absurd to say that the government needs to discontinue its support 
of the Forest Agency or BLM or Fish and Wildlife because maintenance of trails and 
other recreation are too expensive to continue. People do not believe that, including 
me. It is a matter of priorities. 

The philosophical basis of the user fee idea is flawed. Under this philosophy, I should 
not have to pay taxes tor schools because I have no children. Federal highways 
would be toll roads Public libraries would charge user fees. Victims of crimes would 
pay for investigations necessary to find criminals who had victimized them. Those 
who benefited from medical research would reimburse the institutions for their work if 
they wanted a cure. Public universities would be funded entirely by the students. US 
relsdents of foreign countries would pay for help or protection by U S embassies or 
military Users pay: is this really a philosophy to which Americans subscribe? 

Congress must pause to consider the matter of citizens of our country trusting their 
government. This, I would think, is basic to a democratic society or a republic such as 
ours Ifet we see the government behaving time after time in a manner that is not in 
the public interest, not trustworthy, and not truthful. For example, when Congress first 
instituted user tees in the National Parks it was promised that most of the money would 
be retained on the Parks for needed maintenance Two years later, the increase went 
quietly back to the general fund. Betrayed were the many park rangers who had 
convinced the public to pay because the money would be used to protect and maintain 
their favorite National Parks. Betrayed were those who had paid. 

A government not trusted by its citizens cannot last. I am finding it more and more 
difficult to teach my students that our government acts in our interests and that our 
representatives really care about the common man who may have little to contribute in 
the form of campaign donations, 

PLEASE DO NOT BETRAY THE PUBLIC INTEREST IN THIS ISSUE. 







